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How Long, 0 Lord, How Long 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU SIT BEFORE the 
TV screen and watch the 
garish drama of our politics, 
see the politicians dart 
across the stage, listen to 
their super- 
cha-ged_ rheto- 
ric and you are 
one with mil- 
lions. 

There sits 
old Harry in § 
his box, his 3 
wary eyes be- , 
hind the specs 
focused as in- 
tently on the 
proceedings as 
some crafty alley-cat that is stalk- 
ing a ‘mouse. The camera shifts 
to the others and you are in the 
national gallery half expecting 
the boys to pass with hot-dogs 
and Coca Cola. 

* 

THERE is 1.0 co-axial camera, 
as yet, that can catch history re- 
troactively, but if there were the 
machine that H. G. Wells once 
described, which could peer into 
the future or glance back into 
the past, what a pageant we 
would see! For it was 100 years 
ago, almost'to the day, when the 
issue so closely selated to civil 
rights rose before the people: 
would slaveocracy extend __ its 
power into the new states of the 
West? 

One liundred years ago, on 
June 17, 1856, in Philadelphia, 
the Republican Party held its 
first national convention and 
dedicated itself to the slogan: 
“No new foot of slave soil.” (How 
Thaddeus Stevens would turn in 
his grave if he saw the GOP 
today). Its chairman E. D. Mor- 
gan, of New York, said, referring 
to the encroachments of the slave 
power, the issue is “whether the 
broad national policy our fath- 
ers established, cherished and 
maintained is to be permitt 
to descend to her sons.” Though 
the convention limited its anti- 
slavery program to a free West, 
the gathering united aH Ameri- 
cans who opposed the further 
spread ofsthe plantation. 

' * 
r..-4 OUR retroactive TV work- 


ed it would show us both houses 
of Congress in 1856, the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet, united in 
full sympathy for the Southern 
might; would reveai that seven, 
of the nine justices of the Su- 
preme Court either owned plan- 
tations or sympathized with slav- 
ery. Slaveowners controlled the 
principal committees of the Sen- 
ate, were willing and eager to 
initiate legislation favoring their 
class. 

Our reels unfold and we see 
the Dred Scott decision signed. 
We sense the shocked reaction 
of many Northerners; feel beard- 
ed John Brown's wrath, Emer- 
son's disillusion, Thoreau’s bit- 
terness, the stormy meetings oi 
the Abolitionists. 

The camera-eye shifts to the 
humble neighborhcods of the 


(Continued on Page | 13) 


Tensile Move 
Aided Dixiecrat Bloc 


By CARL HIRSCH - 


CHICAGO.—The trend of this year’s final political battles emerged 
more clearly last week from the smoke of the Democratic Party conven- 


tion. From the International Amphitheatre, the 6,000 delegates returned 


homeward to prepare the campaign in the precincts.against the ticket which the Repub- 
lican Party will select next week in San Francisco's Cow Palace. The issues of 1956 stood 


“INT ERESTED SPECTATORS” 


Trade Union Delegates Were in 


Thick of Demo Convention Fights: 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


CHICAGO.—Labor was not on the sidelines during the Democratic National Con- 
vention. And if its activity as a force for progress continues into the elections, the Amer- 
ican people will not lack for knowledge of the issues. More labor delegates attended this 


Dem convention than since the 
New Deal days. Some 200 del- 
egates and alternates were in at- 
tendance. 

They set up a labor coor- 
dination committee headed. by 
George M. Harrison, president 
of the AFL-CIO Railway Clerks 
and chairman of the labor ad- 
visory committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party. On the committee, 
steering labor delegates in state 
caucuses, were UAW president 
Walter P. Reuther. 

Others were David McDonald, 

resident of the Steelworkers, 
Emil Rieve, chairman of the Tex- 


tile Workers, Anthony Valente, 


president of the Textile Union, 
George Googe, president of the 
Pressmen, Jim Carey, president 
of IVE. 

At a labor caucus attended by 
a couple of hundred delegates, 
Harrison said they were placing 
issues above candidates. He said 
delegates have to wark to put 


across support lor the platform 
proposals presented by George 
Meany, AFL-CIO president. 
Meany’s proposals covered 
peace civil rights, economic and 
social welfare, condemnation of 
anti-labor laws, improved liberal 
immigration laws, minimum 
wage, aid to schools, building 
thousands of low-cost houses 
and building more schools. 


Labor’ leaders made it clear 
also they wanted a clear-cut en- 


'dorsement of the supreme court 


school ruling. This was also de- 
manded by Meany in the name 
of the “largest organization in 
America, the AFL-CIO. with 
16,000,000 members.” 

During the heat of the Steven- 
son-Harriman — struggle — when 
some labor leaders like McDon- 
ald and Thomas Kennedy, 
United Mine Workers vice pres- 
ident, were going for Harriman, 

a spokesman for the labor ad- 


AT'S EXCLUSIVE IN THE WORKER! 


THOSE WHO have followed 
the Democratic. convention in 
the Daily ‘Worker, and will be 
reading the summaries and com- 
mentaries in today’s and next 
week's Worker, will be aware of 
One important element that did 
not get much attention in the 
commercial press. 

We're referring to the parti- 

cipation and influence of labor. 
There was a sizeable bloc of 


jel): trade: unionists-iamong the, del- .. 
ag$2 Ab? egates,, and .a strong : lobby. cf 


union leaders, Both were or- 
ganized and exerted strong pres- 
sures for a platform that em- 
bodied the needs of the work- 
ingman, the Negro people and 
the small farmers. Their impact 
was no small thing at the con- 
vention, 
* 

IT COULD BE that labor's 

participation was more extensive 


at Chicago this. past week than | 
‘at anytime .in the political his- 
tory of the past ‘decade, 


j 


was not the least important as- 
pect of the Democratic confab. 
If the coverage on this was 
almost exclusive with us, it is 
because we are concerned with 


the growth of labor's political ac- 


tivity, influence and independ- 
ence; as well as with the devel- 
opment of the political coalition 
of labor, Negro. people, small 
farmers, lower classes. 
It is a big order, and will 
probably he.the most significant 
(Continued on Page 13): 


visory committee told newsmen 
that labor will unite behind one 
candidate in the event of a 
Stevenson-Harriman — deadlock. 
They said they would make a 
concerted move if they felt it 
was the only alternative to be- 
ing saddled with a candidate 
that labor felt it could not ac- 
cept. 

Shortly afrer this Reuther 
came out with a full-blown en- 
dorsement of Stevenson saying, 
“he has the broadest labor base 
of any candidate. I'm for Steven- 
son.” 

Bolstering this support for 
Stevenson were other | 4 a lead- 
ers, Joseph Keenan,“AFL vice 
president, David Dubinsky, 
ILWGU, Carey and Rieve; also 
Joe Beirne, telephone workers. 

George Meany following his 
presentation before the platform 
committee on what sinks labor 
wanted, said that labor people 
should sit it out on the side. 
lines. 

Together with the leaders of 
the Negro peoples movement 
and a score of liberal organiza- 
tions labor sponsored a. mass 
rally for a real civil rights plank 
in the paltform. It got six state 
rm, a leaders to appear_on 

latform and pledge support. 
the 100 Negro delegates here 
worked closely with 7 many 


of them being from labor's ranks. — 


Hundreds of delegates attend- 
ed a labor reception for Steven- 
son, where labor leaders together 
with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 


Stevenson. shook hands: for sev: 


eral- hours with delegates. 


out well here, revealed by the 
inner-party struggle. In the 
clash of forces, ‘the nation’s vof- 
ers watched the dangerous role 
ployed in the convention by the 
party's most rabid cold war stok- 
ers, led by Harriman and Tru- 
man. And. it was their tactics 
which iv turn put the Dixiecrats 
in a_ threatening — balance-of- 
power position. 

Averell Harriman’s candidacy 
divided the convention. Harry 
Truman's endorsement of Har- 
riman ceepened the split. It 
was this which put the Dixie- 
crat minority \into a most ad- 
vantageous position. From that 
point on, it was the Harriman- 
Truman forces who had to take 
responsibility for the possibility 
of a reactionary ticket and @ 
meaningless civil rights plank. 

It was these developments 
which turned the convention in- 
to an, arena of bitterly contend- 
ing forces. 


But out of that struggle, came 

7 ° . 
renewed evidence that in the 
coalition of labor, liberal, Negro 
and farm groups lay the party’s 
real strength and its potential for 
victory in November. 


Labor's 200-odd  delegatés 
here a record-high number, were 
a symbol of labor's new merged 
unity and of its greater involve- 
ment in political action. When 
George Meany spoke here for the 
AFL-CIO as “the largest single 
organization in America,” his 
voice carried the weight of the 
most decisive segment of the 
party, 

Although they came here with 
differences on candidates, labor’s 
delegates were united on pro- 
gram. And Meany insisted here 
that the issue of civil rights and 
the Supreme Court decision on 
desegregation must be met head- 
on “because that decision has 
been challengend not by crimi- 
nals but by public officials.” 

The convention's unprecedent- 
ed number of Negro delegates 
were in their large majority unit- 
ed here for a vigorous program 
which would express the demo- 
cratic needs of the nation’s min- 
orities. “Remember that 16 mil- 
lion Negroes are watching this 
convention,” was the stern warn- 
ing of delegate Belford V. Law- 
son of the District of Columbia. 

And- it was the aging’ but 
courageous Sen. Herbert Lehman 
of New York who rallied the 
broadest forces against the sin- 
ister manuevers of the Dixiecrats, 
pleading that “the Democratic 
party must not be a party to 
these efforts—it must be a party 
against these efforts!” 

But if the struggle on civil 
rights was the most dramatic 
and overriding conflict in the 
convention, it was not the only 
one. 

Arrayed against each other~ 
were those who wrote Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal, broad social program, 
tax relief, public housing, mini-. 
mum wage proposals into. the 
platform—and those who remain- 
ed silent here but will fight these 
policies in the Congress and in 
the states. 

It was Joseph L. Rauh Jr., 
Americans For Democratic } ada 
who urged the party to “pledge it- 
self to clean up the. wreckage left 
by McCarthyism and help rebuild 


. die maral and: legal supports of the 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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JURISDICTIONAL WAR ON 


For ILA and Contract Demands 


By HERB SIGNER 


was for coastwide bargaining to 


take in all Atlantic and Gulf ports — : 


instead of the previous _port-by- 
ort negotiations. -The shippers, 
cna that the union’s hand 
would considerably strengthen- 
ed by uniform, coastwide bargain- 
ing, have stubbornly resisted it 
until - now. 

The contract talks started Aug. 
1 and bogged down soon there- 
after. The two-year pact expires 
Sept. 30. 

Meanwhile; a third pier union 
election appeared to be shaping 
up as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board held a pre-election 
meeting Wednesday with lawyers 
for the ILA and its perennial chal- 
lenger, the International Brothers 
hood of Longshoremen, AFL-CIO. 


Capt. William V. Bradley, ILA~ 


president, announced that his union 
would not make any further 
“peace” posals to the IBL. 


“Another longshore election at this — 


time while the [LA is trying to get 

an dmproved contract from the 

N. Y. Shipping Association is -a 

stab-in-the-back of every dock 

worker in the Port of New York 

by Paul Hall,” Bradley declared. 
* 

PAUL HALL, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Seafarers Internationa} 
Union, is the chief force behind 
the IBL. He is reported to have 
given $250,000 to the IBL for its 
eléction fight against the ILA. The 
AFL-CIO and its Maritime Trades 
Dept., while apparently not vet 
ready to take the LLA back into 
the fold, refused to support the 
IBL this year. 

“If we have to fight, then fight 
we will,” Bradley said. “And this 
time, we intend to make a fight 
that will’ leave no deubt who 
speaks for the longshoremen.” 

. The ILA defeated the IBL by 
narrow margins in December, 
1953 and May, 1954. This year, 
however, the ILA is generally con- 
ceded to - in a much stronger 
position and is expected to win an 
election hands down. : : 
The chances are the ILA will 


Ballots sorted at the NL 
International 
by its then AFL rival. ILA was 


challenge any order of the NLRB, 
for another election, will contest 
the validity of thé IBL petitions 
and if need be, will go to court 
in an effort to Pe a contest. 


THE DEADLGCK between the 
ILA and shipping employers on 
the issue of coastwide , ote te 
is conceded to have considerable 
significance for lo ore national- 
ly. A goal of d unionists for 
many years has been industry- 
wide bargaining {as is common to- 
day in most industries in the coun- 
try), and for a common expiration 
date for all contracts on the At- 
lantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts. 

The International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
onthe West Coast, with this in 
mind, got into its coastwide con- 
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vision for a Sept. 30 wage reopener 
—to coincide with the expiration 
date for the Port of New York 
Wi now being negotiated by the 
| .The employers in the N. Y. 
‘Shipping Association dominate the 
industry throughout the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts. And, as the 
ILWU points out, twenty of the 
thirty-six employers in the NYSA 
operate on the Pacific Coast. 

The ILA is demanding a 32 
cent. an leur general wage in- 
crease, additional pay for men 
working in the hold or on danger- 
ous jobs, a new safety code and 
a 2,240 maximum sling load, 
twelve paid holidays and improved 
pensions, welfare and vacations, a 
program of joint hiring practices: 
between the union and employers, 


‘tract signed earlier this year a pro- 


‘and other benefits. 


TRUMAN MANEUVER 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Bill of Rights.” But the civil lib- 


erties issue was barely mentioned 
in the platform. 

Certainly, the convention failed 
to make the party as a whole the 
champion of the peace aspirations 
of the American people. 

In the raucous cries for a bel- 
ligerent U.S. attitude in the 
Middle East, the barring of China 
from the U. N., the provoking of 


violence in Eastern Europe, t ere | 


was little to match the repeatedly- 
voiced peace sentiments of the na- 
tion's voters. 


Almost ignored were the Pro- 
Geneva forces and groups like the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom who came here 
to plead for improved relations, dis- 
armament and the banning of 
atomic weapons. 

However, the Democratic party 
did give ‘ey amen here that it will 
fight for the impoverished farmers. 
It did respond to the warning from 
mee Patton, president of the 

ational-Farmers Union that “the 
lights are going out in too many 
family farm homes across America.” 

In some of the bold ‘social and 
economic plans laid out here, there 
was recaptured some of the spirit 
of the New Deal era, applied to 
some of today’s problems. 

It was Walter Reuther, presi 
of the United Auto Werkers,. who 
voiéed “the challenge to policies 


which “expahd str dott econ- 


'one-half votes needed to win nomi- 


omy at only half its potential rate 
of growth; permit the farm popula- 
tion fall dangerously behind and 
allow many areas within our coun- 
try to remain chronically depressed; 
condemn our school children to 
‘make shift schooling; deny to vast 
‘numbers of our people access to 
even the most rudimentary require- 
ments of medical care; destroy the 
potential wealth of our natural re- 
sources by surrendering them to the 
greed and exploitation of special 
interests and condemn our nation 
to second class status in the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes.” 

It was. the mood of a new New, 
Deal which caught the imagina- 
tion of many of the rank and file 
delegates as they left the conven- 
tion behind them. From _ dele- 
gates’ votes; the party’s attention’ 
now - shifts. to voters’ votes and 
electoral votes. The “magic num- 
ber” changes now from the 686 


nation to the 266 electoral . votes 
that it takes to win the election 
in November... 

The focus is on ten. key. states— 
New: York, California, Pennsylva- 
electoral votes, all but 27 of the 
votes needed to. win. All are in; 
the balance -this November, -arid 
the margin of ‘victory in each” lies 

oF Of, Jabor and: Negro. 


| vot 


be fighting the twim enemy of the 
GOP and apathy in its own ranks. 
Still, there were many here in Chi- 
cago this past week who battled for 
a platform and a ticket which 
could arouse fighting zeal and en- 
thusiasm in the hearts of many 
Americans who have swept this 
party to victory in days past. 

They sought to recall here the 
spirit of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
rallying cry of 1932: “This is more 
than a political campaign; it is a 
call to arms! Give me your help, 
not to win votes alone, but to win 
this crusade. to restore America 
to its own people!” 


Nat'l Medical Ass‘n 


Meets in New York 

THE NATIONAL 
Association, representing the na- 
tion’s Negro doctors, opened its 
6Ist annual convention this week 
in New York. Some 4,000 physi- 
cians were registered. The con- 
vention will review not only the 


social advances made by N 
physicians and their caiendied 
activities but also their contribu- 
tions to all fields of medicine. 
President-elect of the NMA is 


Dr. T.R.M. Howard, the Missis- 
sippi ‘surgeon who drew _ the 
wrath of the state’s white supre- 
macists for his militant fight for 
desegregation. His family had to 
leave Mississippi after he had 


Medical . 


assembled witnesses who testi- 
‘murder 
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OUR previous column 
recounted the failure of the 
underdeveloped capitalist 
countries to make industrial 
progress, as shown in the 
latest UN World Economic Re- 
port, The Same survey tells an 
opposite story about a group of 
countries that were once just as 
backward, those with “centrall 
planned economies’ ‘or a social- 


ist structure.. 
It is an old story for the USSR. 


' But China, Bulgaria and Ruman- 


ia, among others, were until 
quite recently in the same boat 
with those countri@s still stag- 
nating in poverty and foreign ex- 
ploitation. 

From 1938 to 1955 industrial 
production in Bulgaria multiplied 
over 5% times, in Rumania 3% 
times, in Hungary and Poland 
4 and 4% times respectively. In 
China, between 1949 and 1955 
industrial production multiplied 
41-4 times, reaching more than 
twice the level achieved under 
Japanese occupation during 
World War II. In all these coun- 
tries the emphasis has been on 
heavy industry, especially the en- 
gineering industries. Advanced 
maehinery provides the basis for 
economic growth and indepen- 
dence, and for that reason is the 
most difficult commodity to ob- 
tain from imperialist states. 


By. Labor Research Association 


goods to raise living standards or 
concentration on heavy industry 
by “imposing sacrifices” on the 


fact is that: sound eco- 
nomic planning, like technical 
engineering, requires certain 
proportions and. a_ balanced 
growth of different sections of 
the economy. Heavy and engin- 
eering industries must grow more 
rapidly because only through. 
mechanization can. labor: produc- 
tivity be increased enough de- 
cisively to raise the average level 
of living. | | 
«Ly 
OF COURSE, mistakes can 
and have been made in setting 
the .proportions, but one cannot 
speak accurately of the neglect 
of the consumer in countries 
where textile and shoe produc- 
tion has increased two to three 
times since before World War 
II. Here is what thie UN Report 
says of living standards ‘in the 
European socialist countries: 
“In absolute antount consump- 
tion in 1954 was significantly 
(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


°® Union Visits Demes Confab 
° Loeal Expels Racist 


TEN thousand packinghouse 
workers in Chicago held a mili- 
tant one-hour demonstration to 
back up their rally contract de- 
mands now under negotiation; 
and to support labors program 
at the Democratic convention. 
The rally, held ifthe stockyard 
area, took place near the Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre where the 
Democratic convention was be- 
ing held. 


PAINTERS Local 432, in 
Birmingham, Ala., expelled a 
member, Elmer B. Brock, for “en- 
gaging in acts tending to bring 
the brotherhood into disrepute.” 


Brock tried to set up a lily-white . 


union at the Butler Mfg. Co., a 
steel fabricating plant. Brock's 
phony outfit, the “Southern Fab- 
ricating and Steelworkers, Inc.,” 
also took a beating in an NLRB 
election at the Butler plant, from 
an AFL-CIO union, the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers. : 
» 

SCREENED seamen, pressing 
to get their papers back from the 
Coast Guard, are awaiting a rul- 


ing by the U. S. Court of Ap- 


peals. The government, accord- 
ing to an attorney for the West 
Coast men, is trying to start “‘an- 
other long, legal merry-go-round” 
to forestall the carrying through 
of federal court decisions order- 


ing the Coast Guard to return 


seamen’s pa and allow them 
to go to WOrk. 


* 


WORKERS have gained more } 


of Research points out that most 


wage increases in the last three 

months have ranged between 10 

and 15 cents an hour, or three 

to five cents more than 1955. 
* 

JOSEPH KEENAN, secretary 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, told a 
membership rally of Local 3 in 
New York that “our great hope 
today is to elect energetic men 
to Congress who will repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law.” Keenan called 
for all-out support to COPE’s 
registration drive. 

* 


THE Switchmen’s Union has 
demanded a 17 percent wage in- 
crease from the nation’s railroads. 
Also, the union is seeking prem- 
ium pay for holiday work, and an 
additional eight percent wage 
adjustment to cover inequities 
between roadmen and yardmen. 
SUNA president W. A. Fleete 
said the steel settlement shows 
the way to win the switchmen’s 
demands. 

* 

~ UNION Labor Week will be 
observed by AFL-CIO Sept. 3-7. 
George Meany, in a statement, 
emphasized the point that the 
union label is labor’s “guarantee” 
that the product was made under 
union ' conditions by union la- 


bor. 
* 


NEARLY two out of three 
families in the country are pay- 
ing pff some kind of debt, accord- 
ing to _the Federal Reserve 
Board's annual survey of con- 
sumer finances. . 

* 

THE “non-operating” unions 
taking a strike vote last week in 
the face of = by the na- 
tion’s. railroad’ and “amazing” 
signs that the workers will be 
asked to take a.pay cut of six 
and one-half cents an hour. The 
unions, through their joint ne- 
gotiating committee, has asked 

r a 25-cent an hour wage in- 
crease effective Aug. 1. if 

ais * | 
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Follow Boss’s Example And Get — 
Into Politics, Says Labor Paper — 

ALLENTOWN, .Pa.—“Workers had better take a leaf out.of 
General Electric's notebook,” declares an ‘editorial in the Aug. 9 
issue of the Lehigh Valley Labor Herald, official weekly organ of 
some 95,000 AFL and CIO workers of that area. The .editorial— 
headed “Follow Boss's Example”—continued: —_. | 

This giant corporation, one of the largest in the United States, 
recently ordered its executives and supervisors to enter the field 
of political action. : | 

Why? Because big business is in the driver's ‘seat in Wash- 
ington today and it wants to stay there, Obviously, if bosses 
throughout the General Electric dynasty put the fear of losin 
jobs into the heads of enough employes, this scheme could wo 
to the detriment of organized labor. 

By entering the field of political action, GE made it clear 
that it meant -making campaign contributions, pushing business's - 
ideas in public. forums, and getting out the vote for big business 
candidates om election day. 3 3 

This just proves-once again what unions have been telling 
workers: Namely, that bosses are willing to spend money and time 
to elect their friends to office. The least workers can do is adopt 
the same outlook and cast their votes for friends of the wage-earner, 
for liberal candidates pledged to raising the living~ standard of 
working people. That's just intelligent self-interest. : 

We should thank GE for this object lesson in applied political 
action. = 3 


Two Leading Pa. Democrats Urged 
“Outright” Stand On Civil Rights 


|Who Put This 
lAcross On The 
New Pa. FEPC? 


| Practices Commission (FEPC) of a 
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HARRISBURG, Pa. — Inclusion 
in the Guide just issued by the 
Pennsylvania Fair Employment 


provision classifying as “lawful pre- 
employment inquiries” efforts by 
an employér to find out the poltical 
views of a job applicant has arous- 
ed comment among FEPC and 
civil rights supporters. These fear 
that the clause may open the doors 
wide to renewed redbaiting and 
victimization of the unemployed. 
The Guide assures employers 
that they may inquire into the 


PHILADELPHIA.—Two leading dling the civil rights, segregation | 


Democrats of the state urged that;und Supreme Court decisions in! American Bund.” The latter has) 


’ 


their party at the national conven-/| “realistic” fashion “means simply 
tion in Chicago take an outright that the planks should be a bridge 
stand on the civil rights issue. which will enable the South to cross 


Philadelphia Mayor Richardson into the Democratic Party and a’ versive organizations on the U.S. 


Dilworth urged a “strong and forth- bridge by which the Negroes in 


right” stand. “A watered-down or the North can cross into the Re-| 


evasive civil rights plank, offered publican Party, the net result will 
to the convention in an effort to be nothing more than a continua- 
preserve party unity, would,” he; tion of past political platitudes.” 
warmed Rep. John W. McCormack, * 

chairman of the Platform Commit- 


tee, “be a betrayal of everythin 
which has made our party ote Jeader proposed that the two party 


and won it the confidence of the COomventioins “delegate to their re- 


American people. We met the is- SPective standardbearers the duty 
sue in 1948 and we must meet it of drafting platform declarations 


_ THE JOHNSTOWN Democratic |to an extensive blacklisting of job 


again this year.” on civil rights, segregation and the 


applicant's “membership in the 
Communist Party or the German- 


long been defunct. It was ap- 
parently picked at random from 
the several hundred so-called “sub- 


Attorney General's list. 
* 


BY THE SPECIFIC inclusion 
af this kind of inquiry as a legal 
“right” of employers the Commis- 
sion could possibly open. the way 


applicants who either refuse- on 
principled grounds to be subjected 
to an inquisition into their polit- 
ical opinions or who hold to the 
decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court that membership in the 


1. Half Million LBS Surplus Food 


PHILADELFHIA.—Over a half milliow pounds of _ butter, 
lard, cheese, dried milk, flour, canned pork, and corn meal are 
pew Samy we free monthly to ‘some 80,000 families in Phiia- 
de!phia by the Surplus Food Division of the Department of Welfare. 

f = are s to the local Department of Public 
Welfare by the Federal Government. The U.S.. Department of 
Agriculture which is administering the national surplus food pro- 
gram buys the food commodities from farmers under the. recently 

Farmers Aid legislation. , 

Eligibility to receive surplus Sood is determined by the com- 
bined total monthly income received by each member of a house- 
hold, the maximum average income. 

Families are alloted one pound of each ftem per month for 
each individual member of the household. ° 

A family of six persons is eligible to receive surplus food if 
the total income does not exceed $240 per month; a family of 
five persons, $215 per month; four persons, $205; three persons, 
$200; two persons, $160; one person, $110. 

The Philadelphia Department of Welfare Surplus Food Divi- 
sion iss located at 1346 Cherry St. 

* 


State FEPC Issues Instruction Manual 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—A manuat of instructions for the guidance 
of employers: and workers has been issued by the recently set up 
Pennsvivania Fair Employment Practices Commission. 

The 29-page pamphlet includes a reprint of the Act which 
establishes the Commission, regulations to date by the Commis- . 
sion and a list of definitions of Proper and Improper questions. 
that concern applications for jobs. The “improper” questions are 
prohibited since they involve matters affecting possjble discrimina- 
tion. ; 

Under the regulaticns an employer may not require produe- 
tion of birth certificates or a baptismal record, nor proof of naturali- 
zation. He may not ask the place of birth either of the applicant 
ez that person’s parents, wife or ether close relatives. A “certifi- 
cate” of age is sufficient plus the applicant’s statement that he is 
a citizen. 

Empk yers may not ask applicants to list their membership 
in any group that would indicate their race, religion or nationality, 
nor may he ask for the applicant's photo. 

Copies of the Guide may be on application ta the FEPC, © 
1401 Labcr & Industry Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. i! 

A prelininary report S Elliott Shirk, executive director, 
showed that some 3,120,000 workers in Pennsylvania emploved 
by about 38,000 emplovers (hiring 12 or more) are affected by 
the FEP Act. Additional headquarters are to be set up in Phila- 

/ 


delphia and Pittsburgh. 


‘American Communist Party is not 
Up to thai time 19 specific complaints of discriminatory prac- 


'Supreme Court decisions on such 
IN CENTRAL  Pennsy! in itself any crime and thegefore 


vania, Matters. He would have the respee- 
Hiram G. Andrews of Johnstown, | “V€ 


parties “mutually committed 
who is Speaker of the State House and pledged to implement and en- 
of Representatives, issued a state- 


force” such declarations. | 
ment to the press declaring his con- 


According to Andrews, “If, as a 
viction that “The issues which civil result of such a declaration of Dem- 
rights and segregation present are ocratic and Republican party pol- 
moral issues—issues which cannot! icy, the South were to elect to func- 
be served by political organizations | tion as a sectional party, such-a de- 
minded to ebscure moral issues in cision would reveal that the South 
the hope of securing transient pol-'—until it reorients its politica) think- 
itical advantage.” ‘ing—has no place in a nagional 


Andrews emphasized that if han-' party.” | 


Why Bread Prices Are Higher 


PHILADELPHIA. — House-|prices to more than the expense 
wives in this area are paying twojof increased labor costs. Thus in 
cents more for a loaf of bread, fol-| 1954 (last year for which financial 
lowing the granting by seven of!reports are available) a dividend 
the major bakeries of a nine-cent|of $8 was paid on each share of 
hourly wage hike plus five cents an} preferred stock. The par value was 
hour more to the employes pension; also $8, so this was a 100 percent 
fund of Local 6, AFL-CIO Bakery;return a year! Actually $26.86 was 
and Confectionery Workers Union.|earned on each such share. 

The General Baking Co., largest : * 
of the seven, has 41 bakeries and| THAT same year a dividend of 
o4 principal sales branches. It dis-'60 cents was paid on the common 
tributes its main product “Bond stock. The par value of this is $5 
Bread” in 30 states plus District 
of Columbia. It employes total 
10,700. 

* 


IN 1954 this company had net 
sales of $122,000,000. By the end 
of the year it had accumulated a 


12 percent rate. Actual earnings 
for the common came to $1 a share. 
The company’s board of direc- 
tors, which controls this price- 
‘gouging racket in bread, includes 
surplus of .over $17,000,000. This} Martin W. Clement, who is also a 
surplus shows the firm could have'director of the biggest railroad in 
absorbed the entire wage raise and|the country-—the Pennsylvania— 
nsion fund hike WITHOUT|whic his pressing for a 45 percent 
AISING BREAD PRICES ATh}increase in passenger fares. Other 
ALL. | directors similiarly tie in with rail- 
: Instead the Board of Directors,|road companies, insurance ° firms, 
aiming at the maximum. profit for|banks, and other large’ industrial 
its 18,000 stockholders, forces up enterprises. | . 


a share, so the dividend was at a| 


iconditions in the profession were 


| rooms, 


, 


decline to answer such questions. 


It is not known how this provi- 
sion—which on the face of it fur- 
nishes the basis for a most in- 
sidious and in the long run dan- 
gerous kind of discrmination by 
employers—came to be _ inserted. 
No other state with an FEPC ha 
such a regulation. 


Union Teachers 


Meeting in Pgh. 
PITTSBURGH.-—The 40th an- 
nual convention of the (now) 
AFL-CIO American Federation of 
Teachers opens here tomorrow 
(Aug. 20) at the Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel for a a gr session. At 


least a thousand de 
pected, representing 

Carl J. Megel of Chicago, presi- 
dent the Federation, has de- 
clared that the main purpose of 
the gathering will be to lay a basis 
for the development of collective 
bargaining by the teachers with 
their respective school boards. 

“We are assured the support of 
organized labor, including local 
AFL-CIO trades and labor federa- 
tions and councils,” he added, 
“pointing out that what the teach- 
ers wanted was “written” con- 
tracts. ‘ 


-MEGEL $said that economic! 
such that “more than 100,000 ex- 
perienced teachers leave _ their 
desks annually for. better oppor- 
tunities and one-third of the na- 


tion’s teachers now have less than} 


college degrees.” : 

The convention will discuss 
shortages of teachers and class- 
tenure of service and. 
methods of improying salaries and 
working. conditions. - 


Speakers include Comelius s.| 
McCarthy of the department of} 
journalism of Duquesne University; | 


ucation director, 


ates are ex- | 


branches. | 


| 


tices in employment had mn filed and were under investigation. 
(Note: Seé also story on Page 18 from Clayment, Del.) 


Democratic Debate (Westinghouse) 


(Continued from Page 16) [same suspicion. 

how.can you trust the boss not to} One member of the executive 
turf this timing gimmick against|board who favored acceptanee in- 
us?” asked one. dicated that, although there were 
“RED CIRCLE” RATES ‘disagreements on some points, the, 
The. same kind of doubt was! workers would be united in fight- 
raised when the executive commit-,ing the company. _ . 

tee gave assurance that the “red} “We all know from the senti- 
circle rates” would keep wages|ment here tonight that the vote is 
from dropping in the event that a/ going to be to go back to work,” 
new job description lowered a job| ne said. “But regardless of how we 
classification. “There’s teo much/vote, we know that there are things 
chance for the company to monkey}in this contract were accepting, 
around here, and you know where|that the company will try to im- 
this can leave us,” warned one. terpret to knife us. That means 
Early that afternoon, before the! that the strike is really going on, 
meeting taok place, the local papers, even after we get back in the shop. 
quoted William Rowland, Westing-} We'll have to be together to finish 
house vice-president, as saying that} our victory.” : 
the pact was “fair and honorable} Then, referring to the fact that 
for everyone,” and one that would| he was one of the 26 sent to jail 
‘bring years of labor peace and har-|for 19 days during the strike for 
mony to the Lester plant.” ‘his part in the struggle, he added: 
At the union fMteting, however,| “They tried to make a criminal 
distrust of the company account-| out of me. But I’m just as proud 
ed for the bitterness and anger|of the 10 months [ put into this 
in most of the arguments expressed | strike as I am of the four years I 
against accepting the agreement.| put into the Marines. I was fight- 
And those that argued fer a YES|ing for the same thing—a decent 
vote on the agreement harbored the! Americanism. ” : 


— 


— 


- JF YOU PREFER TO BUY YOUR DAILY WORK- 
ER AT THE NEWSSTAND, MONDAY THROUGH 
. FREDAY, AT 10¢ PER COPY, YOU CAN SECURE | 
It AT ANY OF THE FOLLOWING NEWSSTANDS 
IN PHILADELPHIA:: : 
N.E. cor. Germantown & | 
Erie Ave. 
3728 Germantown “Ave. 
N.E. cor. 63d & Market St. 
N.E. cor. 52d & Market St. 
S.E. cor. 52d & Market St. 
S.E. cor. 40th & Girard. 
Ave. 
S.E. cor. 60th & Spruce St. 
1708 South 9th St. 


N.W. cor. 17th & Passay- 
|. wnk Ave. | 
S.E. cor. 19th & Market St. 
| N.W. cor. 16th & Spruce St. 
| N.E. cor. 16th Walnut St. 
S.E. cor. 15th & Market St. 
- §.E. cor. 13th & Market St. 
N.Eieor. 13th & Market St. 
N.W. cor. 13th & Market | 
Maar. 


| N.E. cor. Juniper 
et 


. 


>| Universi 


Cor. Belfield & York St. 
S.E. cor. Newkirk & Mas- : 
me St. | Rey See 
| S.E...cor. 


ket. St. . 
NW. cor. 12th & Market 


= i hiado. er ao St. a 2 : | a 
80th & Page Sts. | Ind & South Sy. 4. 


, 


DemocraticDebate Precedes 
Vote to End Lester Strike 


PHILADELPHIA.—The mem-, But if any company man was harshly toward other unionists in 
bership meeting here of Local 107,| present to. observe the delibera-|similar circumstances —.in some 
United Electrical Workers, which|tions he could not honestly have/cases to the point of outright dis- 
voted by a large majority to end/turned in any report to give com-| missal. 
the 10-month strike at the nearby|fort to the boss. Quite. the con-| He declared that “the company 
Lester plant of the Westinghouse) trary. ‘wants to. punish these men because 
Electric Corp., did so only after a} It was clear that instead of tear- - were righting for you and me,” 
three-hour discussion much of ing apart the union, this argument/a he added “When the executive 
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Fer The TWU; Versus The PTC 


(AN EDITORIAL 


In line with the oldfashioned 
union principle that “An injury to 
one is an injury to all,” the Trans- 
port Workers Union in Philadel- 
phia is prepared to call a strike to 
stop the PTC from going through 
with its plan to lay off 350 main- 
tenance workers by Aug. 24. 

If the strike comes the quickest 
and surest way to get the buses 
and trolleys rolling again is for all 
of us to throw our weight behind 
the union. 

The PTC is so wrong in this case 


_that it is bound to back down if 


faced by enough public -pressure. 

At this time when its profits are 
almost twice as high as is allowed 
by the PUC, why should the PTC 
be allowed to declare 350 of its 
employes “surplus’—to be thrown 
on the cited heed of unemploy- 
ment? 

Even if it weae true, as PTC 
claims, that a changeover from 
trolley. to bus service makes it pos- 
sible to operate with less help, 


why should the workers suffer from 
this while the company 
stuffs itself from the profits made 
through the economies? 


But the TWU has stated that 
the employes the company wants 
to lay off are really needed in 
order to give adequate service and 
provide safety fer the riders. And 
no one who has had experience 
with the transportation service in 
this city can doubt it. 


There are some in the City Ad- 
ministration who have already lent 
a sympathetic ear to’ requests of 
the TWU to step into the picture} 
to stop this layoff. On the other 
hand, one Councilman—Victor E. 
Moore—seems to have rebuffed a 
union request to have the PUC 
investigate the PTC’s manner of| 
milking the public while kicking’ 
its employes around. 


The TWU'’s campaign to stop un- 
employment is everybody’s busi- 
ness. Let's pitch in! 


The Annenbergs’ Past — 


Phila. Inquirer's Present 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
PART II 
Last week we condemned the 
Philadelphia Inquirer for refusing 
to speak out on the murder of its 
late circulation department em- 


ploye Henry J. Turner, and we 
promised to “recall some past his- 
tory of the Inquirer, in the hope 
that through such a review we can 


jog the editor into realizing that 


- it does not sit well with his read- 


ers when he fails to use the vast 
resources of his newspaper to co- 
operate in clearing up the murder} 
of Turner.” 


Since it has been stated in the 


Daily News, without’ contradic- 
tion, that Turner was killed last 
July 10 because he was carrying 
on a fight in his union against an 
shark racketeers, and that “the In- 
quirer circulation department em- 
ployes have been victimized for 
years by loan sharks believed to be 
minor executives of the paper,” we 
believe it is relevant to recall these 
facts: 


(1) In 1939, Walter Annenberg, 
present editor of the Inquirer, was 
indicted—together with Nie father, 
the then owner of the paper—for 
failing to pay income tax on earn- 
ings frome one of the biggest 
gambling rackets (racing) ever to 
fleece the public. In an article on 
the elder Annenberg's career, West- 
brook Pegler wrote “He should be 


as famaus as Al Capone.” 

(2) There was. another ‘4ndict- 
ment at that time charging an at- 
tempt to bribe a Philadelphia 
County detective to give false tes- 
timony before a grand jury. 

(3) Curiously, the fact that the 
Annenberg gambling racket was so 
crooked saved them from being in- 
dicted. also for monopoly violation | 
of the Sherman anti-trust act. The 

grand jury said it did not indict on 
that charge only because “the anti- 
trust act was designed to cover 
legitimate business and not illegi- 
timate industries.” 


(4) The elder Annenberg plead- 
ed guilty to “unlawfully, wilfully 
and knowingly” evading tax pay- 
ment on the gambling racket. He 
was fined $9,000,000 and given a! 
5-year jail sentence. Charges 
against the son were then dropped. 

It is not the purpose of these 
articles to rake over the past sins 
of the Inquirer owners. What we 
seek is to put a stop to the ban- 


which was charged with sharp and 
even bitter debate. 
More than 3,000 members of 


the Local jam-packed the big hall 


to capacity. 

While the majority of those 
present boomed approval of the} the 
executive committee's report that} and 
the terms of settlement are “the 
best we can get at this time, and 
definitely a victory of our union, 
those who took the floor to dis- 
cuss the report were about evenly 


divided, pro and con. At times, the 


ditferenec of opinion became sc 
noisy as to make it difficult for UE 
peeaieaes Carl Gray, presiding to 

keep order. 


would likely lead to an organiza- 
tion even stronger and more united. 
The differences that caused the 
most argument centered on _ the 
item in the settlement: that 14 of 
a most ang oe _— 
company char with violence 
and fired durin strike were to 


be suspended for two and a half 


months maximum, after which they 


”! would return to their jobs with no 


loss of any rights, including sen- 


The worker who spoke most ve- 
hemently against this section of the 
agreement refused to be moved by| ed 
the remainder that in other plants 
'Westinghouse dealt much more 


Reading Labor Opens 
Fall Election Fight 


READING, Pa.—The organized 
labor movement here definitely en- 
iered the political arena with in- 
corsements by the Central Labor 
Union of Reading and_ Berks 
County and by the AFL - ClOja 
—— {|Comimttee on Political Education|m 
(COPE) of the following ticket for 
this falls election: 

For Congress (14th District)— 
gCoorge H. Rhodes (incumbent). 

For State Senate (Berks County) 
—Frank W. Ruth (incumbent), 


For Assemblyman (Reading)—! peop 


Albert S. Readinger (incumbent). 

For Assemblyman (8rd District) 
—Robert R. Adam (incumbent). 

For Assemblyman (4th District) 
—Harold A. Yetzer (incumbent). 

For Assemblyman (2nd_ District) 
—Sanford Schwaber. 

For Assemblyman (Reading)— 
Gus Yatron. 

For U.S. Senator — Joseph S. 

Clark, Jr. 

All are Democrats. 

The endorsed candidates, ac- 
cording to John T. Haletsky, COPE 
chairman, either have impressive 
records of backing labor-sought 
legislation or have pledged to sup- 
port such measures ‘if fA cted. Yat- 
ron and Schwaber, the new can- 
didates, have conferred with union 
leaders and taken the position 
favored by the workers, Haletsky 
stated. ; 

* 

READING Councilman Harold 

FE. Guldin, president of Branch 


10, American Federation of Hos- ‘outstanding pro-worker 


‘iery Workers, 


| 


warned that “La- 
bor is faced with a real challenge’ 
this year and can take nothing for 
granted.” 

rin plans to raise funds for 

orous campaign by enlisting) 

ers on a mass basis. Mem- 
ere ‘cards at 50 cents are to 
be gee by union officers and mem- 
bers. Congressman Rhodes and his 
running mates will be elected,” 
said Haletsky, “provided _ the) 
ore? can be told to enough 
c. 

“Fifty cents certainly is a small 
investment in such a valuable as- 
set as a worker-congressman, ex- 
plained Haletsky. “Any worker 
who thinks about this for just a 
few seconds must realize that his 
job is directly tied in with the 
kind of laws passed in Washing- 
ton. Just one example should prove 
that. 

“WE KNOW that the big monev 
manipulators of the Eisenhower| 
Admnistration have put a ‘hard 
money policy into effect. This 
means that interest rates are higher 
and every worker who buys any- 
thing at.all on the installment plan 
is forced to pay more _ interest. 
The. kers and investors reap 
this profit.” 

Republicans, according to. the 
New Era, official weekly of the la- 
bor movement here, are “piling up 
a high war-chest in an effort to 
buy this year’s election and un- 


seat a Congressman who has an 
record, 


a 


ditry that led to Turner’s death. 
We say bluntly to the editor of 
the Inquirer: 


boast agreed to this, they agreed 
to letting 14 of our best union 
brothers be crucified.” 

Most of the 14 who would suffer 
from the suspension are among the 
executive. board members who 
were recommending that the sus- 
pension be accepted,- This meant 
that the objector was actually fight- 
ing for and giving praise to the 
same ones he was arguing against. 

Not much of any serious dis- 
unity on that score, 


TIME STUDY 


ANOTHER nan in the propos- 

ed agreement that came up for de- 
bate was the provision reading: 
“Time measurements may be es- 
tablished and used by management 
to control its schedules and costs.” 

Edward Savitsky, UE business 
representative, in arguing for ac- 
ceptance of this provision, point-. 
ed out that it differs from the ob- 
jectionable “measured day’ rate” 
the company had been insisting 
on. The latter would have set 
workers in competition with each 
other to meet stepped-up quotas 
based on timing of jobs, without 
giving them additional pay for their 
increased production: Savitsky em- 
phasized that the studies used by 
management would be only, “to 
control schedules and costs,” and 
that the boss “can’t go to any em- 
ploye and tell him he’s not keep- 
ing up with the guy in front of 
him.” 
| Some who objected to accepting 
the settlement feared this job tim- 
ing provision was a trap for speed- 
up. “The company claims that it 
is always behind schedules, and 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Pgh. AFL Head 
Urges Unity 


In Vote Fight 


PITTSBURGH.—President John 
L. Feigel, of the AFL Central La- 
bor’ Union, has written the officers 
of the CIO Steel City Industrial 
| Union Council urging the oups 
unite on endorsements for the fall 
election. Nationally this is being 
done through the Committee on 
Political Education (COPE), 

In this area each has been act- 
ing.on its own. The CLU has been 
interviewing candidates and will 
announce its endorsements Sept. 6. 
Anthony J. Federoff, Industrial 
Union Council president, said it 
might endorse solely on the past 
‘records of the candidates. 


—— OF Re 


I 


Claymont Steel Local Wins Two Out of 


You. cannot afford to ignore the | 
questions that the Daily News. our em A § to in SCY imination 
raises about the murder of Henry| | 


J. Turner. We intend to keep ham- 
mering away to convince you to 
cooperate in tracking down the 
killer or killers 

(To Be Continued) 


Order MeNeil De 


PITTSBURGH. — Alan D. Mc- 
Neil, former organizer in this dis- 
trict for the United Electrical 
Workers . (Independent) has been 
ordered by the Federal Court here 
to be turned over to the Immigra- 
tion Department for deportation as 
an alien Communist. His attorney— 
Hymen Sc ger—has given no- 
= that he‘tie will appeal the or- 

er 

McNeil. was orginially arrested 
here in 1952 during the sedition 
trials of Steve Nelson, James Dol- 
sen: and Andy Onda. : The : povern- 


‘ing: @ tion 


ported 


citizen of Great Britain but with- 
out batting an eye, has different 
times alleged he was born in In- 
dia, Scotland and another place. 
McNeil declares he was born in 
Minnesota but that no copy of the 
birth certificate is available, 


In the Spanish Civil War Mc- 
Neil fought on the side of the Re- 
publicans as a volunteer in the 


Abraham Lincoln Brigade. He was 
secretary here of the committee 
that conducted the successful 


prvi, Th wo ery op outlawing tates tet ? 


By R. H. BARNES 


CLAYMONT, DEL.—A 
group of Negro steelwork- 
ers who have been pushing 
to end _ — discriminatory 


practices in the local plant 
of the Colorado Iron-& Fuel Co. 
have won two of their four de- 
mands, according to Harold 
Beauford, Jr., acting chairman of 
the Negro workers committee, 
who made the announcement at 
the committee's meeting. recently 
held at the Interdenomination 
Church here, 


Hereafter the incentive plan 
of pay for the shear crews will 
be computed on a daily ‘basis 
instead of the previous 40-hour a 
week basis. This means -a 7 
“take-home” pay’'for ‘the all: 


Negro shear crews. 
Likewise, all reports on ton- 
me are to be posted on the 
letin board daily. Everyone 
vil then be able to compute his 
own paycheck before getting it, 
The company tured down 
~ sals t all segregation 
discriminatory practices end 
immediately in the plant in ac- 
cordance with the union consti- 
tution and that all jobs in the 
shear crews be reclassified. 
Local 8182 of the United 
Steelworkers, bargaining unit for 
the 1700 employes at this local 
plant, passed a resolution at a 
meeting Slate last month for a 
er ta end discrimination 


Adop ted with no one voting 
fist it, the ‘resohution ni 
ted that the’ ‘committée 


negotiate with the company on 
ending segregation should - in- 
clude not less than four Negroes. 

Hiring policies of the com- 
pany make it almost impossible 
or the 900 Negroes employed 
there to advance much above the 
grade of common laborer. There 
“are no colored employed as fore- 
man, engineers, crane operators, 
machinists or in any ski 
capacity. 

Before the strike, white work- 
ers earned upwards of $2.45 per 
hour but Noon workers aver- 
aged less than $2.00 an hour. 

Segregation policies are rigidly 
enforced with separate locker 
rooms, toilets and washrooms for 
each Ess | 

She, Nowe: workers at this 


— ized’ into- a club 
ted the“ “Ton Social: Club.” 


a 
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How Long, 0 Lord, How Long 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU SIT BEFORE the 
TV screen and watch the 
garish drama of our politics, 
see the politicians dart 
across the stage, listen to 
their super- 
cha-ged rheto- 
ric and you are 
one with mil- 
lions. 

There sits 
old Harry in 
his box, his # 
wary eyes be- @ 
hind the specs & 
focused as in- 
tently on the~ 
proceedings as 
some crafty alley-cat that is stalk- 


ing a mouse. The camera shifts © 


to the others and you are in the 
national gallery half expecting 
the boys to pass with hot-dogs 
and Coca Cola. — 

* 

THERE is 1.0 co-axial camera, 
as yet, that can catch history re- 
troactively, but if there were the 
machine that H. G. Wells once 
described, which could peer into 
the future or glance back into 
the past, what a pageant we 
would see! For it was 100 years 
ago, almost to the day, when the 
issue so closely xelated to civil 
rights rose before the people: 
would slaveocracy extend its 
power into the new states of the 
West? 

One hundred years ago, on 
June 17, 1856, in Philadelphia, 
the Republican Party held its 

«first national’ convention . and 
dedicated itself to the slogan: 
“No new foot of slave soil.” (How 
Thaddeus Stevens would turn in 
his grave if he saw the GOP 
today). Its chairman E. D. Mor- 
gan, of New York, said, referring 
to the encroachments of the slave 
power, the issue is “whether the 
broad national policy our fath- 
ers established, cherished and 
maintained is to. be permitted 
to descend to her sons.” Though 
the convention limited its anti- 
slavery program to a free West, 
the gathering united all Ameri- 
cans who opposed the further 
spread of the ——*- 


IF OUR retroactive TV work- 


ed it would show us both houses 
of Congress in 1856, the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet, united in 
full sympathy for the Southern 
might; would reveai that seven 
of the nine justices of the Su- 
preme Court either owned plan- 
tations or sympathized with slav- 
ery. Slaveowners controlled the 
principal committees of the Sen- 
ate, were willing and eager to 
initiate legislation favoring their 
class. 

Our reels unfold and we see 
the Dred Scott decision signed. 
We sense the shocked reaction 
of many Northerners; feel beard- 
ed John Brown's wrath, Emer- 
sons disillusion, Thoreau’s bit- 
terness, the stormy meetings of 
the Abolitionists. 

The camera-eye shifts to the 
humble neighborhcods of the 
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+! NEW JERSEY Truman-Harriman Mo ve 


Aided Dixiecrat Bloc 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.—The trend of this year’s final political battles emerged 
more clearly last week from the smoke of the Democratic Party conven- 


tion. From the International Amphitheatre, the 6,000 delegates returned 
homeward to prepare the campaign in the precincts against the ticket which the Repub- 
lican Party will select next week in San Franciscos Cow Palace. The issues of 1956 stood 


“INTERESTED SPECTATORS” 


Trade Union Delegates Were in 
Thick of Demo Convention Fights 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


CHICAGO.—Labor was not on the sid dlines during the Democratic National Con- 
vention. And if its activity as a force for pr ogress continues into the elections, the Amer- 
ican people will not lack for knowledge of the issues. More labor delegates attended this 


Dem convention than since the 
New Deal days. Some 200 del- 
egates and alternates were in at- 
tendance. 

They set up a labor coor- 
dination committee headed by 
George M. Harrison, president 
of the AFL-CIO Railway Clerks 
and chairman of the labor ad- 
visory committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party. On the committee, 
steering labor delegates in state 
caucuses, were UAW president 
Walter P. Reuther. 

Others were David McDonald, 

resident of the Steelworkers, 

mil Rieve, chairman of the Tex- 
tile Workers, Anthony Valente, 
president of the Textile Union, 
George Googe, president of the 
Pressmen, Jim Carey, president 
of IVE. 

At a labor caucus attended by 
a couple of hundred delegates, 
Harrison said they were ager 
_ issues above candidates. He sai 

delegates have to work to put 


across support for the platform 
proposals presented by George 
Meany, AFL-CIO president. 
Meany’s proposals covered 
peace civil rights, economic and 
social welfare, condemnation of 
anti-labor laws, improved liberal 
immigration laws, minimum 
wage, aid to schools, building 
thousands of low-cost houses 
and building more schools. 


Labor leaders made it clear 
also they wanted a clear-cut en- 
dorsement of the supreme court 
school ruling. This was also de- 
manded by Meany in the name 
of the oe est organization in 
America, e AFL-CIO with 
16,000, 000. members,” 

During the heat of the Steven- 
son-Harriman struggle when 
some labor leaders like McDon- 
ald and Thomas’ Kennedy, 
United Mine Workers vice pres- 
ident, were going for Harriman, 
a spokesman for the labor ad- 


-_ 


TES EXCLUSIVE IN THE WORKER! 


THOSE WHO have followed 
the Democratic convention in 
the Daily Worker, and will be 
reading the summaries and com- 
mentaries in today’s and next 
week’s Worker, will be aware of 
one important "element that did 
not get much attention in the 
commercial 

We're referring to the parti- 
) cipation and influence of labor. 
i. There: was ia! sizeable ‘bloc of 


isco.» al trade: wnionists; dmong ‘the :del-. 
1h cegates, and ‘a «strong lobby cf 


union leaders. Both were or- 
ganized and exerted strong pres- 
sures for a platform that em- 
bodied the needs of the work- 
ingman, the Negro people and 
the small farmers. Their impact 
was no small thing at the con- 


vention. 
* 


IT COULD BE that labor’s 
participation was more extensive 


‘at Chicago : this past week. than. 
> at any) timesim the political; hiss): | 


tory of the past’ decade. This 


was not the least important as- 
péct of the Democratic confab. 
If the coverage on this was 
almost exclusive with us, it is 
because we are concerned with 
the growth of labor's political ac- 
tivity, influence and inde 
ence; as well as with the aol 
opment of the political coalition 
of labor, Negro e small 
rr meN, “ig bg ose od 
kt is a Cry 
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tally for a 


visdry committee told newsmen 
that labor will unite behind one 
candidate in the event of a 
Stevenson-Harriman deadlock. 
They said they would make a 
concerted move if they felt. it 
was the only alternative to be- 
ing saddled with a candidate 
that labor felt it could not ac- 
cept. 


Shortly after this Reuther 
came out with a full-blown en- 
dorsement of Stevenson saying, 
“he has the broadest labor base 
of any candidate. I’m for Steven- 
son.’ 

Bolstering this. support for 
Stevenson were other labor lead- 
ers, Joseph ‘Keenan, AFL. vice 
president, David Dubinsky, 
ILWGU, Carey and Rieve; also 
Joe Beirne, telephone workers. 

George. Meany following his 
presentation before the ae 


committee on what planks labor \ 


wanted, said that labor™ people 
Should sit it out on the side- 
lines. 

Together with the leaders of 
the Negro peoples movement 
and a score of liberal organiza- 
tions labor sponsored a mass 
real civil rights plank 
in the paltform. It got six state 
delegation leaders to appear on 
the platform and pledge sup 

e 100 Negro delegates here 
worked closely with labor, many 
of them no from labor's ranks. 

dreds of delegates attend- 
ed i, Ate bh fer for Steven- 


son, where labor leaders together. 
wi swith: Mrs.: Eleanor: Roosevelt aad 
Stevenson shook hands: for ‘seve: 


“eth hours with ‘delegates, |: 


out well here, — by the 
inner-party strugg In the 
clash of forces, tl ~ eel vot- 
ers watched the dangerous role 
ployed in the convention by the 
party's most rabid cold war stok- 
ers, "led by Harriman and Tru- 
man. And it was their tactics 
which in turn put the Dixiecrats 
in a_ threatening balance-of- 
power position. 


Averell Harriman’s candidacy 
divided the convention. Harry 
Truman's endorsement of Har- 
riman «deepened the split.. It 
was this which put the Dixie- 
crat minority into a most ad- 
vantageous position. From that 
point on, it was the Harriman- 
Truman forces who had to take 
responsibility for the possibility 
of a reactionary ticket and a 
meaningless civil rights plank. 

It was these developments 
which turned the convention in- 
to an arena of bitterly contend- 
ing forces. 

. But out of that struggle, came 
renewed evidence that in the 
coalition of labor, liberal, Negro 
and farm groups lay the party's 
real strength and its potential for 
victorv ‘in November. 

Labor's 200-odd~ delegates 
here a record-high number, were 
a symbol of labor’s new merged 
unity and of its greater involve- 
ment in political action. When 
George Meany spoke here for the 
AFL-CIO as “the largest single 
organization in America,” his 
voice carried the weight of the 
most decisive segment of the 
party. 

Although they came here with 
differences on candidates, labor’s 
delegates were united on pro- 
gram. And Meany insisted here 
that the issue of civil rights and 
the Supreme Court decision on 
desegregation must be met head- 
on “because that’ decision has 
been challengend not by crimi- 
nals but by public officials.” 

The convention’s unprecedent- 
ed number of Negro delegates 
were in their large majority unit- 
ed here for a vigorous program 
which would express the demo- 
cratic needs of the nation’s min- 
orities. “Remember that 16 mil- 
lion Negroes are watching this 
convention,” was the stern warn- 
ing of delegate Belford V. Law- 
son of the District of Columbia. 

And .it was the aging but 
courageous Sen. Herbert Lehman 
of New York who rallied the 
broadest forces against the sin- 
ister manuevers of the Dixiecrats, 
pleading that “the Democratic 
party must not be a party-to 
these efforts—it must be a party 
against these efforts!” 

But if the struggle on civil 
rights was: the most dramatic 
and overriding conflict in the 
convention, it was not the only 
one. 

Arrayed against each "other 
were those who wrote Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal, broad social program, 
tax relief, public housing, mini- 
mum wage proposals into the 
platform—and those who remaifi- 
ed silent here but will fight these 
policies in the Congress and in 
the states. 

It was Joseph L. Rauh Jr., of 
Amerigans For Democratic Action, 
who red the etd to “pledge it- 
self to clean up wreckage left 


by. McCarthyism ied help rebuild 
vthe moral and:legal supports of the 
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JURISDICTIONAL WAR ON — 


By HERB SIGNER 


siege of jurisdictional warfare. 
The first demand of the union 
was for coastwide bargaining to 
take in all Atlantic and Gulf ports 
instead of the previous port-by- 
port negotiations. The shippers, 
knowing that the union’s hand 
would be considerably strengthen- 
ed by uniform, coastwide *bargain- 
ing, have stubbornly resisted it 
until now. 
The contract talks started Aug. 
1 and bogged down soon there- 
after. The two-year pact expires 
Sept. 30. ' 
Meanwhile, a third pier union 
election appeared to be shaping 
up as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board held a pre-election 
meeting Wednesday with lawyers 
for the ILA and its perennial chal- 
lenger, the International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen, AFL-CIO. 
Capt. William V. Bradley, ILA 
president, announced that his union 
would not make any _ further 
“peace proposals to the IBL. 
* , 
PAUL HALL, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Seafarers International 
Union, is the chief force behind 
the IBL. He is reported to have 
given $250,000 to the IBL for its 
election fight against the ILA. The 
AFL-CIO and its Maritime Trades 
Dept., while apparently-not yet 
ready to take the ILA back into 
the fold, refused to support the 
IBL this year. 
“Tf we tere to fight, then fight 
we will,” Bradley said. “And this 
time, we intend to make a ficht 
that will leave no doubt who 
speaks for the longshoremen.” 
The ILA defeated the IBL by 
narrow margins in December, 
1953 and-May, 1954. This year, 
however, the ILA is generally con- 
ceded to be in a much stronger 
position and is expected to win any 
election hands down. 

(As we go to press, it was | 
learned that the ILA has formal- | 
ly charged that thousands of the | 
signatures on the IBL petition 
for an election are “fraudulent.” 
and asked for an investigation 
by the NLRB before it decides on 
an election. The ILA also asked 


their 
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Ballots sorted at the NLRB 


International Longshoremen’s Association was previously challenged 


by its then AFL rival. ILA was 


that if the NLRB should finally 
decided to hold an election for 
the Port of New York, it should ' 
extend it to take~in all ports on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts.) 

* 


THE DEADLOCK between the 
ILA and shipping eniployers on 
the issue of coastwide bargaining 
is conceded to have considerable 
significance for longshore national- 
ly. A goal of d unionists for 
many, years has been industry- 


wide cares (as-is common to- 
day in most industries in the coun- 
trv), and for a common-expiration 
date for all contracts on the At- 
lantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts. 
The International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
on the West Coast, with this in 
mind, got into its coastwide con- 
tract signed earlier this year a pro- 
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~ Dockers Vow Fight to Finish 
For ILA and Contract Demands 


: 
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office in 


victor. : 


vision for a Sept. 30 wage reopener 
—to coincide with the expiration 
date for the Port of New York 
> now being negotiated by the 

The employers in the N. Y. 
Shipping Association dominate the 
industry throughout the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts. And,. as the 
ILWU points out, twénty of the 
thirty-six employers in the NYSA 
operate on the Pacific Coast. 

The ILA is demanding a 32 
cent an hour general wage _in- 
crease, additional pay for men 
working in the hold or on danger- 
ous jobs, a new safety code and 
a 2,240 maximum sling load, 
twelve paid holidays and improved 
pensions, welfare and vacations, a 
program of joint hiring practices 
between the union and employers, 


and other benefits. 


TRUMAN MANEUVER 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Bill of Rights.” But the civil lib- 


erties issue was barely mentioned 


' 


in the platform. | 
Certainly, the convention failed| 
to make the party as a whole the! 
champion of the peace aspirations’ 
of the American people. 
_In the raucous cries for a bel- 
ligerent U. §S. attitude in the 
Middle East, the barring of China 


from the U. N., the psovoking of 


omy at only half its potential rate 
of growth; permit the farm popula- 
tion fall dangerously behind and 
allow many areas within our coun- 
try to remain chronically depressed; 
condemn our school children to 
make shift schooling; deny to vast 
numbers of our people access to 
even the most rudimentary require- 
ments of medical care; destroy the 
potential wealth of our natural re- 
sources by surrendering them to the 
greed and exploitation of special 


~ violence in Eastern Europe, there} interests and condemn our nation 


was little to match the repeatedly- 
voiced peace sentiments of the na- 
tions voters. 


Almost ignored were the. Pro- 
Geneva forces and groups like the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom who came here 
to plead for improved relations, dis-| 
armament and the banning of 
atomic weapons. 

However, the Democratic 
did give promise here that it will 
figat for the impoverished farmers. 
It did respond to the warning from 
James Patton, president. of the. 
National Farmers Union that “the 
lights are going out in too many 
family farm homes across America.” 

In some of the bold social and 
economic plans laid out here, there’ 
was recaptured some of the spirit 
of the New Deal era, applied to 
some of today’s problems. | 
Tt was Walter Reuther, president 
of the United Auto, Workers, who} 
voiced the challenge to ‘policies 
which *éxpdtid at" di 


party 


tic econ- 


to second class status in the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for 


peaceful purposes.” : 

‘It was the mood of a new New 
Deal which caught the imagina- 
tién of many of the rank and file 
delegates as they left the conven- 
tion- behind them. From dele- 
gates votes, the party’s attention: 


now. shifts to voters votes and} 


electoral votes. The “magic num- 
ber” changes now from the 686 
one-half votes needed to win nomi- 
nation to the 266 electoral votes 
that it takes to win the election 
in November. ; 

The focus is on ten key ‘states— 
New. York, California, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ilinois, Missouri — with 239 
electoral: votes, alt but 27 of the 
votes | to win. All are in 
the balance Jt November, and 
the margin of-victory in. eaéh lies 
ide hands ef leber, aad, Negro 
"In this’ striggfe,* aie falty wal 


be fighting the twin enemy of the 
GOP and apathy in its own ranks. 
Still, there were many here in Chi- 
cago this past week who battled for 
a platform and a ticket which 
could arouse fighting zeal and en- 
thusiasm in the hearts ef many 
Americans who have swept this 
party to victary in days past. 
They: sought to recall here the 
spirit of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
rallying cry of 1932: “This is more 
than a political campaign; it is a 
call to arms! Give me your help, 


not to win votes alone, but to win 


this crusade to restore America 
to its own people!” 


Nat'l Medical Ass‘n 


Meets in New York 


THE NATIONAL Medical 
Association, representing the na- 
tion's Negro doctors, opened” its 
61st annual convention this week 
in New York. Some 4,000 physi- 


clans were registered. con- 
vention will review not only the 
social advances made by Negro 
physicians and their extended 
activities but also their contribu- 
tions to all fields of medicine. __ 
President-elect of the NMA is 
Dr: T.R.M. Howard, the. Missis- 
sippi sur who. .drew the 
wrath of state’s white supre- 
macists for his militant fight for 
desegregation. His family to 
leave -Mississippi after he had 
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‘OUR | previous column 
recounted the failure of the 
underdeveloped italist 
countries to make industtial 
progress, as shown in -the 
latest UN World Economic Re- 


port. The same survey tells an 
opposite story about a group of 


- countries that were once just as 


backward, those. with pugeecrse 4 
planned economies’ ‘or a social- 
ist structure. ' : 

It is an old story for the USSR. 
But China, Bulgaria and Ruman- 
ia, among others, were~ until 
quite recently in. the.same boat 
with those countries still stag- 
nating in poverty and foreign ex- 
ploitation. 

. From 1938 to 1955 industrial 
production in Bulgaria multiplied 


_ over 5% times, in Rumania 3% 


times, fn Hungary and Poland 
4 and 4% times respectively. In 
China, between 1949 and 1955 
industrial production multiplied 
4 1-4 times, reaching more than 
twice the level achieved~- under 
Japanese occupation during 


World War II. In all these coun- ~ 


tries the emphasis has been on 
heavy industry, especially the en- 


gineering industries. Advanced. 


machinery provides the basis for 
economic growth and indepen- 
dence, and for that reason is the 
most difficult commodity to ob- 
tain from imperialist states. 


proposition — either 

tion on more consumers - 
goods to raise living standards or 
concentration on heavy industry 


by “imposing sacrifices” on the 
tion. 


he fact is that sound eco- 
nomic planning, like technical 
engineering, requires. certain 
siauaabons and a_ balanced 
growth -of different sections 6f 
the economy. Heavy and engin- 
eering industries must grow more 
rapidly. because only through 
mechanization can labor produc~. 
tivity be increased enough de- 
cisively to raise the average level 
of living. ’ 


* 
OF COURSE, mistakes can 
and haye been made in setting 


the propentions but one cannot 
spea 


accurately of the neglect 
of the consumer in countries 
where textile and shoe produc- 
tion has increased two to three 
times since. before World War 
II. Here is what the UN Report 
says of living standards in the 
European socialist countries: 
“In absolute amount consump- 
tion in 1954 was significantly 
(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Unien Visits Demos Confab 
® Leeal Expels Racist 


TEN thousand packinghouse 
workers in Chicago held a mili- 
tant one-hour demonstration to 
back up their rally contract de- 
mands now under negotiation; 


| and to support labor's program 


at the Democratic convention. 
The rally, held in the stockyard 
area, took place near the Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre where ‘the 
Democratic convention was be- 
ing held. 


PAINTERS 
Birmingham, Ala., expelled a 
member, Elmer B. Brock, for “en- 
gaging in acts tending to bring 
the brotherhood into disrepute.” 


~Brock tried to set up a lily-white 


union at the Butler Mfg. Co., a 
steel fabricating plant. Brock’s 
phony outfit, the “Southern Fab-. 
ricating and Steelwerkers, Inc.,” 
also took a beating in an NLRB 
election at the Butler plant, from 
an AFL-CIO union, the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron 


Workers. 
* 


SCREENED seamen, pressing — 


to get their papers back from the 
Coast Guard, are awaiting a rul- 
ing by the U..S. Court of A 

peals. The government, accord- 
ing to an attorney for the West 
Coast men, is trying to start “an- 
other long, legal merry-go-round” 
‘to forestall the carrying through 
of federal court decisions order- 
ing the Coast Guard to return 
Seamen's papers and allow them 
to go to work. 

* 


WORKERS have gained more 


in union contracts signed in the 


Local 432, in - 


of Research points out that most 

wage increases in the last three 

months have ranged between 10 

and 15 cents. an hour, or three 

to five cents more than 1955. 
* 

JOSEPH KEENAN, secretary 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, teld a 
membership rally of Local 3 in 
New York that “our great hope 
today is to elect energetic men 
to Congress who will repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law.” Keenan called 
for all-out support to (COPE’s 
registration drive. T 

* 


THE Switchmen’s Union has 
demanded a 17 percent wage ‘in- 
crease from the nation’s railroads. 
Also, the union is seeking prem- 
ium pay for holiday work, and an 
additional eight percent wage 
adjustment to cover inequities 
between roadmen and yardmen. 
SUNA president W. A. Fleete 
said the steel settlement shows 
the way to win 'the switchmen’s 
demands. 

* 

UNION or Week will be 
observed by AFL-CIO Sept. 3-7. 
George: Meany, in a statement, 
emphasized the point that the 
union label is labor’s “guarantee” 
that the product was made under 
union conditions by union |a- 
bor. | 

ets 

NEARLY two out of three 
families in the country are pay- 
ing off some kind of debt, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve 
Board's annual survey of con- 
sumer finances. 

* 

THE “non-operating” unions 

taking a strike vote last wéek in - 


the face of stalling by the na- 


tion's railroad and “amazing” 
igns that the workers will be 
asked to take a pay cut of six 


-and one-half cents’ an hour. The 


unions, through their joint ne- 
gotiating committee, ‘has asked 
or a 25-cent an hour wage im 
crease effective Aug. 1. — 

ee ices . 


TV 

Saturday, Aug. 18 
Children’s Theatre (4) 9 am 
_ Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 am 
Howdy Doody (4) 10 am 
Big Top (2) Noon 
Junior Town Meet (13) Noon 
Watch Mr. Wizard (4) 12:30 
Stories before the game (9) 1:10 
Laurel and Hardy (2) 1:30 
Movie: So Ends Our Night (4) 1:30 
Giants-Pirates (11) 1:55 
Long Before Shakespeare (2) 2 


Right Now—discussion (2) 2:30 
Movie Museum—Wallace Beery in 


Lost World; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. | 


‘Hyde—excerpts (9) 3 
Colonel March of Scotland Yard 
(9) 4:30 
Championship Bowling (4) 1 
Million Dollar Movie: The Teck- 
man Mystery (9) 5 
News (2)'6 
Rin Tin Tin (7) 6 
Foreign Press Report (13) 3: 
Open Mind-drug addiction (4 
Beat the Clock (2) 7:30 
Happy Felton (9) 7:30 
Polka Party (13 )7:30 
Dodgers-Phillies (9) 7:55 
Jackie Gleason in the Honeymoon- 
ers (2) 8 
Science Fiction Theatre (5) 8 
Yankees-Baltimore (11) 8 
Spanish Show (13) 6 
Festival of Stars—Charles Coburn. 
Fay Holden in Mr. Kagle and 
the Baby Sitter (4) 9:30 
Gunsmoke (2) 10 
High Finane@e-quiz (2) 10:30 
Adventure Theatre (4) 10:30 Paul 
Douglas—host 
Dodger Scoreboard (9) 10:50 
Million Dollar Movie: Teckman 
Mystery (9) 11 
TV 
Sunday, Aug. 19 
Library Lions — educational films 
(4) 9 a.m. 
a Train (13) 9:30 Gospel sing- 


Leal Up and Live (2) 10:30 

Eye on New York (2) 11 

Focus—documentary (7) 11 

Camera Three (2) 11:30 

Let's Take a Trip (2) Noon. Visit 
to shipbuilding co. 
Ciants-Pirates (11) 1:55 

Movie: Lost Boundaries (2) 2:30. 
Drama of Negro family. With 
Mel Ferrer, Beatrice Pearson 

Youth Wants to voted (4). 3:30. 
Harold Stassen—gues 

Movie Museum (3. 

Dr. Frank Baxter (2) 4 Renaissance’ 
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Al Roads Lead to Midvale 


LABOR PRESS PICNIC 


Sunday, September 23 
- CAMP MIDVALE — Midvale, N. J 
Admission $1.50 — Children Free | 


Fer further information call: AL 4-0639. 
Auspices: New York Freedom of Press Committee 


——— -_ —_—_— 


Remember the Date 
SEPT. 22 


| 
SEAMEN’S FALL DANCE | i 


& ENTERTAINMENT. 


AB BM, BABB Mh hee CE A. om MM el Me ee 


American Forum (4) 4:30 
Movie: The _ Brothers 
(British 


(5) 4:30 


5, 7:30 and 10 

Telephone Time (2) 6. Emperor 
Norton’s Bridge—drama 

You Are There—Liberation of Paris 
(Repeat) (2) 6:30 

Lassie (2) 7 

Private Secretary (2) 
Southern 3 

Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 

Steve Allen Show (4) 8 

Sunday Night Concert — Music of 
Rossini, Enesco, Weber, Wagner 
(5) 8 

General Electric Theatre—Ronald 
Regan—host. Kin Hunter in Try 
to Remember (2) 9 

Goodvear Playhouse (4) 9 
Ted Mack Amateur Hour (7) 9 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents—Premo- 
nition (2) 9:30 


7:30 Ann 


| $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
|What's My Lime (2) 10:30 
RADIO 
Saturday, Aug. 18 


Contemporary French Composer 
WNYC Noon 

Chamber Music Time WYNC 1 

Ciants-Pirates WMCA 1:55 

Opera Matinne—Barber of Seville 

WNYC 2 

Music Festival WABC 4: 05. Cel- 
list—Laszlo Varga. Plays Dvorak 
Concerto for Cello & Orchestra 

Stan Lomax Sports WOR 6:45 

Masterwork Hour—Spanish Com- 
posers WNYC 7 

_Yankees-Baltimore WINS 7:55 

Dodgers-Phillies WMGM 7:55 

Ae We See It—AFL-CIO series 


WABC 8:45 
| Municipal Concert Hall WNYC 10 
Chamber Music Time WNYC 11 


I Am A Fugitive From a Chain 


Movie: The -Teckman Mystery (9)} 


Sunday, Aug. 19 
Woolworth Hour WCBS 1 
Dodgers-Phillies WMGM_ 1:30 
Yankees-Baltimore WINS 1:55 
Giants-Pittsburgh WMCA 1:55 
World Music Festival.— Holland 

Festival W.CBS 2:05 
Republican Convention Eve news- 

casters WABC 5:30 


Masterwork Hour—Ivry Gitlis, vio- 
linist. Blays Stravinsky Violin 
Concerto in D™WNY¥C 7 

Mitch Miller Show WCBS 7:05. 
Dave Brubeck, Lionel Hampton 

MOVIES 

Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 

La Strada (Italian) 52nd St. Trans- 
ux 


a 


Gang (1932 Warner revival), 
Terrace, 23rd near London Ter- 
race—Sun. & Mon. 
King and I, Roxy 
Secret of the Reef, Baronet 
Story of Louis Pasteur (1936 re- 
vival) Translux Norm: andie 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Rififi, Fine Arts 
Madame Butterfly, Art 


Private’s Progress (English), Guild 
50th 2 
Cartered Affair, Gramercy, Beek- 
man, 34th St. 

Ladykiller (English-Guiness), Wav- 
erly. Today thru Tues. With 
House of Ricordi (Italian musical) 

Game of Love (French), One Sum- 
mer of Hapniness (Swedish), 
World 

The ‘Doctors (French), Paris 

Two Cents Werth of Hope (Italian), 
and Forbidden Games (French); 
Thalia, Sat. only; Flamenco 
(Spanish dance film) and. Stars 
of Russian Ballet, Sun. only 


Public Enemy -and Little Caesar 
(revivals), Riverside—Sat. only 
Nemo-—Sat. only 

Catered Affair, Dorset, Uptown— 
Starts Sun. 

Spanish Earth and Forgotten Vil- 
lage (revivals) Heights Sat. only 

You Only Live Once—Museum of 
Modern Art—Sat. Only. Fritz 
Lang film with Sylvia Sidney 
and Henry Fonda. Man Who 
Could Work Miracles — H. G. 
Wells film starts Sun. 

Proud and Beautiful (French) Ap- 
ollo 42nd St. With an English 
film 

Greek Films, New Cameo, 44th & 
8th Ave. 


“ 


a 


Gala Yeuth Weekend 


Aug. 31 - Sept. 4 — $22.50 
if 


ee eo oe en ee 


at Camp Kinderland §|! 


237 Third Avenne © GR 3-7686 
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‘Red Army man and so was Stanley 


was every bit the kind of American 
‘the Russian felt he was when he 
shook his hand and said: 


people through you!” 


have independent opinions on im- 
}portant questions. | 


reviving some of the social movies 
that were inspired by the Roose- 
velt tradition. 


LaCava 1936 movie My Man God- 


shaken up by the 1929 economic 
crash. 


plaved the part of a once prosper- 
eus gent who had lost everything, 
he had in the crash and is now 
living with other “forgotten men” 
in a Hooverville, 
first time he is learning the real 
meaning-of words like fellowship, 


dignity, humanity. 


to say about the’ parasitical lives 
lived by the fabulously fich while 
millions were unemployed and des- 
titute in a depression such as the} 
country had never seen. One of the} 
lines spoken by Powell said 
only differences between a man 
and a derelict phn nao 


movie houses around the citv one 
can also see revivals of Orson 
Wells’ Citizen Kane, Mervyn Le- 
Roys I Am A Fugitive From A 
Chain Gang, William Dieterle’s, 
Story of Pasteur and John F ord's, 
iGrapes of Wrath. - 


saw ‘Grapes’ 
adult film of great stature al 
‘dignity . 
the shoulder and lashed out with! 
both fists. . . 
‘message ‘for | every working man | waemakens 
and woman.” 


eral times in the last sixteen years. 


imonths age. Everything in it—the, 
acting of Henry Fonda, Jane Dar- 


well, 
Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonograni Grapewine, Gregg Toland’s pho- 
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| Some Good Mevie 


Revivals 


New Playing Around Town 


By DAVID PLATT 


Quite a few ow Holly- 


wood films of the’ 30s = 40s aref 
being revived these days? 


Recently on TV there were re- 
vivals of Columbia’s None Shall 
Escape and RKO’s Master Race. 


None Shall Escape, one of 
Hollywood’s most pewerful anti- 
Nazi films, was written by Lester 
Cole, blacklisted member of the 
Hollywood Ten. It was based om 
Allied declarations that war crim- 
inals shall be brought back, judged: 
and punished at the scene of their 
crimes. It included an eloquent 
scene of Jewish heroism of the 
kind asSociated with the Warsaw 
Ghetto uprising. 

Master Race, another outstand- 
ing anti-Nazi film wag written and; 


directed by Herbert Biberman, also}. 


a member of the Hollywood ‘Ten, 
also blacklisted. One of its features 
was a warm and friendly treatment 
of a senior lieutenant of the Med- 
ical Corps of the Red Army whom 
the Americans and British liber- 


MUNI 


took a stand against red-baiting 
which it exposed as a threat to 
gag the first one who complained 
about low wages and long hours. 


ated from a Nazi prison, It was a 
treat to watch the Russian and the 
American major working together] ; 
in such harmony. Carl Esmond 
was excellent in the_role of the 


Ridges as the American officer. He 


“I feel 
I have met the entire American 


But those films were made in) 
the mid-40s when it was still pos- 
sible to work in Hellywood and 


wa 
THE MOVIE theatres are “also 


Not long ago I saw the Gregory 
frey. It was one of those New Deal 


type films about people who were 


and Carole 
Powell 


William Powell 
Lombard were the stars. 


where for. the 


The film had some harsh things 


“the | 


IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


In January, 1940, when I ral g 
I said it was 


. talked straight from 
and has.a burning} 3200 
passing years 


have strengthened that original im- 
pression. I have seen this film ‘sev- 


The last time was a couple of; 


Russell Simpson, Charlie 
tography, Ford's direction, Nunally 


' Fourth Ave. 


It portrayed the growing up of 
a young worker in a part of Amer- 
ica where ruthless tersor paraded 
ag the lw. Tom Joad is forced to 
leave town to save himself from 
being lynched by thugs hiding be- 
hind badges and when Ma Joad 
asks him “where will vou be Tom,” 
he replies: “Everywhere, everv- 
where you look. Wherever thev's 
a cop beaten up a guy I'l] be 
there.” And Ma Joad adds these 
inspiring words which one no 
longer hears in a Hollywood mov:e: 
“We are the people. We will en- 
dure like the earth, while the ric) 
wither away from generation to 
generation. This was Ford’s Grapes 
of Wrath, a film of deep human- 
ism and integrity that had the look 
and sound of -real life. It .sewt a 
shoek through he country with its 
scenes of hunger and terror, but it 
also inspired ‘many with its fight- 
back spirit. One critic said “it con- 
tributed vitally to the political edu- 
cation of the American voters.’ 

‘Grapes of Wrath’, like I Am A 
Fugitive From A Chain Gang and 
the ether outgtanding social films 
of the 30s and 40s by coming to 
grips with the vital questions of 
the day in an honest Way, were 
carrying on not ‘communism’ as the 
Un-Americans stated, but the great 
democratic tradition of the ‘muck- 
rackers’ Theodore Dreiser and 
writers hke Melville, Whitman and 
Emerson who once said: “The 
scholar or critic defending the 
cause of slavery, of arbitrary gov- 
ernment, of monopoly, of the op- 
pressor is a traitor to his profes- 
‘sion. He is not company for clean 
people.” Because they agreed with 
Emerson, writers like Lester Cole, 
Herbert. Biberman, John Howard 
‘Lawson, Ring Lardner, Jr., Albert 
Maltz and others were declared 
unfit to work in Hollywood. 


DON’T COOK HOME. EAT WITH US. 
Delicious home cooked meals, served from 
2 to 8 p.m., Baturday, August 18: Sunday, 
— 19. At Brighton Community Center, 

pete bare ey és B’klyn. Ausp: 


Classified Ads 


ENGLISA BOT sens 3 speed gears, 
hand brakes, and tourist bag. 
SPEC. $39.95 Standard Brand Dist., 145 

(13th and 14 Sts.) One 


free parking or two tokens. 


}_bgur 


hnson’s screenplay adapted from | MOVING, storage, 


Steinbeck $s monumental ao of| 


Bee TR, PSR TaM: le rn 
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film that I can thik of that, 
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It Seems to Me 


By MARTHA STONE . 

The people of New Jersey deserve congratulations for theit 
effective struggle in defense of the Bill of Rights. This was the 
issue in the fight to force the N.J. Senate to confirm Judge Bigelow 
to the Rutger’s Board of Governors. 

This fight icr the Bill of Rights took on broad proportions 
back in May 1955 when the Walter un-American witch hunt com- 
mittee invaded our, state. The peoples’ unity was of such wide 
scope that the inquisitors suffered a serious rebuff. 

In fact when the committee left town, and all the smog had 
cleared away, unlike other areas that could be named, only a, few 
people were fired from their jobs. In one big plant—Linden GM— 
the union won reinstatement of a worker who-was fired. The issues 
raised in that struggle have persisted to this very day into the 
continuing light for the reinstatement of-the three Newark teachers 
victimized by the un-Americans and the Newark Board of Educa- 
tion. 

One newspaper, the Newark Star-Ledger, together with a 
small band: of McCarthyite State Senators, did not learn the big 


lesson of the fight back against the un-American committee. They - 


underestimated the growing unity and resistance of theh people 
against those who weuld encroach upon the civil liberties of the 
American people. 7 

The Senate Judiciary Committee refused to, approve Governor 
Meyners nomination of former Judge John O. Bigelow to the Rut- 
gers Board, because he had represented a Newark teacher who 
used the 5th amendment when called in by the un-American com- 
‘mittee. But this attack, initiated by the Star-Ledger, was exposed 
and defeated by the pressure of public opinion. 

Yes, the people won a victory on Aug. 9 when the entire State 
Senate over rode the judiciary committee, and by a 13-4 vote con- 
firmed Judge Bigelow. 

It was a clear cut victory for the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights which protect persons brought before the law and gives 
them the right cf counsel. 

It was a/tremendous victory for the legal profession, in this 
state who fought the attempt to slander and smear attorneys who 
perform their constitutional duties. ) : 

It was also a victory for labor which has championed the fight 
for democracy. CIO leader Joel Jacobson called the judiciary com- 
mittee’s action “one of the most heinous offenses against civil Jib- 
erties it has ever been New Jersey's misfortune to witness.” 

It was a victory for the Meyner administration over what the 
Governor correctly called “McCarthvism.” 

It was a victory for Judge Bigelow who defended his consti- 
tutional riglit to defend a client’ civil liberties. 

It is a blot on New Jersey’s name that the Newark Star-Ledger 
championed this insidious attack. In contrast the Newark News, 
Asbury Park Press and other a apers, to say nothing of the 
N.Y. Times, N.Y. Post, and others all over the country, editorially 
supported the goed fight made by the good people of New Jersey. 

The people, benefiting from this victory, should take the issue 
of constitutional and democratic rights into the election campaign. 
In a few weeks the campaign will be in full swing. This great vic- 
tory should be extended into the political arena with support of 
candidates who uphold the Constitution, for enforcement of the 
Supreme Court desegregation decisi¢n, and for a strong, effective 
civil rights program for our country. 

(Due to reasons beyond our control we were ,not able to run 
the concluding article of the series on the struggle of the steel 
workers against the Steel Trust. This article will appear in next 
week's edition.) } 


JERSEY DEMOCRAT URGES 
AID TO POULTRY FARMERS 


ee eee ee ee 


NEW BRUNSWICK:—With the school lunch programs, develop- 


a sii ite itiat ot se_inglude release of, surplus 
* |, grain to farmers at.reducad. prices, 


Democratic Party convention in 
Chicago occupying the headlines, 
Sidney Shiff, Democratic candidate 
for Congress in the 8rd CD, urged 
the convention to adopt a farm 
polsry that -would aid poultry 
armers, Egg production accounted 
for more than 40 percent of all 
cash receipts for Jersey agricultur- 
al products in 1954, and no other 
state derives as large a proportion 
of its agricultural income from 
eggs. 

Mr. Schiff; in a telegram to 
Claude Wickard, chairman of the 
convention's agricultural advisory 
committee, which is drafting the 
farm plank for the Democrats, 
said that “conditions will become 
chaotic unless immediate relief is 
forthcoming.” He tirged that the 
farm plank contain policies that 
numerous poultry farmers and egg 
co have endorsed in the state. 


government purchase of eggs for 


ment of new foreign markets, 
abolish speculation in egg futures, 
develop new uses for the product 
and averting overproduction. 
Sthiff is opposing incumbent 
Congressman James C. Auchin- 
closs, Republican: Auchinloss has 
been criticized often in the past 
for his reactionary record in Con- 


gress. 


Western Union 
Moves to Boost 


Press Rates 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 15.—The 
Western Union Telegraph Co. ask- 
ed the Federal Communications 
Commission yesterday for an 8.22 
percent increase in interstate press 
rates. 

The. press rate hike, which 
would become effective Sept. 14 
would. bring; the firnm an .estimated, 


$10.. milljon;.more: in xevenues. * 
Yeats SP 
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Won Bigelow Confirmation 


TRENTON. — Confirmation by 
the State Senate of Judge John O. 
Bigelow to the Rutgers Board of 


Governors was being widely hail-. 
ed throughout the state‘as a @ictory| 


over McCarthyism. Bigelow, after 
a bitter fight and unprecedented 
Senate procedures, was confirmed 
by a 13-4 vote—two more votes 
than necessary in the 21 men 
Senate. 

Governor Robert Meyner, who 
submitted Bigelow’s name for the 
post, and who refused to withdraw 
it after the judiciary committee of 


the Senate turned it down by a 4-3! 
vote, issued a statement in Paris: 


were he was inspecting air force 
installations. He said: 
“It is most reassuring that pub- 


lic opinion so expressed itself that 
the Senate acted favorably. ... It: 


not only shows our state Bill of 
Rights was upheld, but also the 
federal Bill of Rights, The basic 
issue was recognized.” | 

Bigelow’s confirmation “was re- 
assuring evidence of the power of 
public opinion” the Goveronr said. 

The Senate vote confirming the 
noted jurist came late. Thur’tay 
night August 9th after the judiciary 
committee permitted the questign 
to go to the entire Senate. Seven 
Republicans and six Democrats 
voted for confirmation. 
" Judge Bigelow expressed delight 
over the action and thanked all 
those who supported him. “The 
way newspapers, lawyers, friends 
and even strangers rallied to the 
cause is something I will never for 
get” he said. , 

The Newark Star-Ledger, who 


ge eee 


Nutley Rejects State Rent Law, 
Will Use Own Local Ordinance 


NUTLEY.—Town council will 
reject the state “rent control” act 
which automatically increases all 
rents 15-20 percent, and will apply 
its own control ordinance. Nutley 
had been one of the communities 
asking for state enabling legisla- 
tion. 

‘ The Nutley ordinance provides 


for gradual decontrol and permits. 


a 10 percent increase based on a 
two-year lease. In Newark a similar 
type of local ordinance is being 
fought in the courts by landlor 
groups, 

Meanwhile criticism of the Re- 
publican dominated legislature's 
automatic rent increase law -con- 
tinued. The Newark News, in an. 
editorial headed “Rent Control 
Mess,” said the legislature “has 
created a‘sadly confused situation.” 
The editorial criticized the legisla- 
tors for not giving “the municipal- 
ities the enabling act they re- 
quested” and not supporting “the 
efforts of local officials to hold a 
reasonable line.” 

“By acting they have made cer- 
tain,” the News stated, “that local 
regulations should not stand in the 
way of rent increases, some justi- 
fied perhaps, some not.” 

Letters to the paper, except for 
a few by landlords who equate 
rent control with “Communism,” 
were critical of the legislature's 


gift to the realty corporations. 
Newark’s city council has deferred 
action on the new state law after 
bitterly criticizing the automatic 
rent increase provisions. 

Main strategy of rent control 
advocates seems to be to urge the 

eople to tell the council to stand 
firm, to fight for the city ordinance 
and ignore the state law. : 

The Essex County Communist 
Party distributed 3,000 leaflets at 
shops and in working-class com- 
munities last week in Newark. The 
leaflets informed that rent in- 
creases are illegal, and quoted 
Council President Brady that land- 
lords“ cannot get increases in this 
city until the City Council agrees 
to it.” 

The Party leaflet urged “full 
support to the City Council’ stand 
condemning the ? Serer mace ara 
inated legislature, and continuing 
the local ordinance . . . get together! 


instituted the uproar around Bige- 
low’s nomination, and some Sen- 
ators who opposed him tried to 
create the impression that Bige- 
low’s representing a Newark teach- 
er who used the 5th amendment 
was not the issue. Two Senators, 
however, Donald Fox, Dem., Essex 
and John Waddington, Dem., 
Salem said in the Senate debate 
that it was. Fox stated: 


“, « « a fundamental and basic 
charge was held against Judge 
Bigelow . . . that he represented 
a man who took the 5th amend- 
ment... .” Waddington said... . 

“. «. this nominee . . . could have 
been _ in the position he is in 
only for one reason—because he 
represented a man who invoked 
the 5th amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” 


The Newark News, which play- 
ed’ a prominent role in the fight 
to confirm Bigelow, hailed the vic- . 
tory with an editorial entitled “Dis- 
grace Averted.” The News called 
it “a case of guilt by association - 
all over again,” and said “irrespon- 
sible journalism was at the bottom 
of this controversy, as it was in the 
campaign aganist U. S. Senator 
Case.” 7 

The Star-Ledger editorially said 
Bigelow’s confirmation was “the 


with the other tenants in your! 
building or neighborhood. Agree 


not to pay illegal increases... . 
Remember the lessons of this whole 
rent control fight. Most politicians 
bend to the landlord and _ real 
estate interests unless the little 
people are able to counter with 
their own pressuer. The people can 
protect their interests best * reine 
organization and independent po- 
litical action.” 


Shop Talk 


CD USED IN STRIKE 


The State AFL has threatened 
to withdraw from participation 
in civil defense groups unless ac- 
tion is taken to end the “shocking 
abuse of power by one county 
CD head. 

AFL president Louis Marciante 
accused the CD director and the 
sheriff of Hunterdon county of 
deputizing six CD workers and 
assigning them to patrol duty at 
the struck Riegel. Paper Co. in 
Milford. 


LONGSHORE PAY 


Much is heard about the high 
hourly pay of longshoremen. But 
figures > ol that the average dock 
worker on the New Jersey-New 
York waterfront averaged only $60 
a week in 1955. Over half of the 
workers averaged less than $4,000, 
and 11,500 of the 27,000 made less 
than $3,000 a year. The figures 
come from the Bi-State Commis- 
sion. who certainly wouldn’t under- 
estimate earnings. The demand of 
the ILA for a 32 cent an hour hike 
in- the contract under -negotiated 
with the shipping bosses is not. un- 


reasonable, and makes sense on). 
income:up from: $424,000 to:$538,- 


the. basis. of, what ‘the: workers : in 
this | highly -, dangerous 


average in a year. 


‘industry 
° eels 


LABOR BRIEFS 


ersey building trades workers 
will not accept industry proposal 


best solution,” and then launched 
a vicious attack on the Essex Coun- 
ty Bar Association. The Essex law- 
yers group had criticized the Sen- 
ate committee and voted over- 
whelming confidence in Bigelow. 
The Union County Bar Association 
also condemned the Senate com- - 
mittee’s action as a threat to the 
constitutional rights of accused 
persons to counsel. Numerous other 
groups, Organizations, newspapers 
and individuals including the N.J. 
Bar Association, Joel Jacobson, 
C1O leader, the Essex Chapter of 
the American Jewish Congress the 
N.Y. Timés, and many others spoke 
out in favor of Bigelow’s confirma- 
tion. 


This Is How To 
Run A Bridge? 


CAMDEN. — An exotic strip- 
tease dancer, billed as TNT from 
Gay Paree,’ is threatened with 
court action to recover. money al- 
legedly paid her for “stenographic 
services tot he Delaware River 
Joint Toll Bridge Commission. 


Attorney General Herbert Cohen 
of Pennsylvania said he would seek 
to recover $715 allegedly paid to 
blonde Nony Brandt who works 
in Philly night spots. 

“No one has ever. seen Miss 
Brandt at work nor have they ever 
seen any of the work for which she 


for 18 month wage freeze says 
Peter Weber, vice president of the 
New Jersey Building Trades Coun- 
cil. . . . Aluminum workers at 
Edgewater back on job with three 
year contract signed between Al- 
coa and United Steel Workers 
Union ending nine day strike... . 
The big monopoly immedfately 
raised price of alasdiel one cent 
a pound. . . . Crucible Steel, Har- 
rison, back to 90 percent of pro- 


{duction following 33 day steel 


strike. . . . Curtiss-Wright - net 
profits increased 35,7 percent in 
rst half of ‘56 over same period 
of ’55.... Local 807, AFL-Team- 
sters signed four year contract for 
10,000 truck drivers in metro- 
— area getting 18% cent an 
our package. . .. Nine hundred 
and fifty Congoleum-Nairn work- 
ers, Kearny, ‘members Rubber 
Workers Union, on_ strike since 
June 20 were scheduled to resume 
negotiations. , . . Five hundred 
steel workers at Allan Wood Steel 
Co., Dover, on strike with senio® 
ity and fringe benefits main issue. 
. « Walter Kidde, Belleville, net 


000 in dirst ‘six, menths: of ’56: with: 
large backlog“of' unfilled orders,’ 


allegedly was paid,” Cohen said. 
Miss Brandt countered with: “I did 
my typing at home.” 

Ousted commission chairman 
Leslie Brown of Trenton and for- 
mer commissioners Alexander Mil- 
ler and R. Chapman Carver of 
Pennsylvania’ were accused of 
paying themeselves some $84,000 
in salaries, although.they were not 
entitled to them. 


Washington 
State to Vote on 
Open Shop Law 


OLYMPIA, Wash, Aug. 15.(FP). 
This state’s version of the so- 
called “right -to- work” measure 
will be on the ballot in Novem- 
ber, State Secretary Earl Coe an-— 
nounced. Coe claimed the had re- 
ceived more than the necessary 
50,000 signatures of registered 
voters required to put it on the 
ballot. at 

Union leaders here point out 
such a measure would outlaw the 
: hop .and gains won 


union s 
by ‘organized labor. They: promise 
‘an all-out fizht. 
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How Long, 0 Lord, How Long 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU SIT BEFORE the 
TV screen and watch the 
garish drama of our politics, 
see the politicians dart 


across the stage, listen to 
their super- 
charged rheto- 
ric and you are 
one with °mil- 
lions. 
There sifs 

old Harry in § 
his box, his 3 
wary eyes be- , 
hind the specs 
focused as in- 
tently on the 
proceedings as - 
some crafty alley-cat that is stalk- 
ing a mouse. The camera shilts 
to the others and you are in the 
national gallery half expecting 
the boys to pass with hot-dogs 
and Coca Cola. 

* 
_ THERE is +0 co-axial camera, 
as yet, that can catch history re- 
troactively, but if there were the 
machine that H. G. Wells once 
described, which could peer into 
the future or glance back into 
the past, what a pageant we 
would see! For it was 100 years 


ago, almost to the day, when the . 


issue so closely related to civil 
rights: rose before the’ people: 
would slaveocracy extend its 
power into the new states of the 
West? 

. One hundred years ago, on 
June 17, 1856, in Philadelphia, 
the Republican Party held its 
first national convention and 
dedicated itself to the slogan: 
“No new foot-of slave soil.” (How 
Thaddeus Stevens would turn in 
his grave if he saw the GOP 
today). Its chairman E, D. Mor- 
gan, of New York, said, referring 
to the encroachments of the slave 
power, the issue is “whether the 
broad national policy our fath- 
ers established; cherished and 
maintained. is to be permitted 
to descend to her sons.” Though 
‘the convention limited its anti- 
slavery program to a free West, 
the gathering united all Ameri- 
cans who opposed the further 
spread of the plantation. 

* 


IF OUR retroactive TV work- 


ed it would show us both houses 
of Congress in 1856, the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet, united in 
full sympathy for the Southern 
might; would reveai that seven 
of the nine justices of the Su- 
preme Court either owned plan- 
tations or sympathized with slav- 
ery. Slaveowners controlled the 
principal committees of the Sen- 
ate, were willing and eager to 
initiate legislation favgring their 
class. 

Our reels unfold and we see 
the Dred Scott decision signed. 
We sense the shocked reaction 
of many Northerners; feel beard- 
ed John Brown's wrath, Emer- 
son's disillusion, Thoreau’s bit- 
terness, the stormy meetings of 
the Abolitionists. 

The camera-eye shifts to the 
humble neighborhcods of the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Trade Union 


Truman-Harriman Move 


Aided Dixiecrat Bloc — 


d of this year’s final political battles emerged } 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.—The tren 


more clearly last week from the smoke of the Democratic Party conven- 


tion. From the International Amphitheatre, the 6,000 delegates returned’ 
homeward to prepare the campaign in the precincts against the ticket which the Repub- 
lican Party will select next week in San Francisco's Cow Palace. The issues of 1956 stood 


“INTERESTED SPECTATORS”: _ 


te 


Delegates Were in 


Thick of Demo Convention Fights | 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


CHICAGO.—Labor was not on the sidelines during the Democratic National Con- 
vention. And if its activity as a force for progress continues into the elections, the Amer- 
jean people will not lack for knowledge of the issues. More labor delegates attended this 


4 Dem convention than since the 


New Deal days. Some 200 del- 
egates and alternates were in at- 
tendance. 

They set up a labor coor- 
dination committee headed by 
George M. Harrison, president 
of the AFL-CIO Railway Clerks 
and chairman of the labor ad- 
visory committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party. On the committee, 
steering labor delegates in state 
caucuses, were UAW president 
Walter P. Reuther. 

Others were David McDonald, 
president of the Steelworkers, 
Emil Rieve, chairman of the Tex- 
tile Workers, Anthony Valente, 

resident of the Textile Union, 

orge Googe, president of the 
Pressmen, Jim Carey, president 
of IUE. 

At a labor caucus attended by 
a couple of hundred delegates, 
Harrison said they were placing 
issues above candidates. He said 


across support lor the platform 
proposals presented by George 
Meany, AFL-CIO president. 
Meany’s proposals covered 
peace civil rights, economic and 
social welfare, condemnation of 
anti-labor laws, improved liberal 
immigration laws, minimum 
wage, aid to schools, building 
thousands . of low-cost houses 
and building more schools. 


Labor leaders made it clear 
also they wanted a clear-cut en- 
dorsement of the supreme court 
school ruling. This was also de-> 
manded by Meany in the name 
of the “largest organization, in 
America, the AFL-CIO with 
16,000,000 members.” 

During the heat of the Steven- 
son-Harriman struggle’ when 
some labor leaders like McDon- 
ald and Thomas. Kennedy, 
United Mine Workers vice pres- 
ident, were going for Harriman, 
a spokesman for the labor ad- 


IT’S EXCLUSIVE IN THE WORKER! 


THOSE WHO have followed 
the Democratic convention in 
_ the Daily Worker, and will be 
reading the summaries and com- 
mentaries in today’s and next 
week's Worker, will be aware of 
one important element that did 
not get much attention in the 
commercial press, 7 

We're referring to the parti- 
cipation and influence of Iabor. 
There was a sizeable bloc of 
.*tratld hbhivintsts' among the del- 
egates, and a strong lobby of 


delegates have to work to put 


union leaders. Both were or- 
ganized and exerted strong pres- 
sures. for a platform that em- 
bodied the needs of the work- 
ingman, the Negro le and 
the small farmers. ir impact 
was no small thing at the con- 


vention. 
* 


IT COULD BE that labor’s 
participation was more extensive 


at Chicago this past week than, - It is a big. order; and will 
at amy a political: His-'' probably be ‘the ‘most significant! 


tory of the past decade. This 


was not the least important as- 


pect.of the Democratic .confab. 


If the coverage on this was 
almost exclusive with us, it is 
because we are concerned with 


‘the growth ofabor's political ac- 


tivity, influence and map wrt 
ence; as well as with the devel- 
opment of the political coalition 
of labor, Negro people, small 
farmers, lower middle classes. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


visory committee told newsmen 
that labor will unite behind one 
candidate in the event of a 
Stevenson-Harriman deadlock. 
They said they would make a 
concerted move if :they felt it 
was the only alternative to be- 
ing saddled with a candidate 
that labor felt it could not ac- 
cept. 3 

Shortly afrer this Reuther 
came out with a full-blown en- 
dorsement of Stevenson saying, 
“he has the broadest labor base 
of any candidate. I'm for Steven- 


»” 
~ $0n. 


Bolstering this support for 
Stevenson were other a lead- 
ers, Joseph Keenan, AFL vice 
president, David Dubinsky, 
ILWGU, Carey and Rieve; also 
Joe Beirne, telephone workers. 

George Meany following his 
presentation before the platform 
committee on what planks labor 
wanted, said that labor people 
should sit it out on the side- 


lines. 


Together with the leaders of 
the Negro peoples movement 
and a score of liberal organiza- 
tions labor sponsored a mass 
rally for a real civil rights. plank 
in the paltform. It got six ‘state 
delegation ‘leaders to appear on 
the platform and pledge support. 

The 100 Negro delegates here 
worked closely with labor, many 
of them being from labor's ranks. 

‘Hundreds of delegates attend- 
ed a labor reception for Steven- 
son, where labor leaders together 
with Mrs. Eleanor, Rooseye t and 
Stevenson shook hi 
eral hours with delegates, 


ands! for! sev! 


out well here, revealed, by the 
inner-party struggle. In the 
clash of forces, the nation’s vot- 
ers watched fhe dangerous role 
ployed in the convention by the 
party's most rabid cold war stok- 
ers, Jed by Harriman and Tru- 
man. And it was their tactics 
which ir turn put the Dixiecrats 
in a threatening — balance-of- 
power position. 

Averell Harriman’s candidacy 
divided the convention. Harry 
Truman's endorsement of Har- 
riman deepened the split. It 
was this which put the Dixie- 
crat minority into, a most ad- 
Vantageous position. From that 
point on, it was the Harriman- 
Truman forces who had to take 
responsibility for the possibility 
of a reactionary ticket and a 
meanineless civil rights plank. 

It was these developments 
which turned the convention in- 
to an arena of bitterly contend- 
ing forces. 

But out of that struggle, came 
renewed evidence that in the 
coalition of labor, liberal, Negro 
and farm groups lay the party's 
real strength and its potential for 
victory in November. 

Laboys 200-odd delegates 
here a record-high number, were 
a symbol of labor’s new merged 
unity and of its greater involve- 
ment in political action. When 
George Meanv spoke here for the 
AFL-CIO as “the largest single 
organization in America,” his 
voice carried the weight of the 
most decisive segment of the 
party. 

Although they camé here with 
differences on candidates, labor’s 
delegates were united on pro- 
gram. And Meany insisted here 
that the issue of civil rights and 
the Supreme Court decision on 
desegregation must be met head- 
on “because that decision has 
been challengend not by crimi- 
nals but by public officials.” 

The convention's unprecedent- 
ed number of Negro delegates 
were in their large majority unit- 
ed here for a vigorous program 
which would express the demo- 
cratic needs of the nation’s min- 
orities. “Remember that 16 mil- 
lion Negroes are watching this 
convention,” was the stern warn- 
ing of delegate Belford V, Law- 
son of the District of Columbia. 

And it was the aging but 
courageous Sen. Herbert Lehman 
of New York who rallied the 
broadest forees against the sin- 
ister manuevers of the Dixiecrats, 
pleading that “the Democratic 
party must not be a party to 
these efforts—it must be a party 
against these efforts!” 

But if the struggle on civil 
rights was the most dramatic 
and . overriding conflict in the 
convention, it was not the only 
one. : 

Arrayed against each other 
were those who wrote Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal, broad social program, 
tax relief, public housing, mini- 
mum wage proposals into the 
platform—and those who remain- 
ed silent here but will fight these 
policies in the Congress and in 
the states.” | 

It was Joseph L. Rauh Jr., of 
Americans For Democratic Action, 
who urged the party to “pledge it- 
self to clean up the wreckage left 
by McCarthyism and help rebuild 
the moral and légal supports of the 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Dockers Vow Fight to Finish 
~ For ILA and Contract Demands 


By HERB SIGNER 


shipping employers, and with this 


themselves heading into another 
siege of jurisdictional warfare. 
The first demand of the union 


po aes 
ors 
Se Ps 
aes see 


was for coastwide bargaining to _} : 


take in all Atlantic and Gulf ports 
instead of the previous port-by- 

négotiations. The shippers, 
a aaa that the union’s hand 
would be considerably strengthen- 
ed by uniform, coastwide bargain- 
ing, have stubbornly resisted it 
until now. 

The contract talks started Aug. 
1 and bogged down soon there- 
after. The two-year pact expires 
Sept. 30. 

Meanwhile, a third pier union 
election appeared to be shaping 
up as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board held a pre-election 
meeting Wednesday with lawyers 
for the ILA and its perennial chal- 
lenger, the International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen, AFL-CIO. 

Capt. iam V. Bradley, ILA 
president, announced that his union 
would not ‘make any further 
“peace” proposals to the IBL. 
“Another longshore election at this 
time while the ILA is trying to get 
an improved contract from the 
N. Y.° Shipping Association is a 
shb-bathe bath of every dock 
worker in the Port of New York 
by Paul Hall,” Bradley declared. 

* 

PAUL HALL, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Seafarers International 
Union, is the chief force behind 
the IBL. He is reported to have 
given $250,000 to the-IBL for its 
election fight against the ILA. The 
AFL-CIO and its Maritime Trades 
Dept., while apparently not yet 
ready to take the ILA back into 
the fold, refused to support the 
IBL this year. 

“If we have to fight, then fight 
we will,” Bradley said. “And this 
time, we intend to make a fight 
that will leave no doubt who 
speaks for the longshoremen.” 

The ILA defeated the IBL by 
narrow margins in December, 
1953 and May, 1954. This year, 
however, the ILA is generally con- 
ceded to be in a much stronger 
_ position and is expected to win any 
election hands down.- 

The chances are the ILA will 
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latest UN World Economic Re-. 
port. The same survey tells an 


_ opposite story about a group of 


countries that were once just as 
backward, those with “centrall 
planned economies’ ‘or a soci 
ist structure. ee 

It is an old story for the USSR. 
But China, Bulgaria and Ruman- 
ja, among others, were until 
quite recently in the same boat 
with those countries still stag- 
nating in poverty and foreign ex- 
ploitation. : 

From 1938 to 1955 industrial 
production in Bulgaria multiplied 
over 5% times, in Rumania 3% 
times, in Hungary and Poland 
4 and 4% times respectively. In 
China, between 1949 and 1955 
industrial production multiplied 
4 1-4 times, reaching more than 
twice the level achieved under 
Japanese occupation during 
World War II. In all these coun- 
tries the emphasis has been on 
heavy ind , especially the en- 
gineering industries. Advanced 
machinery provides the basis for 
economic growth and indepen- 
dence, and for that reason is the 


’ most difficult commodity to ob- 


| tain from imperialist states. 
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office in 


's Association was previously challenged 


by its then AFL rivak ILA was victor. 


 halitsigh any order of the NLRB| 
‘for another electjon, will contest 
the validity of the IBL petitions 
and if need be, will go to court 
‘in an effort to forestall a contest. 
i 

THE DEADLOCK between the 
ILA and shipping employers on 
the issue of coastwide bargaining 
is conceded to have considerable 
significance for longshore national- 
ly. A goal of d unionists for 
many years has been industry- 
wide bargaining (as is common to- 
day in most vst dane in the coun- 
try), and for a common expiration 
date for all contracts on the At- 
lantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts. 

The International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
on the West Coast, with this in 
mind, got into its coastwide con- 
tract signed earlier this year a pro- 


vision for a Sept. 30 wage reopener 
—to coincide with the expiration 
date for the Port of New York 


pact now being negotiated by the 


ILA. 
The employers in the N. Y. 
Shipping Association dominate the 
industry, throughout the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts. And, as the 
ILWU points out, twenty of the 
thirty-six employers in the NYSA 
operate on the Pacific Coast. 

The ILA is demanding a 32 
cent an hour general- wage in- 
crease, additional pay for men 
working in the hold or on danger- 
ous jobs, a new safety code and 
a 2,240 maximum sling load, 
twelve paid holidays and improved 
pensions, welfare and vacations, a 
program of joint-hiring practices 
between the union and employers, 
and other benefits. 
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TRUMAN MANEUVER 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Bill of Rights.” But the civil lib- | 


erties issue was barely mentioned 
in the platform. 


Certainly, the convention failed 
to make the party as a whole the 
champion of the peace aspirations 
of the American people. 

In the raucous cries for a bel- 
ligerent U. S. attitude in the 
Middle East, the barring of China 
from the U. N., the provoking of 
violence in Eastern Europe, there 
was little to match the repeatedly- 
voiced peace sentiments of the na- 
tion’s voters. 


Almost ignored were the Pro- 
Geneva forces and groups like the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom who came here 
to plead for improved relations, dis-| 
armament and the banning of 
atomic weapons. 

However, the Democratic party 
did give promise here that it will 
fight for the impoverished farmers. 
It did respond to the warning from; 
ecm Patton, president of the 

ational Farmers -Union that “the 
lights are going out in too many 
family farm homes across America.” 

In some of the bold social and 
economic plans laid out here, ‘there 
was recaptured some of the spirit 
of the New Deal era, applied to 
some of today’s problems. 

It was Walter Reuther, president 


‘omy at only half its potential rate 
‘of growth; permit the farm popula- 
‘tion fall dangerously behind and 
allow many areas within our coun- 
|try to remain chronically depressed; 
condemn our school children. to 
'make shift schooling; deny to vast 
numbers of our people access to 
even the most rudimentary require- 
ments of medical care; destroy the 
potential wealth of our natural re- 
sources by surrendering them to the 
greed and exploitation of special 
‘interests and condemn our nation 
‘to second class status in the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes.” 
a 2 vec Py sak of 2 new New 
eal which caught the imagina- 
tion ‘of many of the ranked file 
delegates as they left the conven- 
‘tion “behind: them. From dele- 
gates’ votes, the party’s attention 
now. shifts to voters votes -and 
electoral votes. The “magic num- 
ber” changes now fromthe 686 
one-half votes needed to win nomi-| 
nation to the 266 electoral votes 
that ittakes to win the election 
in Novem ; : 
_ The focus is on ten key states— 
New York, California, Pennsylya- 
with: 239 


| 


of the United’ Auto. Workers, ‘who 
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be fighting the twin enemy of the 
GOP and apathy in its own ranks. 
Still, there were manv here in Chi- 
cago this past week who battled for 
a platform ‘and a. ticket which 
could arouse fighting zeal and en- 
thusiasm in the hearts of many 
Americans who have swept this 
party ta victory in days past. 

They sought to recall here the 
spirit of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
rallying cry of 1932: “This is more 
than a political campaign; it is a 
call to arms! Give me your help, 
not to win votes alone, but to win 
this crusade to restore America 
to its own people!” 


Nat'l Medical Ass‘n 


Meets in New York 


THE NATIONAL Medical 
Association, representing the na- 
tion’s Negro doctors, opened its 
61st annual convention this week 
in New York. Some 4,000 physi- 
cians were registered. The con- 
vention will review not only the 
social advances made by Ne 
physicians and their ena 
activities but also their contribu- 
tions to all fields of medicine. 

President-elect of the NMA is 
Dr. T:R.M. Howard, the Missis- 
sippi. surgeon who drew the 
_wrath of the state’s white supre- 
macists for his militant. fight for 
desegregation, His family had to 
leave- Mississippi after he had 
assembled witnesses who. testi- 
fied in the Emmett- Till musder: ; 


“| 


wet. 
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‘other long, legal 


‘seamen’s pape 
+ to go to work. 


Soy 


The fact is that sound eco- 
nomic planning, like technical 
engintering, requires - certain 
proportions and a_ balanced 
growth of different sections of 
the economy. Heavy and engin- 
eering industries must grow more 
rapidly because only through 
mechanization can labor produc- 
tivity. be increased enough de- 
cisively to raise the average level 
of living. : 


OF COURSE, mistakes can 
and have been made in setting 
the proportions, but one cannot 
speak accurately of the neglect 
of. the consumer in countries 
where textile and shoe produc- 
tion has increased two to three 
times since before World War 
II. Here is what the UN Report 
says of living standards in the 
European socialist countries: 

“In absolute amount consump- 
tion in 1954 was significantly 

(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Union Visits Demos Confab 
® Leeal Expels Racist 


TEN thousand packinghouse 
workers in Chicago held a mili- 
tant one-hour demonstration to 
back up their rally contract de- 
mands now under negotiatiof; 


and to support labor's program \ 


at the Democratic convention. 
The rally, held in the stockyard 
area, took place near the Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre where the 
Democratic convention was be- 
ing held, 
* 

PAINTERS Local 432, in 
Birmingham, Ala., expelled a 
member, Elmer B. Breck, fer “en- 
gaging in acts tending te bring 
the brotherhood imto disrepute.” 
Brock tried to set up a lily-white 
union at the Butler Mfg. Co., a 
steel fabricating plant. Brock’'s 
phony outfit, the “Southern Fab- 
ricating and Steelworkers, Inc.,” 
also took a beating in an NLRB 
election at the Butler plant, from 
an AFL-CIO unien, the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron 


Workers. : 
* 


SCREENED seamen, pressing 
to get their papers back from the 
Coast Guard, are awaiting 4 rul- 
ing by the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals. The government, accord- 
ing to an attorney for the West 
Coast men, is trying to start “an- 
to forestall th 4 
oO forestall the carryi 
of federal court pie dongs 
ing the Coast Guard to return 
and allow them 


i . * , " 
WORKERS have gained more 


_in :unien contracts signed in the 


first six. months of 1956 than 


did in :the ‘same. period last 
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of Research points out that most 

wage increases in the last three 

months have ranged between 10 

and 15 cents an hour, or three 

to five cents more than 1955. 
re 

_ JOSEPH KEENAN, secretary 


~ ef the International Brotherhood 


of Electrical Workers, told a 
membership ray of Local 3 in 
New York that “our gréat hope 
today is to elect energetic men 
to Congress who will repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law.” Keenan called 
for all-out support to COPE’s 
registration drive. 
Pea 

THE Switchmen’s Union has 
demanded a 17 percent wage in- 
crease from the nation’s railroads. 
Ako, the union is seeking prem- 
ium pay for holiday work, and an 
additienal eight percent w 
adjustment to cover inequities 
between roadmen and yardmen. 
SUNA ‘president W. A. Fleete 
said the steel settlement shows 
the way to win the switchmen’s 
demands. 

* 

UNFON Labor Week will be 
observed by AFL-CIO Sept. 3-7. 
George Meany, in a statement, 


emphasized the point that the 


union label is labor’s “guarantee” 
that the product was made under 
union conditions. by union la- 
bor. C. 
. * | 
NEARLY two out of three 
families in the country are pay- 
ing off some kind of debt, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve 
Board's annual survey of con- 
Sumer finances. . 
: * 
THE “non-operating” unions 


taking a strike vote last week in 


the face Of stalling by the na- 
tion's railroad and “amazing” 
signs that the workers will be 

| to take a pay cut of six 
and one-half cents an hour. The 
unions, through their joint ne- 


ps committee, has asked 
‘for.a 25-cent an hour wage in- 
crease effective Aug. 1. 


Missed Electinga 
Negro Congresswoman. 


2 


“defeat therefore must be laid at 


MICHIGAN 


SHE GOT 24,000 VOTES 


An Editorial ~ 
DETROIT. — Miss Cora Brown, 
Négro woman State Senator, missed 
being elected to the U. S. Con- 
gress in the First District here by 
some 5,000 votes. In this, the Ne- 
gro and laboring people missed the 
opportunity to increase their voice 
in Congress. The overall returns 
show no increase in the number of 
Negroes elected from Michigan, as 
was the case two years ago. The 
First District race presented the 
best such opportunity. But labor 
apparently felt that the status quo 
should be maintained. Miss Brown’s 


the doorstep-of the Wayne County 
CIO Council, who ignored the sen- 
timent of the Negro people in the 
First District and proceeded to en- 
dorse the incumbent, T. M. Mach- 
rowicz. 

It can hardly be argued by labor 
that it did not realize what. the 
sentiment was. Negro Democrats 
and working Negroes made clear 
before the endorsements where 
they stood, the high point of which 
was the walk-out of Negro Demo- 
crats at the First Disttict Conven- 
tion. Also the visit of 40 Negroes | 
to the Democratic State Convention 
asking backing or Sen. Brown. 


: 


WHAT then is the explanation 
for labor’s behavior? Obviously, the 
top labor leadership is not suffi- 
ciently conscious of the principles’ 
of Negro representation. Labor’s; 
supposed dedication to the so- 
cial, economic and political equal- 
ity for the Negro people does not 
yet find reflection in the political 
arena. Labor does not seem to un- 
derstand that political equality for 


increase in Negro voting strength 


COLUMN 


Piggins should 
‘Have Talked to 


This Youth 
Dear Editor>- 


Detroit Police Commissioner Ed- 
ward §S. Piggins has released a 12- 
page booklet titled, “Teen-Ager 
Speaks” which allegedly expresses 
the opinions of the city’s young 
people. 

The opinions expressed in the 
report represent the views of some 
teen-age and high school leaders, 


Negroes requires. that Negroes be 
represented in all aspects of pub- 
lic life, elective as well as appoin- 
tive. To realize additional Negro 
representation, it is necessary t 
labor give its full support to can- 
didates choosen by the Negro peo 
ple in districts with substantial 
Negro populations. In Detroit, such 
districts are the First, 13th and 
15th. In these districts the Negro) 
people have long demonstrated 
their desires and political maturity, 
and at each turn of the road sought 
out labor for is.’ iste 


MISS BROWN’S 24,000 votes, 
primarily Negro votes, is ample 
proof of the organized strength and 
determination of the Negro voters 
in the First. It further indicates that 
had labor taken a neutral position, 
as was the case in the _Diggs- 
O’Brien primary contest in 71 
Michigan could have elected the 
nations first Negro woman Con- 
gressman. Labor and liberal lead- 
ers can not continue point to such 
districts and say to the Negro peo- 
ple that “in four years” due to the 


the vast majority of the youth, but 
rather the opinion of Piggins and 
other so-called “experts.” | 
This pamphlet is to be distribut- 
ed to city officials, recreational 
leaders, and teachers. In _ other 
words to all those directly con- 
cerned with the building and 
moulding of this generation’s char- 
acter. The report says that the -par- 
ents are too lax, drink too much, 
wink at moral indiscretion and are 
generally laying down on the job. 


It also places the blame on the 
youth themselves. Not one word 
about society’s responsibility for 
overcrowded classrooms, lack of 


“Negro Congressmen are inevit- recreational facilities, overcrowded 
able.” Such an attitude is nothing slum housing, rat infested alleys, 


more than a continuation of grad- | due to poor garbage collection and 


ualism which the Negro people and lack of suf icient job opportuni- 
their main organizations have em- ties. Nor is any word mentioned 
phatically rejected. For labor to about the cops continually stop- 
rsist in this attitude, it can only Btn hg ate — no ye a 
ring harmful consequences for the /S@4rching .them and intimidating 
labor-farmer-Negro coalition. It is them. This is particularly true about 


. I teen-agers and inter-racial 
incumbent upon left and progres- Negro ae SY 
sives to raise anew, with renewed | SOUPS. Nor does Piggins who tried 


vigor, the soundness and decisive- to break the Square D strike, ex- 
ness of Negro representation, es- 
pecially in the Congress. 


‘Nightshirter’ Hubbard and 


His WCC Pals Get Whipped 


DETROIT. — The defeat by 50,-‘ back as many 
‘000 votes of Mayor Hubbard of; 1930s, figuring this thmg doesnt’ 


Dearborn who ran for Circuit} 
Court on a platform of backing seg-; 
Begation is a tribute to voters in 
Wayne County who rejected this: 
ally of the White Citizens Council 
for public office. Victor Targonski! 
defeated him. | 

syndicated column of Charles; 


Lockwood, well known defender of | 1 a:acte for public office no mat- 


civil liberties which had this ap-' 
proach to Hubbard's type.: 
“When Hitler, : Goebbels and 
Himmler were raving agaimst the 
Jews, little did many good people 
think that a fire was being kindled 


Now the Eastlands, Talmadges, 
White Citizens Councils are rav- 
ing about another racial menace. 
This poison is spreading to every 
area of the nation. This time fire 
is being kindled in America. Are 
the rest of us going to sit smugly 


10,000 VAWers | 
idle in Canada 


Till Labor Day | 

WINDSOR. — Clese to 10,000. 
auto workers here and in Toronto| 
are idle until after Labor Day be-| 
eause of “model changeover” a 
UAW spokesman reports. 

Some 5,000 Chrysler workers are | 
already off two. weeks. Some 5,500, 
Ford workers in Windsor are on 
“holiday” as are 4,500 in Oakville. 
near Toronto. Of course many of 
the Canadian auto workers around 
Windsor hate been off longer than 
the five weeks mentioned by the 
spokesman. They like many of their 

rs and sistess in America are 


‘victims of speedup, automation. 


Americans regardiess of color of 
skin. 


‘|\Gets Beat in 


|attorney general. Trucks according 


Germans did in the 


concern us or are we going to stand 
up be counted in an all out 
fight to oppose these demagogues 
and ot protest the attack on the 
basic constitutional rights of all 


plain why the law in Detroit won't 
permit organization of a teen-age 
club by the Detroit Federated 
Teen clubs, like are organized m 
the various suburban communities. | 


I consider this report a slander 
against the wonderful, decent, hon- 
est, working people, Negro and 
white, who comprise the over- 
whelming majority of Detroit's 
population. There is a problem but 
it rests with a system that puts 


“This is no idle threat or chal- 
lenge that confronts us. And any 


ter how high er how low who has 
the slightest tieup with these hate 
merchants should be forever re- 
tired to public life.” 


but do not express the thinking of} 


‘property and money interests be- 
fore human interests. Mayor Cobo! 
for example built expressways and: 
tore down some slums, but did, 


Repuatica = Fog oe Re ‘nothing to find decent housing for} 
 cnneiha Trerhes a etiliets oe wh, | these citizens or build recreational 
rejected by the voters here, when|“™*S: ; Bid 
he ran for reelection on the Repub- If Piggins is really interested in| 
lican ticket. The big newspapers helping the youth and that’s what 
whose darling Tracks are burying| the taxpayers pay taxeg for, let him 
the defeat of the sponsor of the | 8° before the Common Council 
Trucks Act. The act recently de- and ask for ange age HSE 
lared outlawed by Michigan’s state |SWimming poots, ms, tfootba 
. vig Sy icnigns state fields, more schools, better hous- 


ing, more opportunity for train- 
ing for job advancement without 
discrimination instead of attacking 
our parents and us. Let's see him: 
step into his own department and 
stop his cops from intimidating in- 
nocent Negro citizens (See Michi- 
gan Chronicle, Aug. 11, Page 2). 
This racism and brutality can have 
no place in Detroit or elsewhere, a 


to reports around here is too 
stunned to give any reasons, This 
is a traditionally Republican area. 

Trucks went to Washington May 
18, 1956, and spoke before a Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee (Eastland) 
calling for more fascist type of leg- 
islation. A leaflet on his remarks 
was issued by employers associa- 
tion and dropped on every voter's 
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UIiOwn’ ALLEY] 
’ THE OLD-TIM&R 


noticed that Kit Clardy got beaten for 
Sliet Lancet 


. 
pee 


¢ Wee. 
WE SUPPOSE you | 
“SA WMAYOR COBO’S picture in the morning horror sheet 
some. of us read and he was g dishes.” A 13--vear-old girl © 


pointed ovt to us that there was no dishes in the sink and she 
thought it was a crude attempt - “humanize” Arizona Al. 


COBO WANTS TO KNOW what’s wrong with a man like 
heading up a $440,000 real estate project in Tucson, Ariz., 
with a partner Charles Oakman, former City Councilman. Oakman 
in City Council some years: age to ban: the Daily 
ichi r from newsstands, Oakman 
Mechanics 


. Al! T¢ 7re 
. s es 5 ; * & 
SD we 


a 
te 
>. 4 
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LOUIS MIRIANA, president of Detroit’s City Council smirks 
when friends call him “Mayor.” He is running like mad for Mavor 
of Detroit, even though Cobo refuses to resign, Cobo draws his 
salary while campaigning for Governor on the GOP ticket ali day. 
Lots of Labor heads favor Ed Connor. This city needs a confer- 
ence of citizens to decide what to do about City Hall, Mayor ‘and 
Council members for 1957 elections. 

, . ” 

BIG QUESTION, will Mayor Cebo get the chance as he has 
in the past to greet she Labor Day marchers and. speak before the 
main speaker as in previous years? se 

* 

OFFICIAL UNEMPLOYMENT figures at press time from 
the Michigan-Unemployment Security Commission up to July 15, 
1956, show 228,000 in State idle, 142,000 in Detroit. In July, 
10,300 workers exhausted their unemployment compensation of 
26 weeks. Up to July 1, some 47,068 from Jan. 1 had exhausted 
their compensation. 

* 

GOP CONVENTION, Grand Rapids, Sept. 1. Dem conven- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Aug. 31. GOP may uncork a strategy of run- 
ning 2 Negro fer state office, could be Charles Roxborough, III. 
Also its almost settled that Jack Thorpe, State AFL leader will be 
asked to run on the GOP state ticket with Coho. Add into that 
Ciarence Reid, former Lt. Gevernor, close friend of many AFLers 
for Lt. Gov. and Don Jeonard, defeated candidate and vou have 
a ticket that makes it ne sheo-in for the Dems. 

* 

AT GRAND RAPIDS, will the Dems come to a full apprecia- 
tiof of Negro repsesentation and place a Negro on their state 
ticket, and a labor person? All Dem precinct delegates to this con- 
vention are new, hundreds of them from organized labor's ranks. 
Seems they and their constituents should have a say in this too. 

* 

ALSO WE HOPE this Labor Day, Negro speakers are not 

passed up en the speakers program. | | 
* 


DATES FOR SHOWING of 1957 cars; Chevy, Oct. 18 or 
26; Cadiliac, Nov. 1; Buick-Olds-Pontiac, Nov. 9 (Pontiac may be 
earlier), Ford, Ferd car, Oct. 5; Mercury, Oct. 20 to 27; Lincoln 
and Continental, facelift in same period. 

Chrysler, Dodge first, Oct. 22; Chrysler, Desoto; Plymouth 


yast, Nov. 2. 


AM Motors, Rambler, Oct. 20; Hudson, Nash, each to drop 
one model in ‘57. 

Rumor strong, there will be no 1957 Packard. | 

GENERAL MOTORS will p:zead “Nelo Contendere” which 
means they wont centest the suit the govemment is bringm¢ 
against them for creating a monopoly in the bus business. This 
doesn't mean they plead “Guilty” but it also doesn’t mean they 
plead “Not Guilty.” It's legal butter isstie on a hot skillet. 

* 

FORD DEALERS MAD. Company upped their rates for 
bringing ncw cars from the plants to the p alii One com- 
ment from a dealer magazine, “Does ghost of Harry Bennett still 
ride River Rouge.” . 

DON’T FORGET the Michigan Worker is staking a Labor 
Day picnic for all readers and friends after the parade in Detroit. 
Helen Winter will speak, as will Balza Baxter, Negro leader. Food, 
refreshments, square dancing, sports as usual and of the same high 
quakty. This is to help the Smith Act appeal of the six Michigan 
defendants set to come before the Supreme Court this fall. A finan- 
cial campaign to raise $4,000 for the appeal’s legal expenses has 
been launched. 

* 


LABOR DAY. The Michigan Worker needs people to sell the 
Labor Day edition, Monday, Sept. 3. Can vou volunteer? Let your 
nearest pr2ss builder know. Order an extra bundle for yourself. 


x 3 
GREAT LAKES STEEL Corporation pays $15 a $1,000 
evaluation in taxes in Ecorse. In Detroit they would have to pay 
$32 a $1,000 valuation on property. The Maver, William Voisine, 
several Council members work as plant protection men in Great 
Lakes Mill er gs agents selling the products, Well. . . 
* 


BURROUGHS ADDING Machine; one of whose top brass 
supplied Mayer Cobo with a private plane to fly around to elet- 
tioneer with, made $6,303,428 in profits-after taxes in first six 
months of 1956, compared with $4,760,626 in the same period 


eo 


a year ago. 


community of many races, livi 
and working in close harmony a 
cooperation. 


door here. He ‘viciously attack the 
U. S. S e Court. The voters 


rejected this redbaiter and red 


er of people's constitutional rights. | ROCK AND ROLL. _ 


Quality Food at Reasonabie Prices — 


DETROIT WORKMEN'S — 
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Can you afford to miss 
THE ENEMY FORGOTTEN 


By GILBERT. GREEN 
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COBO PLAYS POLITICS WITH HUMAN MISERY 


- Jobless Increase, Cobo Wants ‘Facts’ 


THE WORKER, 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 19, 1956 


PROFIT THE PRODUCT 
OF NEW ATOM PLANT 


DETROIT. 
Michigan, the green light has been: 
given for building a full scale 
atomic power plant which will be 
used to pile up profits for the De- 
troit Edison Company, and other 
power companies. Lots of people 
consider it a red light. 

Walter Cisler, president of the 
Detroit Edison stig, rent said, 
“this can be a very historic oc- 
casion.” He and representatives of 
other power companies are erecting 
this plant under the name of Pow- 
er Reactor Development Company. 

Certain Congressmen, Chet Holi- 
fied of California, and others, have 
expressed alarm as to the safety of 
people in and around the _ plant. 
It's not too far from the densely 
populated Detroit and Wayne 
County. The Congressmen are not 
convinced that all safety measures 
wil be guaranteed. Well when 
— are not human needs is the 
oremost thought as it is with-Cis- 
ler and his monopoly pals then the 
protection of the health of the peo- 
ple is ignored. 

The danger being of course from 
radiation. W eremember how Gen- 


eral Motors polluted the water! 


around Utice. The city sued and 
made GM _ halt its polluting of 
water. Radiation is even more seri- 
Ous. 

But all this has been brushed 
aside, sneered the Cadillac Cabinet 
burocrat Strauss. of the Atomic 
Energy Cc ommission, who same to 


— QOut in Monroe, | Monroe the other day to person- 


ally put his seal of approval on the 
plant being built and government 
research findings being used by 
the power monoplies. He of course 
was photographed smirking along- 
side Cisler. 


The great benefits the atom 
could bring to the people if it was 
not being used for profit and ex-| 
ploitation as Cisler and his pals: 
will do, is beyond imagination, 


Dodge 3 Calls 
Jobless Meet: 


HAMTRAMCK, Mich. — Twenty 


thousand Dodge workers will be| 


DETROIT, — Mass layoffs. on 
changing over to the 1957 new car 
model are hitting the auto workers. 
Chrysler is laying off 35,000, Ford 
and GM a stil undetermined num- 
ber thus idle rolls may leap here 
to 300,000 in Michigan by Sept. 1. 

In a piece of brutal fakery, GOP 
candidate for Governor, Mayor Al- 
bert Cobo of Detroit said he wants 
“the facts” on the unemployment 
and then will ask the Republican 
dominated state legislature now in 
session to possibly adjourn for 30 
days, then return, 

- This is another stall on aiding 
the 70,000 workers whose unem- 


ployment compensation has run out 
and is proposed under~the fakery 
of “getting the facts.” The,GOP a 
month ago stalled the issue of in- 
creasing compensation until after 


the primaries Aug. 7 because with; another 70,000 or more will be 
220,000 unemployed they could added, according to the Michigan 


, 


‘wanted to know how many. will 


“see no emergency.” And they told 
labor, GM, Ford, Chrysler manage- 
‘ments thin will be better Aug- 


ust, ta snip 
headline 


bbing for a 
- ye e wanted to a how 


fast the wells load is increasing, 
how big the Joad will be before 
production starts in October. He 


exhaust their unemployment “bene- 
fits” and how many will never go 
bac kto work, even after the model 
starts running? 

He says that when he gets these 
facts he will have something to 
say. A UAW spokesman said, “play-| 
ing politics with human misery. 
Well in order to help him talk 
we can tell him some facts. 


There are 230,000 unemployed 
in Michigan, by the next two weeks 


Unem loyment Security . Commis- 
sion. Twenty thousand people they 
say will. sales their unemploy- 
ment “benefits” in August and . 
tember. Over 10,000 in July. T 
Circuit Court Commissioners. a 
getting over 2,000 requests a 
month frona. landlords for eviction 
of tenants who can’t pay rent, 
Some 2,300 repossessions On Cars 
a month are reported by Gov. Wil- 
liams. 

Cobo knows that his welfare-sét- 
up will be of little help. You can’t 
get aid if you have a car, TV, 
phone, someone in the family work- 
ing, own or are paying on a land 
contract house deal. You have to 
sell everything before you get, $2 
a week for food per person, a rent 
check, or an okay for government 
surplus foods, dried fruits, beans, 
flour. So who is Cobo kidding with 
his talk of getting “facts,” he knows 
them—he is stalling. 


Reuther to Ike 


LANSING. — Republican legis- 


‘lators were sniffling loudly in dis- 


dain at UAW president Walter 
Reuther’'s letter to President Eisen- 
hower asking the President to “per- 


'suade” the GOP legislators to drop 
‘opposition to improvements in the 


state's unemployment compensation 
law. 

Reuther wrote Ike abéut the tre- 
mendous mass of idle workers in 
Michigan and reminded the Presi- 
dent that two years ago the Presi- 
dent had urged upon state legisla- 
tures amendments to their unem- 
ployment compensation laws that 
would provide the great majority 


| Packard, 


‘Who Is Going to Rescue 
The Packard Workers? 


DETROIT. — Some tough days, 
and struggles are ahead for 10,-| 
000 Packard workers, whose eco-| 
nomic future will lie somewhat in, 
the hands of the penny pinching, | 
profit hungry, Curtis Wright 
Corporation who have taken over 
the management of Studebaker- 


Right now except for 2 000 
workers at the ptant in Utica, 
Michigan, all Packard workers are) 
on the street, jobless. Five thou- 
sand were laid off. last September. 
Three thousand last June and hun- 
dreds from January to June, 1956. 


/ necessary 


SOME war orders are scheduled 
to com. eto the Utica plant, but 
already Packard Local 190, UAW 
officers are rolling up their sleeves 
for some problems on rates that 
Curtis Wright may try to enforce 
when war work arrives. 

Rates at the Utica plant now, 
under Packard local’s-eontract with 
Studebaker-Packard are a_ great 
‘deal higher than what Curtis 
Wright pays in its plants elsewhere. 

No wage cutting will be allowed 
by Packard local officials and if 
proper action will be 
taken. 

But war work at Utica involves 


laid off by the time you read this’ of covered workers with benefits 
and most of them according to at Teast equal to half their regular 
union officials won’t get back until | earnings. 


x : 
only 2,000 as yet of the 10,000 Lo- 
THE new bosses, Curtis Wr ight cal 190 members. At least half of 


won't predict if there will be a\the workers will not be employ- 


| 


mid-October. 
President Pat Quinn told news- 
men last week that a mass meet- 


ing of all unemployed in the local 
is set at the local for 11 a.m., Aug. 
21. Quinn said that several thou- 
sand Dodge workers who have 
been idle since last February, are 
now exhausting their. unemploy- 
ment compensation of 26 weeks, 
face going on welfare. He said the 


need to increase unemployment 
compensation to $54 a week and 
extend it to 39 weeks is impera- 


tive. 


Reuther asked Ike to get the 


GOP here to withdraw its opposi- 
tion to Gov. Williams proposed in- 


‘crease in’ benefits whieh parallel 


the President’s proposal two. years 
ago. 

One Senator here was quoted as 
saying the idle workers were in 
“this spot” because they bought 
Buicks, Oldsmobiles, while men 
like him were buying Chevrolets. 
He said, what they want to do now 
is get us to raise unemployment 
rates so they can make their pay- 
ments on cars. 


1957 Packard. They are interested | 
in psoduction of war materials and 
the use of Packard facilities. Reason 
for that is, the government pays for 
the product where as in the car 
market, competition is fierce and 
by 1957 there may be a piece of 
legislation where companies will 
have to give back to dealers some 
money paid on unsold new cars. 
Dealers holding the bag, while the 
company has gotten its cut when’ 
it delivered the cars C. O. D. want 
part of the C. O. D. if its stuck 
with the new cars. ~ 


ed if a 1957 Packard is not pro- 
duced. 

Thousands. of workers in this 
tragic plight have 20 years seniority 


or close to it, are in their late 50s, 


will not be hired by other com- 
panies, who are also eliminating 
older workers, and workers gen- 
erally: through automation, speed- 
up, etc. All appeals to government 
sources for an answer to this b 


‘the Packard union have met: wit 


blank results, except for some war 
material work that employs only a 
part of the workers. 


Labor, Negro Gained in Primary; 


By TOMMY DENNIS 
-DETROIT.—Three arch 
enemies of democracy and 
civil liberties were rejected 
by the voters in the Michi- 
gan primaries—Kit Clardy, 
-anti-communism crusader; Ken- 
neth Trucks; author of the in- 
famous Michigan Truck Act; and 
pro-segregationist and darling of: 
the White Citizens Councils, 
Orville Hubbard. The defeat of 
Clardy and Track showed that 
the claim of its anti-communism 
it is not sufficient to win the 
voters’ support. The beating 
which Hubbard took in his effort 
to win/the Circuit Court Judge- 
ship was a setback for the segre- 
gationists. However, no one 
should lose sight of the danger 
signalized by the nearly 70,000 


votes he rec eived. 


The very strong showing weds 
by State Senator Cora Brown in 
the Ist C. D. is a clear mandate, 
for even the blind to see, for 
more Negro representation. The 
top PAC brass cannot continue 
their arrogant defiance of this 
mass sentiment, without doing 
further serious harm to the allil- 
ance between the labor move- 
ment and Negroes. The vote for 
Rev. Charles Hill, well known 
for his stand for peace and con- 
stitutional liberties, is a signifi- 
cant one. The nomination of all 
Negro incumbents and _— labor 
endorsed candidates represent 


positive features in the election 


results. 
* 


THE VOTE for Cobo repre- 
sents a show of strength for the 
auto trusts, real estate interests 
and segregationists, _and should 


be awroning to labor and -other 
democratic torces. The fact that 
he had the support of the Repub- 
lican machine, the personal en- 
dersement of Harlow Curtice of 
GM, and much favorable pub- 
licity from. the monopoly press 
stamps his as the preferred can- 
didate of reaction in our state. 


The failure of the Wayne 
County CIO top brass to pay any 
attention to the popular demand 
for a Negro Congressman in the 
first CD, in contrast to action’ in 
the 15th CD in 1954, has created 
serious strains in the Negro-labor 
alliance. Had they remained 
neutral, Sep.-Cora Brown would 
have won hands down. 

They: essentially took a posi- 
tion against Negro representation 
when they even refused to en- 


dorse all the Negro incumbents 
comncsom | for renomination in ‘the 


: Closer Unity Needed 


area of the first CD. They did 


not even endorse the Negro can- 
didate for the State Senate seat 
vacated by Miss Brown. 


! * 

THIS BUREAUCRATIC atti- 
tude, with overtones of anti-Ne- 
groism, has immeasurably added_ 
to the divisive strains in the Ne- 
gro-labor alliance. The arch-re- 
actionaries are attempting to ex- 
ploit this discontent to create an 
open break with labor and the 
Democratic Party and bring the 
Negro people into their camp— 
at least temporarily. If they are 


successfl, both labor and the Ne- 
gro people will lise. The respon- 
sibility for this will lay at the 
doorsteps of the leaders of 
Wayne County CIO. 

Despite the establishment of 
COPE by the merged AFL-CIO ™ 
there has been ni no- ntnce o_8 .of 


Jabor’s staté or county political 
action apparatus. In fact labor 
has not even worked out a com- 
mon electorial policy. The em- 
plovers can exploit this division 
to the detriment of the workers 
and. other democratic forces in 


our State. 
* 


THE PEOPLE can _ help 
change this unsatifcatory state of 
affairs. What is needed are grass 
roots meetings in congressional - 
districts to ‘discuss the policies 
and issues in the campaign. Such 
conferences can help overcome 
the division in the ranks of labor, 
combat the callous shunting aside 
of the Negro people’s just de- 

mands for more representation, 
get the key issues discussed and 
_let the candidates know that if 
they the to get elected they will 
have to produce for the people. 


— —_—_——-——~ 


Help Michigan 
Smith Act 


Picnic — Labor Day, Sept 3 
come right after Parade 
Speaker — Helen Winter 


Arcadia Park 
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es the issue is 


-to descendto her sons.” 
.the convention limited its anti- 
slavery program to a free West, 


Assignment: U SA 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU SIT BEFORE the 
TV screen and watch the 
garish drama of our politics, 
see the politicians dart 
across the stage, listen to 
their super- 
cha-ged rheto- 
ric and you are 
one with mil- 
lions. 

There sits 
old Harry in § 
his box, his @ 
wary eyes be- 
hind the specs 
focused as in- 
tently on the 
proceedings as 
some crafty alley-cat that is stalk- 
ing a mouse. The camera shifts 
to the others and you are in the 
national gallery half expecting 
the boys to pass with hot-dogs 
and Coca Cola. 

* 

THERE is 5.0 co-axial camera, 
as yet, that can catch history re- 
troactively, but if there were the 
machine that H. G. Wells once 
describéd, which could peer into 
the future or glance back into 
the past, what a pageant we 
Would see! For it was 100 years 
ago, almost to the day, when the 
issue so closely elated to civil 
rights rose ‘before the people: 
would slaveocracy extend its 
power into the new states of the 


West? ' 


One‘ hundred years ago, on 
June 17, 1856, in Philadelphia, 
the Republican Party held. its 
first. national convention and 
dedicated itself to the slogan: 
“No new foot of slave soil.” (How 
Thaddeus Stevens would turn in 


his grave if he saw the GOP 
today). Its chairman E, D. Mor- 


gan, of New York, said, referring 
to the encroachments of the slave 
“whether the 

ad national policy our fath- 
ers established, cherished and 
maintained is to be permitted 
Though 


the gathering united all Ameri- 


_cans who opposed the further. 


spread of the plantation. 
* 
PEE cd OUR retroactive TV work- 


How Long, 0 Lord, How Long 


ed it would show us both houses 
of Congress in 1856, the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet, united in 
full synipatPy for the Southern 
might; would reveai that seven 
of the nine justices of the Su- 
preme Court either owned plan- 
tations or sympathized with slav- 
ery. Slaveowners controlled the 
principal committees of the Sen- 


. ate, were willing and eager to 


initiate legislation favoring their 
class. 

Our reels unfold and we see 
the Dred Scott decision signed. 


= aS | We sense the shocked reaction 
'€ of many Northerners; feel beard- 


ed John Brown’s wrath, Emer- 
son's disillusion, Thoreau’s bit- 
terness, the stormy meetings of 
the Abolitionists. 

The camera-eye shifts to the 
humble neighborhcods of the 


(Continued on Page 13) 


foal 


Aide 


By CARL HIRSCH 


ieee) 
Dixiecrat Bloc 


Move 


CHICAGO.—The trend of this year’s final political battles emerged — 
more clearly last week from the smoke of the Democratic Party conven- | 


tion. From the International Amphitheatre, the 6,000 delegates returned | 
homeward to prepare the campaign in the precincts against the ticket which the Repub- 
lican Party will select next week in San Franciscos Cow Palace. The issues of 1956 stood 


“INTERESTED SPECTATORS” 


Trade Union Delegates Were in 


Thick of Demo Convention Fights 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


_JCHICAGO.—Labor was not on the sidelines during the Democratic National Con- 
vention. And if its activity as a force for pr ogress contiriues into the elections, the Amer- 
ican people will not lack for knowledge of the issues. More labor delegates attended this 


Dem convention than since the 
New/Deal days. Some 200 del- 
egates-and alternates were in at- 
tendance. 

They .set up_ a labor coor- 
dination committee headed by 
George M. Harrison, president 
of the AFL-CIO Railway Clerks 


‘and chairman:of the labor ad- 


visory committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party. On the committee, 
steering labor delegates in state 
caucuses, were UAW president 
Walter P. Reuther. 

Others were David McDonald, 
president of the Steetworkers, 
Emil Rieve, chairman of the Tex- 


“tile Workers, Anthony Valente, 


president of the Textile Union, 
George. Googe, president of the 
Pressmen, Jim Carey, president 
of IUE. 

At a labor caucus attended by 
a couple of hundred delegates, 
Harrison said they were ens 
issues above can 
delegates have to work to put 


idates. He said 


across support lor the platform 
proposals presented by George 
Meany, AFL-CIO president. 
Meany’s proposals covered 
peace civil rights, economic and 
social welfare, condemnation of 
anti-labor laws, improved liberal 
immigration . laws, minimum 
wage, aid to schools, building 
thousands of low-cost houses 
and building more schools. 


Labor leaders made it clear 
also they wanted a clear-cut en- 
dorsement of the supreme court 
school ruling. This was also de- 
manded by Meany in the name 
of the “largest organization in 
America, the AFL-C1lO with 
16,000,000 members.” 

During the heat of the Steven- 
son-Harriman struggle when 


_ some labor leaders like McDon- 


ald and Thomas Kennedy, 
United Mine Workers vice pres- 
ident, were going for Hatriman, 
a spokesman for the labor ad- 


_ $tevenson-Harriman 


IT'S EXCLUSIVE IN THE WORKER! 


THOSE WHO have followed 
the Democratic convention in 


‘the Daily Worker, and will be 


reading the summaries and com- 
mentaries in today’s and next 
week’s Worker, will be ayare of 
one important element tHfat did 
not get much attention in the 


: commercial press. 


We're referring to the parti- 


* cipation and influence of labor. 


There was a sizeable bloc of 


the. .del- 
‘f ib ‘ A op ‘alteng, lobby. of 


union leaders. Both were or- 
ganized and exerted strong pres- 
sures for a platform that em- 
bodied the needs of the work- 
ingman, the Negro people and 
the small farmers. Their impact 
was no small thing at the con- 


vention, 
+. 


IT COULD BE that labor's 
participation was more extensive 
at Chicago this past week than 


po Panga noel ar ceye ed 
Phis*: 


tory of the-past decade, : 


was not the least important as- 
pect of the Democratic confab. 
If the coverage on this was 
almost exclusive with us, it is 
because we are concerned with 
the growth of labor's political. ac- 
tivity, influence and inde 
ence; as well as with the evel- 
opment of the political coalition 
of labor, Negro people, small 
farmers, Jower middle classes. . 
It is a big order; and will 


probably be the. most significant 


(Continued on Page 13) 


>. eral hours with delegates.’ 


visory committee told newsmen 
that labor will unite behind one 
candidate in the event of ‘a 
. deadlock. 
They said they would make a 
concerted move if they felt it 
was the only alternative to be- 
ing saddled with a. candidate 
that labor felt it could not ac- 
cept. 

Shortly after this Reuther 
came out with a full-blown en- 
dorsement of Stevenson saying, 
“he has the broadest labor base 
of any candidate. I'm for Steven- 
son. 

Bolstering this support for 
Stevenson were other labor lead- 
ers, Joseph Keenan, AFL vice 
president, David Dubinsky, 
ILWGU, Carey and Rieve; also 
Joe Beirne, telephone workers. 

George Meany pots, his 
presentation before the platform 
committee on what vlauks — 
wanted, said that labor peo 
should sit it out on the = 
lines. 

Together with the leaders of 
the Negro peoples movement 


- and a score of liberal organiza- 


tions labor ored a mass 
rally for a real civil rights p 
in the paltform. It got six stat 
delegation leaders to appear on 
the age ey and pledge support. 
100 Negro delegates here 
worked closely with labor, many 
of them and from labor's ranks. 
Hundreds of delegates attend- 
ed a labor reception for Steven- 
son, where-labor leaders t 
with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
Stevenson ‘shook hands be 


and 
sey" 


ther 


out well here, revealed by the 
inner-party struggle. In the 
clash of forces, the nation’s vot- 
ers watched the dangerous role 
ployed in the convention by the 
party's most rabid cold war stok- 
ers, led by Harriman and Tru- 
man. And it was’ their tactics 
which ir turn put the Dixiecrats 
in a_ threatening — balance-of- 
power position, 


Averell Harriman’s candidacy 
divided the convention. Harry 
Truman's endorsement of Har- 
riman deepened the split. - It 
was this which put the Dixie- 
crat minority into a most ad- 
vantageous position. From that 
point on, it was the Harriman= 
Truman forces who'had to take 
responsibility for the possibility 
of a reactionary ticket and a 
meaningless civil rights plank. 

It was these developments 
which turned the convention in- 
to an arena of bitterly contend- 
ing forces. 

But out of that struggle, came 
renewed evidence that. in the - 

coalition of labor, liberal, Negro 
and farm groups lay the party's 
real strength and its potential for 
victory in November. 


Labor's 200-odd delegates 
here a record-high number, were 
a symbol of labor’s new merged 
unity and of its greater involve- 
ment in political action. When 
George Meany spoke here for the 
AFL-CIO as “the largest single 
organization in America,” his 
voice carried the weight of the 
most decisive segment of the 
party. 

Although they came here with 
differences on candidates, labor's | 
delegates were united on pro- 
gram. And Meany insisted here 
that the issue of civil rights and 
the-Supreme Court decision’ on 
desegregation must be met head- 


_ on “because that decision has 


been challengend not by crimi- 
nals but by public officials.” | 

The convention’s unprecedent- 
ed number of Negro delegates 
were in their large majority unit- 
ed here for ‘a vigorous program 
which would express the demo- 
cratic needs of the. nation’s min- 
orities. “Remember that 16 mil- 
lion Negroes are watching this 
convention,” was the stern warn- 
ing of delegate Belford V. Law- | 
son of the District of Columbia. 

And it was the aging but 
courageous Sen. Herbert Lehman 
of New York who rallied the 
broadest forces against the sin- 
ister manuevers of the Dixiecrats, 
pleading that “the Democratic 
party must not be a party to 
these efforts—it. must be a party 
against these efforts!” 

But if the struggle on civil 
rights was the most dramatic 
and overriding conflict in the 
convention, it was not the only 
one. 

Arrayed against each’ other 
were those who wrote Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal, broad social program, 


tax relief, public housing, mini- | 


mum wage proposals into the 
ge Fa ind those who remain- 
ed silent here but will fight these 
policies in the Congress and in 


the states. 
It was Joseph L. Rauh Jr.; of 


Americans For Democratic Action, — 


who urged the party to “pledge it- 
self to clean up the wreckage left 


by McCarthyism and help rebuild 


the moral and a 2 supports of the 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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TIONAL WAR ON 


JURISDI 


By HERB SIGNER 
THE STORM 


shipping employers, and with this tough 


themselves heading into another 
siege of jurisdictional warfare. — 
The first demand of the union 
was for coastwide bargaining to 
take in all Atlantic and Gulf ports 
instead of the previous port-by- 
rt negotiations. The shippers, 
nowing that the union’s hand 
would considerably strengthen- 
ed by uniform, coastwide bargain- 


s Vow Fight to Finish 


act 


SIGNALS are up over the New York waterfront. Contract negotia- 


tions have been stalemated bétween the International arent Association and the 
ands, 


eee 
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ing, have stubbornly resisted it - 


until now. 
The contract talks started Aug. 


1 and bogged down soon there- 
after. The two-year pact expires 
Sept. 30. 

Meanwhile, a third pier union 
election appeared to be shaping 


up as the National Labor Rela- 


tions Board held a pre-election 
meeting Wednesday with lawyers 


for the ILA and its perennial chal- — 


lenger, the International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen, AFL-CIO. 

Capt. William’ V. Bradley, ILA 
president, announced that his union 
would not make any further 
“peace” proposals to -the IBL. 
“Another longshore election at this 
time while the ILA is trying to get 
an improved contract from the 
N. Y. Shipping Association is a 
stab-in-the-back of every dock 
worker in the Port of New York 
by Paul Hall,”> Bradley declared. 

* 

PAUL HALL, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Seafarers International 
Union, is the chief force behind 
the IBL. He is reported,to have 
given $250,000 to the IBL for its 
election fight against the ILA. The 
AFI,-CIO and its Maritime Trades 
Dept., while apparently not yet 
ready to take the ILA back into 
the fold, refused to support the 
IBL this year. 

“If we have to fight, then fight 
we will,” Bradley said. “And this 
time, we intend to make a fight 
that will leave no doubt who 
speaks for the long$horemen.” 

The ILA defeated the IBL by 
narrow margins in December, 
1953 and May, 1954. This year, 
however, the ILA is generally con- 
ceded to be in a much stronger 
position and is expected to win any 
election hands down. | 

The chances are the ILA will 


Ballots sorted at NL 
International 
by its then AFL rival. ILA was 


challenge any order of the NLRB 

for another election, will contest 

the validity of the IBL petitions 

and if need be, will go to court 

in an effort to forestall a contest. 
* 

THE DEADLOCK between the 
ILA and shipping employers on 
the issue of coastwide bargaining 
is conceded to have considerable 
significance for longshore national- 
ly. A goal of d unionists for 
many years has been industry- 
wide bargaining (as is common to- 
day in most industries in the coun- 
try), and for a common expiration 
date for all contracts on the. At- 
lantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts. 

The International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
on the West Coast, with this in 
mind, got into its coastwide con- 
tract signed earlier this year a pro- 


office i 
men's Association was previously challenged 


_and other benefits. 


Demands 


* * 
ey 9 


the dock workers find 


A. — 
Ss 


WwW 
victor. 
vision for a Sept. 30 wage reopener 
—to coincide with the expiration 
date for the Port of New York 
er now being negotiated by the 
The employers in the N. Y. 
Shipping Association dominate the 
industry throughout the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts. And, as the 
ILWU points out, twenty of the 
thirty-six employers in the NYSA 
operate on the Pacific Coast. 

The ILA is demanding a 32 
cent an hour general wage _in- 
crease, additional pay for men 
working in the hold or on danger-} 
ous jobs, a new safety code and 
a 2,240 maximum sling load, 
twelve paid holidays and improved 
pensions, welfare and vacations, a 
program of joint hiring practices 
i'between the union and employers, 


TRUMAN MANEUVER 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Bill of Rights.” But the civil lib- 
erties issue was barely mentioned 
in the platform. 


Certainly, the convention failed 
to make the party as a whole the 
champion of the peace aspirations 
ofthe American people. 

In the raucous cries for a bel- 
ligerent U. S. attitude in the 
Middle East, the barring of China 
from the U. N., the provoking of 


violence in Eastern Europe, there 


was little to match the repeatedly- 
voiced peace sentiments of the na- 
tions voters. 


Almost ignored were the Pro- 
Geneva forces and groups like the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom who came here 
to plead for improved relations, dis- 
armament and the banning ~ of 
atomic weapons. 

However, the Democratic party 


4 


omy at only half its potential rate 
of growth; permit the farm popula- 


tion fall dangerously behind and) q, 


|allow many areas within our coun- 
try to remain chronically depressed; 
condemn our school children to 
make shift schooling; deny to vast 
numbers of our people access to 
even the most rudimentary require- 
ments of medical care; destroy the 
potential wealth of our natural re- 
sources by surrendering them to the 
greed and exploitation of special 
interests and condemn our nation 
to second class status in the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for 
‘peaceful purposes.” 

It-was the mood of a new New 
Deal which caught the imagina- 
tion of many of the rank and file 
delegates as they left the conven- 
tion. behind them. From dele- 


fates’ votes, the party's attention | 


now. shifts to voters votes and 
electoral-votes: The “magic num- 


did give 


fight for the impoverished farmers. 


It did respond to the warning from{ 


— Patton, president of th 
ational Farmers Union that “the 
lights are going out in too many 
family farm homes across America.” 

In: some of the bold social and 
economic plans laid out here, there 
was recaptured some of the spirit 
of the New Deal era, applied to 
some of-today’s problems. 

It was Walter Reuther, president 


— here that it will! 


er changes now from. the 686 
one-half votes needed to win nomi- 
ation to the 266 electoral votes 
at it takes to win the election 
in November. 


_ The focus is ox ten key states— 


‘New ‘York, California, Pennsylva- 


nia, Illindis; Missouri — with 239 
electoral votes, all’ but 27 of-the 
votes needed to win. All are in 


of the United Auto Workers, who 


ed te alge 
> . J Vaes &* ar 4 fH. wg af rd . iF . 
whieh ome our Sintec econ- 
wr ee GEE te Mehurentgecs. F 


- | Still, there were many here in Chi- 


be fighting the twin enemy of the 
GOP and apathy in its own ranks. 


cago this past week who battled for 
a platform and a ticket which 
could arouse fighting zeal and en- 
usiasm in the hearts of many 
Americans who have swept this 
party to victory in days past. 

They sought to recall here the 
spirit of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
rallying cry of 1932: “This is more 
than a political campaign; it is a 
call to arms! Give me your help, 
not to win votes alone, but to win 
this crusade to restore America 
to its own people!” 


Nat'l Medical Ass‘n 


Meets in New York 
THE NATIONAL Medical 


Association, representing the na- 
tion's Negro doctors, opened its 
61st annual convention this week 
in New York. Some 4,000 physi- 
cians were registered. The con- 
vention will review not only the 
social advances made by Negro 
physicians and their exte 
activities but also their contribu- 
tions to all fields of medicine. 


President-elect of the NMA is | 


Dr. T.R.M. Howard, the-Missis- 
sippi surgeon who drew the 
wrath of the state’s white supre- 
macists for his militant fight for 
desegregation. His family had to 
leave Mississippi after- he ‘had 
assembled witnesses who testi- | 
fied in the Emmett Till murder | 


Will} ‘trial Inst: September 
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progress, ) 
latest UN World Economic Re- 
port.. The same survey tells an 
opposite story about a group of 
countries that were once just as 
backward, those with “central 
planned economies’ ‘or a social- 
ist structure. - ) 

It is an old story for the USSR. 


But China, Bulgaria and Ruman- — 


ia, among others, were until 
quite recently in the same boat 


with those countries still stag- — 


nating in poverty and foreign ex- 
ploitation. : 
From 1938 to 1955 industrial 
production in Bulgaria multiplied 
over 5% times, in Rumania 3% 
times, in Hungary and Poland 
4 and 4% times respectively. In 
China, between 1949 and 1955 
industrial production multiplied 
4 1-4 times, reaching more than 
twice the level achieved under 
Japanese occupation during 
World War II. In all these coun- 
tries the emphasis has been on 
heavy industry, especially the en- 
gineering industries. Advanced 
machinery provides the basis for 
economic growth and indepen- 
dence, and for that reason is the 
most difficult commodity to ob- 
tain from imperialist states. 


these gains, but to say that so- 
cialist heavy industry is built at 
the expense of living standards. 
The impression is created that 


tion. 

The fact is that sound eco- 
nomic planning, like technical 
engineering, requires certain 
proportions and a_ balanced 
growth of different sections of 
the economy. Heavy and engin- 
eering industries must grow more 
one because only through 
mechanization can labor produc- 
tivity be increased enough de- 
cisively to raise the average level 
of living. 


OF -COURSE, mistakes can 
and have been made in setting 
the proportions, but one cannot 
speak accurately of the neglect 
of the consumer in countries 
where textile and shoe produc- 
tion has increased two to three 
times since before World War 
II. Here is what the UN Report 
says of living standards in the 
European socialist countries: 

“In absolute amount consump- 
tion in 1954 was significantly 

(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 
® Unien Visits Demes Confahb 


® Leeal Expelis 


| 


¢. 


TEN thousand packinghouse 
workers in Chicago held a mili- 
tant one-hour demonstration to 
back up their rally contract de- 
mands now under negotiation; 
and to support labor's program 
at the Democratic convention. 
The rally, held in the stockyard 
area, took place near the Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre where the 
Democratic convention was be- 
ing held. 

‘ *, 


PAINTERS Local 432, in 


-Birmingham, Ala., expelled a 


member, Elmer B. Brock, for “en- 
gaging i acts tending to bring 
the brotherhood into disrepute.” 
Brock tried to set up a lily-white 
union at the Butler Mfg. Co., a 
steel fabricating plant. Brock’s 
phony outfit, the “Southern Fab- 
ricating and Steelworkers, Inc.,” 
also took a beating in an NLRB 
election at the Butler plant, from 


> 


Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers. 
* 

SCREENED seamen, pressing 
to. get their papers back from the 


Coast Guard,’are awaiting a rul- . 


ing by the U. $. Court of A 


- peals. The government, accord- - 


ing to an attorney for the West 
Coast men, is trying to start “an- 


other long, legal merry-go-round” 


to forestall the carrying through 
of federal court decisions order- 
ing the Coast Guard to return 
seamen’s papers and- allow them 
to go to work. 
| * 

WORKERS have gained more 
in union contracts signed in the 
first six: months of 1956 than 


Ss ag 


Raeist 


of Research poimts out that most 

wage increases in the last three 

months have ranged between 10 

and 15 cents an hour, or three 

to five cents more than 1955. 
x 

JOSEPH KEENAN, secretary 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, told a 
membership rally of Local 3 in 
New York that “our great hope 
today is to elect energetic men 
to Congress who will repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law.” Keenan called 
for all-out support to COPE’s 
registration drive. 

= * 

THE Switchmen’s Union has 
demanded a 17 percent .wage in- 
crease from the nation’s railroads. 
Also, the union is seeking prem- 
ium pay for holiday werk, and an 
its eight percent ‘wage 
adjustment to cover inequities 
between roadmen and yardmen. 
SUNA president W. A. Fleete 
said the steel settlement shows 
the way to win the switchmen’s 
demands. 

* 

UNION Labor Week will be 
observed by AFL-CIO Sept. 3-7. 
George Meany, in a statement, 


emphasized the point that the 


union label is labor’s “guarantee” 
that the product was made under 
union conditions by union la- 


bor. 
* 


NEARLY two out of three 


families in the country are pay- 


ing off some kind of debt, accord- 
ing to the Federal. Reserve 
Board's annual survey of con- 
sumer finances. 

* 

THE “non-operating” unions 
taking a strike vote last week in 
the face of stalling by the na- 
tior®s railreaad and “amazing” 
that the workers will be 
to take a pay cut of six 
and one-half cents an hour. The 
unions, through their joint ne- 
otiating committee, has asked 


: or a 25-cent an hour wage im 
crease effective Aug. 1. 


* 
-FHE Machinists and. Boiler- 


makers and Blacksmiths unions 
have signed a jurisdictional 


agreement covering disputes, mu- 
assistance in organizing and 
r, 3 


ILLINOIS 


SHE GOT 24,000 VOTES 


Negro Congresswoman 


An Editorial 


DETROIT. — Miss Cora Brown, 
Negro woman State Senator, missed 
being elected to the U, S. Con- 
gress in the First District here by 
some 5,000 votes. In .this, the Ne- 
gro and laboring people missed the 
opportunity to increase their voice 
in Congress. The overall returns 
show no inerease in the number of 
Negroes elected from Michigan, as 
was the case two years ago. The 
First District race presented the 
best such opportunity. But labor 
apparently felt that the status quo 


should be maintained. Miss Brown's | 


defeat therefore must be laid at 
the doorstep of the Wayne County 
CIO Council, who ignored the sen- 


timent of the Negro people in the 
First District and ‘stehed ed to en- 


dorse the incumbent, T. M. Mach-! 


rowicz. 

It can hardly be argued by labor 
that it did not realize what the 
sentiment was. Negro Democrats 
and working Negroes made clear 
before the endorsements where 
they stood, the high point of which 
was the walk-out of Negro Demo- 
crats at the First District Conven- 


tion. Also the visit of 40 Negroes: 


to the Democratic State Convention 
asking backing for Sen. Brown. 
* 


WHAT then is the explanation 
for labor’s behavior? Obviously, the 
top labor oe is not suffi- 


ciently conscious of the principles 


“of Negro representation. Labor’s' 


supposed dedication to the so- 
cial, economic and political equal- 
ity for the Negro people does not 
yet find reflection in the political 
arena. Labor does not seem to un- 
derstand that political equality for 


Negroes requires that Negroes be 
represented in all aspects of pub- 
lic life, elective as well as appoin- 
tive. To realize additional Negro 
representation, it is necessary that 
labor give its full support to can- 
didates choosen by the Negro peo- 
ple in districts with substantial 
Negro populations. In Detroit, such 
districts are the First, 13th and 
15th. In these districts the Negro 
people have long demonstrated 
their desires and political maturity / 
and at each turn of the road sought 
out. labor for poppent. 


MISS BROWN’S 24.000 votes, 
primarily Negro votes, is ample 
proof of the organized strength and 
determination of the Negro voters 
in the First. It further indicates that 
‘had labor taken a neutral position, 
‘as was the case in the Diggs- 
O’Brien_primary contest in ‘’54 
Michigan could have elected the 
nation’s first Negro woman Con- 
gressman. Labor and _ liberal lead- 
ers can not continue point to such 
districts and say to the Negro peo- 
ple that “in four years” due to the 
increase in Negro voting strength 
“Negro Congressmen are _inevit- 
able.” Such an attitude is nothing 
‘more than a continuation of grad- 
‘ualism which the Negro people and 
their main organizations have em- 
phatically rejected. For labor to 
persist in this attitude, it can only? 
bring harmful consequences for the 
'labor-farmer-Negro. coalition. It is 
incumbent upon left and progres- 
sives to raise anew, with renewed 
vigor, the soundness and decisive- 
ness of Negro representation, es- 
pecially in the Congress. 


' 


‘Nightshirter’ Hubbard and 


His WCC Pals Get Whipped 


DETROIT. — The defeat by 59,- 
000 votes of Mayor Hubbard of 
Dearborn who ran for Circuit 
Court on a platform of backing seg- 
regation is a tribute to voters in 
Wayne County who rejected this 
ally of the White Citizens Council 
for public office. Victor Targonski 
defeated him. 

A syndicated column of Charles 
Lockwood, well known defender of 
civil liberties which had this ap- 

_ proach to Hubbard's type.: 

“When Hitler, Goebbels and 

: were raving against the 
Jews, little did many good people 
think that a fire was being kindled 
that would flame up and destrey 
much of Germany and the work. 
Now the Eastlands, Talmadges, 
White Citizens Councils are rav- 
ing about another recial menace. 
This poison is spreading to every 
area of the nation. This time fire 


is being kindled in America. Are’ 


the rest of us going to sit smugly 


16,0600 UAWers 
Idle in Canada 


Till Labor Day 

WINDSOR. — Close to 10,000 

“auto workers here and in Toronto 
are idle until after Labor Day be- 
cause of “model changcover” a 
UAW spokesman reports. 

Some 5,000 Chrysler workers are 
already off two weeks. Some 5,500 
Ford workers in’ Windsor are on 
“holiday” as are 4,500 in Oakville, 
near Toronto. Of course many of 
the Canadian auto workers around 
Windsor have been off longer than 
the five weeks mentioned by the 
spokesman. They like many of their 
brothers and sisters in America. are 
victims of speedup, automation. 


——a 


, FV that ‘he was sute thé’ 
+ teu a *@ ait “$s ‘met? re O44! « 


Americans regardless of color of 


‘back as many Germans did in the 
, 1930s, figuring this thing doesnt’ 
‘concern fis or are we going to stand 
‘up and be counted in an all out} 
pes to oppose these demagogues 
‘and ot protest the attack on the 
basic constitutional rights of all 


skin. . 

| “This is no idle threat or chal-| 
‘lenge that confronts us. And any 
candidate for public office no mat- 
|ter how high or how low who has | 
the slightest tieup with these 4 
merchants should be forever re-' 
tired to public life.” 


Choice Redbaiter 
Gets Beat in 
Republican Dist. | 
BALDWIN, Mich. — State Rep. | 
Kenneth Trucks, a redbaiter, was 
rejected by the voters here, when 
he ran for reelection on the Repub- 
lican ticket. The big newspapers 
whose darling Trucks are burying 
the. defeat of the sponsor of the 
Trucks Act. The act recently de- 
clared outlawed by Michigan's state 
jattorney general. Trucks according 
‘to reports around here is _ too 
stunned to give any reasons. This 
‘is a traditionally Repiiblican area. 
| Trucks went to Washington May 
| 18, 1956, and spoke before a Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee (Eastland) 
calling for more fascist type of leg- 
islation. A leaflet on his remarks 
was issued by employers associa- 
tion and dropped on every voter's 
door -here. He viciously attack the 
U. S. Supreme Court. The voters 
rejected this redbaiter and destroy- 
er of people's constitutional rights. | 
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READERS’ 
COLUMRE | 


Piggins should 
Have Talked to | 
This Youth 


Dear Editor: 


Detroit Police Commissioner Ed- 
ward S. Piggins has released a 12- 
page booklet titled, “Teen-Ager 
Speaks” which allegedly expresses: 
the opinions of the city’s young 
people. 

The opinions expressed in the 
report represent the views of some 
teen-age and high school leaders, 
but do not express the thinking of 
the vast majority of the youth, but 
rather the opinion of Piggins and 
other so-called “experts.” 

This pamphlet is to be distribut- 
ed to city officials, recreational 
leaders, and teachers. ‘In_ other 
words to all those directly con- 
cerned with the building and 
moulding of this generation’s char- 
acter. The report says that the par- 
ents are too lax, drink too much, 
wink at moral indiscretion and are 
generally laying down on the job. 


It also places the blame on the 
youth themselves. Not one word 
about society’s responsibility for 
overcrowded classrooms, lack of 
recreational facilities, overcrowded 
slum housing, rat infested alleys, 
due to poor garbage collection and 
lack of sufficient job opportuni- 
ties. Nor is any word mentioned 
about the cops continually stop- 
ping tenn-agers for no_ reason, 
searching -them and _ intimidating 
them. This is particularly true about 
Negro teen-agers and. inter-racial 
groups. Nor does Piggins who tried 
to break the Square D strike, ex- 


plain why the law in Detroit won't 
permit organization of a teen-age 
club by the Detrdit Federated 
Teen clubs, like are organized in 
the various suburban communities. 


I consider this report a slander 
against the wonderful, decent, hon- 
est, .working people, Negro and 
white, who comprise the over- 
whelming majority of Detroit's} 
population. There is a problem but 
it rests with a system that puts 
property and money interests be- 
fore human interests. Mayor Cobo} 
for example built expressways and 
tore down some slums, but did 
nothing to find decent housing for 
these citizens or build recreational 
centers. 

If Piggins is really interested in 
helping the youth and that’s what 
the taxpayers pay taxes for, let him 
go- before the Common Council] 
and ask for more playgrounds, 
swimming pools, gyms, football 
fields, more schools, better hous- 
ing, more opportunity for train- 
ing for job advancement without} 
discrimination instead of attacking 
our parents and us. Let's see him 
step into his own department and| 
stop his cops from intimidating in- 
nocent Negro citizens (See Michi- 
gan Chronicle, Aug. 11,.Page 2). 
This racism and brutality can have 
no place in Detroit or elsewhere, a 
community of many races, a, 
and working in close harmony an 
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WE SUPPOSE you noticed that Kit Clardy got beaten for 
Republican nomination for Congress in Flint, Lansing area. 


-_ 
> 
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SA WMAYOR COBO’S picture in the morning horror sheet 
some of us read and he was “washing dishes.” A 13-year-old girl. 
pointed ovt to us that there was no dishes‘in the sink and she 
thought it was a crude cans wt “humanize” Arizona Al. 


COBO WANTS TO KNOW what’s wrong with a man like 
him heading up a ‘$440,000 real estate project in Tucson, Ariz., 
with a partmer Charles Oakman, former City Councilman. Oakman 
led the fight in City Council some years age to ban the Daily 
Worker and Michigan Worker from newsstands. Oakman also 
called for using cops to bust the Garage Mechanics strike in 1948. 
What we would like to know, how did Cobo get the $440,000. 
He says re got it selling his share in a cleaning firm. We wonder 
who did the cleaning and where? 


LOUIS MIRIANA, president of Detroit’s City Council smirks 
when friends call him “Mayor.” He is running liké mad for Mavor 
of Detroit, even though Cobo refuses to resign, Cebo draws iis 
salary while campaigning for Governor on the GOP ticket all day. 
Lots of Labor heads favor Ed Connor. This city needs a confer- 
ence of citizens to decide what to do about City Hall, Mayor and 
Council members for 1957 elections. 

* 


BIG QUESTION, will Mayor Cobo get the chance as he has 
in the past to greet the Labor Day marchers and speak before the 
main speaker as in *previous years? 

* 


OFFICIAL UNEMPLOYMENT figures at press time from 
the Michigan Unemployment Security Commission up to July 15, 
1956, show 228,000 in State idle, 142,000 in Detroit. In July, 
10,300 workers exhausted their unemployment compensation of 
26 weeks. Up to July 1, some 47,068 from Jan. 1 had exhausted 
their compensation. : 

* 

GOP CONVENTION, Grand Rapids, Sept. I. Dem conven- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Aug. 31. GOP may uncork a strategy of run- 
ning 2 Negro for state office, could be Charles Roxborough, HY. 
Also its almost settled that Jack Thorpe, State AFL leader will be 
asked to run on the GOP state ticket with Cobo. Add inte that 
Clarence Reid, former Lt. Governor, close friend of many AF Leis 
for Lt. Gov. and Don Leonard, defeated candidate and you have 
a ticket that, makes it no shoo-in for the Dems. * 

* 

AT GRAND RAPIDS, will the Dems come to a full apprecia- 
tion of Negro representation and place a Negro on their state 
ticket, and a labor person? All Dem precinct delegates to this con- 
vention are new, hundreds of them from organized labor's ranks. 
Seems they and their constituents should have a say in this too. 

* 


ALSO WE HOPE this Labor Day, Negro speakers are. not 
passed up on the speakers program. 
* 


DATES FOR SHOWING of 1957 cars; Chevy, Oct. 18 or 
26; Cadiliac, Nov. 1; Buick-Olds-Pontiac, Nov. 9 (Pontiac may be 
earlier). Ford, Ferd car, Oct. 5; Mercury, Oct. 20 to 27; Lincoln 
and Continental, facelift in same period. 

Chrvsler, Dodge first, Oct. 22; Chrysler, Desoto; Plymouth 
last, Nov. 2. 

AM Motors, Rambler, Oct. £0; Hudson, Nash, each to drop 
one model in ‘57. : 

Rumor strong, there will be no 1957 Packard. 

GENERAL MOTORS will pzead “Nelo Contendere” which 
means they wont contest the suit the government is bringing 
against them for creating a monopoly in the bus business. This. 
doesn't mean they plead “Guilty” but it also doesn’t mean they 
plead “Not Gurlty.” It's legal butter.issue on a hot skillet. 

ni : 

FORD DEALERS MAD. Company upped their rates for 
bringing ncw cars from the plants to the showrooms. One com- 
ment from a dealer magazine, “Does ghost of Harry Bennett still 
ride River Rouge.” 


* 

DON’T FORGET the Michigan Worker is staking a Labor 
Day picnic for al! readers and friends after the parade in Detroit. 
Helen Winter will speak, as will Balza Baxter, Negro leader. Food, 
refreshments, squere dancing, sports as usual and of the same high: 
qualitv. This is to help the Smith Act appeal of the six Michigan 
defendants set to come before the Supreme Court this fall. A finan- 
cial cempaign to raise $4,000 for the appeal’s legal expenses has 
been launched, ee 
* 


LABOR DAY. The Michigan Worker needs people to sell the 
Labor Day edition, Monday, Sept. 3. Can vou volunteer? Let your 
nearest przss builder know. Order an extra bundle for -yourself. 

* : 


GREAT LAKES STEEL Corporation pays $15 a $1,000 
evaluation im taxes in Ecorse. In Detroit they would have to pay 
$32 a $1,000 valuation on property. The Mavor, William Voisine, 
several Council members work as plant pretection men in Great 
Lakes Mill‘or as agents selling the products. Well... 

* | 


BURROUGHS ADDING Machine, one of whose top brass 
supplied Mayor Cobo with a private plane to fly around to elec- 
tioneer with, made $6,303,428 in profits after taxes in first six 
months of 1956, compared with $4,760,626 in the same period 


a year ago. 


cooperation. 
ROCK AND ROLL. 


CHICAGO( FP).—Asserting that 
“what is good enough for Harry 
Truman is good enough for me,”| 
president David J. McDonald of 
the United Steelworkers (AFL- 
|CIO) told a nati syn over 


steel 


.e 


‘Steel Leader Backs Harriman 


: 


worker votes at the Democratic 
convention would go for Harriman. 
Harriman quipped back, “What is 
god enough for the steelworkers is 
good enough for me.” Edward R. 
Murrow obtained the statement in 
an interview where the two mep 
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thousand Dodge workers will be 
laid off by the time you read this 
and most of them according to 
union officials won’t get back until 
mid-October. 


men last -week“that a mass'.meet- 
ing of ‘all iitiemiployett in” the Ideal 


Dodge 3 Calls Jobless Meet 


is set at the local for 11 a.m., Aug. 
21. Quinn said that several thou- 
sand Dodge- workers who: have 
been idie since last February, are 
now exhausting their unemploy- 
ment compensation of 26 weeks, 
face going on welfare. He. said the 
need to increase pipes ‘gta 
com tion to $54 a week and 
extend it to 39+ weeks--is°impera- 
tives) 6 ers fe pith ah | ae se ay 
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HAMTRAMCK, Mich. — Twenty 


_ President Pat Quinn told news- 
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DUSHBLE 
EDITION 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO. — Enactment of 
municipal Fair Practices laws in 
a number of cities, support to the 
Leadership Conference to secure 
a strong civil rights plank in the 
Democratic Party ae and 


the eradication of discrimination 


All Out Push Needed 
To Halt Polio Crisis 


CHICAGO.—With new cases 
breaking out at the rate of one 
an hour, Chicago's polio crisis 
was not being stemmed this 
week's by the city’s piece-meal 
measures. 

For lack of a massive pro- 
gram to cope with the near- 
epidemic, the city’s prospect was 
that the new-case rate would be 
accelerated through the coming 
weeks. 

It came as little comfort to 
Chicagoans to hear the grim pre- 
diction from Dr. John Brady, as- 
sistant director of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis of “1,500 to 1,800 cases be- 
fore it is over.” 


“YOU may have 50 people in 
respirators by the end of the 
year and 200 more non-respira- 
tor cases,” declared Dr. Brady, 
in a statement which made no 
ferecast of the possible toll in 
lives. 

Herman N. Bundeson, chair- 
man of the Chicago Board of 
Health, was able to offer no 
more than a weak dissent from 
Dr. Brady's prediction. How- 
eyer, there was no sign this week 
of a “crash™ program by the city 
which could hold out the prom- 
ise of turning the polio tire. 

While Salk vaccine innocula- 
tions have been stepped up here, 
the city’s efforts have failed to 
reach the great majority of 
families in the low-income com- 
munities who are the main vic- 
tims of the outbreak. 

Mayor Richard J. Daley was 
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Court Tosses Out 


Housing Oaths 

CHICAGO. — Loyalty. oaths 
for tenants of Chicago Housing 
Authority projects were ruled in- 
valid last week by the Illinois 
Supreme Court. ' 3 

This. decision reversed an 
earlier Municipal court decision 
in which Municipal court Judge 
Raymond P. Drymalski ordered 
the eviction of tenants who had 
refused to sign the oaths. 

The high court opinion writ- 
ten by Justice Rayq I. Klingbiel 
held that the CHA ‘could not 
evict tenants for failure to sign 
a loyalty oath because that 
would be depriving tenants of 
housing without due process of 
law. | 

The purpose of the housing 
authority is “to eradicate slums 
and ‘elgicendh: teat for persons 
in the low-income class,” the 
opinion continued. 


“It is evident that the exclu- * 


sion of otherwise qualified per- 
sons solely because of member- 
ship in organizations designated 
as subversive by the attorney 
general has no tendancy what- 
ever to further such a purpose.” 


in UAW shops and in communi- 
ties, were the major subjects 
tackled by the 125 delegates at 
the recently held annual Region 
4, UAW Fair Practices confter- 
ence at Ottawa, Illinois, 

The conference, which was 
presided over by Ralph Robin- 
son, assistant Regional Director 


being bombarded this week with 
demands from parents and or- 
ganizations that more drastic 
and far-reaching steps be taken 
by the city. However, the mayor 
was reportedly being influenced 
by medical associations which 
have been putting a brake on 
free vaccinations and by mer- 


and head of the region's Fair 
Practices committee, heard a de- 
tailed report of the enactment of 
the F.E.P. law at Des Moines, 
Iowa, in the early part of the 
year. Regional Director Robert 
Johnson, a native of Des Moines, 


played an important role in se- 


curing the enactment of the leg- 


islation. 

Spurred on by the success in 
Des Moines, the conference map- 
ped out plans for the securing of 


TAL K) 


TILTON.—Members of local 579 of the UAW, working at the 
General Motors Foundry division, by an overwhelming vote of 96 
per cent of the membership requested permission from the Inter- 
national offiee to strike. The union charges the company with refus- 
ing to live up to its agreement not to increase production rates. The 
2,500 member local has a long history. of militant action. 

° ° ble : 

TEAMSTER local 720 is demanding a 30 cents per hour wage 
increase in behalf of its 1,000 members who are employed by the 
Railway Express Agency. The local is demanding that the wage 
increase as well as all other contract changes be made retroactive 
to last January. 18. 


chant groups who fear that full- 
scale publicizing of the crisis will 
“scare convention and summer 
visitors business from the city.” : 


TWO LABOR centers in Chicago have been placed at the 
disposal of the Chicago health authorities by unions as part of 
the anti-polio campaign. The I.L.G.W.U. health center at 15 
S. Wacker Drive is open to all children for free: polio shots. A sim- 
ilar announcement was made by the Building Services union. This 
health center is located at 111 North Wabash. 

Local 551 of the-UAW (Ford Local) announced the cancella- 
tion of its annual picnic due to the Polio outbreak and the UAW 
region announced the cancellation of the children’s camp program 
at Ottawa, Illinois for the same reason. 

. ° . 

ROCK ISLAND.—Eight township supervisors unanimously 
voted to request surplus food distribution in Rock Island County. 
Reports of many families in need of assistance were made to the 
supervisors. Thousands of farm implement workers are unemployed 
as a result of the large scale layoffs by all companies making 


farm equipment. i hie P 

IN ADDITION to the layoff of 10,000 Harvester workers to 
be caused by the shutdown of six International Harvester plants be- 
ginning on October 1, several thousand more Harvester workers 
received notice of layoffs. 775 Tractor workers in Chicago, approxi- 
mately 1,000 West Pullman workers and 600 workers in the Memphis 
plant have been told that-they too will be laid off. The total layoffs 


at this time comes to about 12,000 Harvester workers as of October 1. 
o ow a 


A RECORD number of delegates, exceeding last year’s 1800, 
is expected to attend the 74th annual convention of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, which is scheduled to open Monday October 8 in 
Springfield. It is expected that an important point of business will be 
action on merging the state organization of the AFL and the CIO. 


UAW-FEP Confab Maps 
3 Point Regional Drive - 


similar ordinances in Ottumwa, 
Iowa, and the Illinois areas’ in 
the Quad Cities and Rockford. 
An ordinance has already been 
introduced in Ottumwa and Rob- 
inson as well as other labor lead- 
ers have testified in its behalf. 
Of deep concern to the con- 
ference, which was meeting just 
prior to the Democratic Party 
convention, was the enactment 
of a strong civil rights plank in 
the party platform. All of the 


local unions agreed to visit dele- . 


gates, and to support the efforts 
of the Leadership Conference, 
which the UAW is a part of, at 
the convention. 


Local unions from the states 
of Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska 
reported on the progress made in 
eliminating discriminatory prac- 
tices within the plants. Reports 
also were made of the fight 
against discrimination in restau- 
rants and at recreational centers 
in the various areas. 

It was agreed at the confer- 
ence that in order to have a more 
concrete discussion in each par- 
ticular area, local conferences 
should be held on an area basis 
within the next 90 days. The 
maia purpose of these confer- 
ences would be to implement the 
program adopted at the annual 
F.E.P. confab. 


The area. conferences are to 
be a permanent feature of the 
F.E.P. work in the region, and 


*» 


are to be held quarterly, it was 


reported, 
* 


GUEST SPEAKERS at the 
conference included vice presi- 
dent Pat Greathouse, former re- 
gional director. Greathouse spoke 
of the work being performed by 
the “task forces” set up to com- 
bat the serious unemployment 
caused by the critical situation 
in the farm implement industry, 
Greathouse is in charge of the 
Farm Implement Department of 
the UAW. Robert Johnston, also 
addressed the delegates and 
pledged the full support of the 
regional office to the program 
enacted by_the conference. 


Steel Leader 
Backs Harriman 


CHICAGO( FP).—Asserting that 
“what is good enough for Harry 
Truman is good enough for me,” 
president David J. McDonald of 
the United Steelworkers (AFL- 
CIO) told a national hookup over 
TV that he was sure the 43 steel- 
worker votes at the Democratic 
convention would go for Harriman. 
Harriman quipped back, “What is 
god enough for the steelworkers is 
good enough for me.” Edward R. 


Murrow obtained the statement in 
an interview where the two, men 
appeared, 


— — 


Meat Workers Rally 


CHICAGO.—The negotiations 
between the Big 4 Packers and 


the Packinghouse workers shift- , 


ed into high gear last week. 
Rank and file support to the ne- 


,gotiators was marked by a sched- 


uled mass demonstration of sev- 
eral thousand in the Chicago 


stockyards, 


Packinghouse workers spurred 
on by the first joint negotiations 
of the United Packinghouse 
Workers and the Amalgamated 
Meat: Cutters as well as the re- 
cent steel strike settlement rm os 
preparations for the September 
Ist deadline. 

At the rally scheduled for last 
Monday the featured speakers 
announced by District 1 officials 
were Ralph Helstein, president 


,of the UPWA, Patrick Gorman, 


president of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, Willoughby Ab- 
ner, P.A.C. coordinator for the 
UAW Region 4 and Charles 
Hayes, district director of Dis- 
trict 1, UPWA. 


* ; 
“THE CLEAVER,” official 
newspaper of UPWA Armour 


en ee oe 


MEET ON CHICAGO SCHOOL 


Securing for Negro, and other Sessions on the three points 


minority group children in Chi- 
cago’s public schools equal edu- 
cational opportunities and inte- 
gration in the spirit of the U. S. 
Supreme Court decision, was the 
topic explored at a meeting call- 
ed last week by the education 
committee of the Chicago branch 
of the NAACP. : 
Attended by over 50 persons 
identified with various aspects 
of public education in the city, 
the meeting, held at the Ken- 
wood-Ellis Community Center, 
discussed the extent of integra- 
tion in' Chicago’s public schools 
as evidenced in textbooks, com- 
position of teaching personnel, 


7 ,-and zoning, of high school dis; 
‘Rr tricts, :* re 4gel eid dy 


ad 
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recommended: 

1. That the NAACP enlist the 
aid of other organizations in a 
campaign to urge textbook au- 
thors and publishers to deal with 
the contributions’ of Negro, 
Puerto Rican, Mexican, Jewish, 
and other minority groups to the 
history of the United -States. 


2. That. joint action with 
other interested organizations 
also be undertaken for further 
examination of Board of Educa- 
tion practices on questions~ of 
teacher and pupil integration and 
comparative educational facili- 


., ties, for pupils in white and non- 
+ white communitie, 2 


INTEGRATION 


AGREEING that the elimina- 
tion of housing segregation in 
Chicago would be a major step 
toward the achievement of inte- 
grated schools, the parley indi- 
cated that special measures to 
counteract the harmful effects of 
segregation could nevertheless 
be undertaken by school officials. 

Mrs. Faith Rich and Mrs. 
Rita Phillips, leaders of the 


- committee sponsoring the meet- 


ing, announced that other region- 


‘al meetings would be held, and 


that findings of these gatherings 
and of subcommittees planning 
to meet with Chicago educators 


eos be repenine, id. to a city-wide 
conference in October.. ists 


For Contract Demands 


Local 347, wrote of the negotia- 
tions in its last issue as follows: 

“Armour and Co. has agreed 
to meet with the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters. Union and our 
union in joint negotiations. 
Swift and Co. has also agreed 
to meet with both unions .simul- 
taneously. This is a tremendous 
step forward. 

“Just imagine—this year, 1956 
—both AFL and UPWA seated 
at. the bargaining table» facing .. 
the Big Packers together! Vic- 
tory can be ours. We must pre-~ 
pare now! No contract no 
work!” 

* 

IN a back page article the 
Amour workers newspaper list- 
ed the benefits won by the steel 
workers. The paper noted that 
the Armour local is, however, 
opposed to a 3 year contract 
for the Packing workers. 

Reports from other Packing 
locals in the Chicago area indi- | 
cate a growing determination on 
the part of the workers to make 
the new found unity “pay off.” 

Members of negotiating com- 
mittees .who have met with 
the companies, report the largest 
turnout of representation of lo- 
cals for negotiations in many 
years. The fraternization and 
joint action of the Packing and 
Amalgamated workers have 
given the negotiators a new feel- 
ing of strength, they say. The 
rank and file members of the ne- 
gotiating committees note that 
this unity will not automatically 
result in victory. 

There is a growing conscious- 
ness on the part of many ment- 
bers of the committee that the 
companies are’ determined to 
“play it tough” this year, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Due to the problems connect- 
ed with Democratic convention 
coverage and vacations, the 
Illinois Edition of The Worker 
will be curtailed during the next 
few weeks, 
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bor and Democratic Convention 


—See pages 1, 4,13 
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e Aided Dixiecrat Bloc 


By CARL HIRSCH 
_ - CHICAGO.—The trend of this year’s final political battles emerged 
more clearly last week from the smoke of the Democratic Party conven- 


tion. From the International Amphitheatre, the 6,000 delegates returned 
homeward to prepare the campaign in the precincts against the ticket which the Repub- 
lican Party will select next week in San Francisco's Cow Palace. The issues of 1956 stood 


out well here, revealed by the 

“INTERESTED SPECTATORS” inner-party struggle. In. the 
clash of forces, the hation’s vot- 

. ers watched the dangerous role 
ployed in the convention by the 
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IT’S EXCLUSIVE IN THE WORKER! 


Assignment: USA 


How Long, 0 Lord, How Long 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU SIT BEFORE the 
TV_ screen and watch the 
garish drama of our politics, 
see. the politicians dart 


across the stage, listen to 
their super- 
cha-ged rheto- 
rie and you are 
one with mil- 
lions. - 

There sits 
old Harry in Ke 
his box, his 9 
wary eyes be- 5 
hind the specs 
focused as in- 
tently on the 
proceedings as 
some crafty alley-cat that is stalk- 
ing a mouse. The camera shifts 
to the others and you are in thé 
national gallery half expecting 
the boys to pass with hot-dogs 
and Coca Cola. 

7 

THERE is 5.0 co-axial camera, 
as yet, that can catch history re- 
troactively, but if there were the 
machine that H. C. Wells once 
described, which could peer into 
the future or glance back into 
the past, what a pageant we 
would see! For it was 100 years 
ago, almost to the day, when the 
_issue so closely xelated to civil 
rights rose before the people: 
would slaveocracy extend its 
power into the new states of the 
West? 

One hundred years ago, on 
June 17, 1856, in Philadelphia, 
the Republican. Party held its 
first national convention and 
dedicated itself to the slogan: 
“No new foot of slave soil.” (How 
Thaddeus Stevens would turn in 
his grave if he saw the GOP 
today). Its chairman E. D. Mor- 
gan, of New York, said, referring 
to the encroachments of the slave 
power, the issue is “whether the 
broad national policy our fath- 
ers established, cherished and 
maintained is to be permitted 
to descend to her sons.” Though 
the convention limited its anti- 
slavery program to a free West, 
the gathering united all Ameri- 
cans who opposed the further 
spread of the —— 


IF OUR retroactive TV work- 


ed it would show us both houses 
of Congress in 1856, the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet, united in 
full sympathy for the Southern 
might; would reveai that seven 
of the nine justices of the Su- 
preme Court either owned plan- 
tations or sympathized with slav- 
ery. Slaveowners controlled the 


§ - principal committees of the Sen- 


ate, were willing and eager to 
initiate legislation favoring their 
class. 

Our reels unfold and we see 
the Dred Scott decision signed. 
We sense the shocked reaction 
of many Northerners; feel beard- 
ed John Brown’s wrath, Emer- 
sons disillusion, Thoreau’s bit- 
terness, the stormy meetings oi 
the Abolitionists. 

The camera-eye shifts to the 
humble neighborhcods of the 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Trade Union D 


elegates Were in 


Thick of Demo Convention Fights 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


CHICAGO.—Labor was not on the sidelines during the Democratic National Con- 
vention. And if its activity as a force for progress continues into the elections, the Amer- 
ican people will not lack for knowledge of the issues. More labor delegates attended this 


Dem convention than since the 
New Deal days. Some 200 del- 
egates and alternates were in at- 
tendance. 

They set up a labor coor- 
dination committee headed by 
George M. Harrison, president 
of the AFL-CIO Railway Clerks 
and chairman of the-labor ad- 
visory committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party. On the committee, 
steering labor delegates in state 
caucuses, were UAW president 
Walter P. Reuther. 

Others were David McDonald, 
president of the Steelworkers, 
Emil Rieve, chairman of the Tex- 
tile Workers, Anthony Valente, 
president of the Textile Union, 
George Googe, president of the 
Pressmen, Jim Carey, president 
of IVE, 

At a labor caucus attended by 
a couple of hundred delegates, 
Harrison said they were placing 
issues above candidates. He said 
delegates have to work to put 


across support lor the platform 
proposals presented by George 
Meany, AFL-CIO president. 
Meany’ proposals covered 
peace civil rights, economic and 
social welfare, condemnation of 
anti-labor laws, improved liberal 
immigration Jaws, minimum 
wage, aid to schools, building 
thousands of low-cost houses 
and building more schools. 


Labor leaders made it clear 
also they wanted a clear-cut en- 
dorsement of the supreme court 
school ruling. This was also de- 
manded by Meany in the name 
of the “largest organization in 
America, the AFL-CIO with 
16,000,000 members.” 

During the heat of the Steven- 
son-Harriman__ struggle when 
some labor leaders like McDon- 
ald and Thomas Kennedy, 


United Mine Workers vice pres- 


ident, were going for Harriman, 
a spokesman for the labor ad- 


THOSE WHO have followed 
the Democratic convention in 
the Daily Worker, and will be 
reading the summaries and com- 
mentaries in today’s and next 
. week's Worker, will be aware of 
one important element that did 
‘not get much attention in the 
commercial press. 

We're referring to the parti- 

: and influence of labor. 
a sizeable bloc of 


union leaders. 


Sures for a platform that em- 


. bodied the. needs of the work- 


ingman, the Negro people and 
the small farmers. Their impact 
was no small thing at the coun- 
vention, : 
“ge 

IT COULD BE that labor’s 
participation was more extensive 
at Chicago this past week than 
at any’ time ‘in ‘the: politi 
tory of the. 


Both were or-" 
ganized and exerted strong pres- - 


his- 
decade: :: This. 


was not the least important as- 
pect of the Democratic confab. 
If the coverage on this was 
almost exclusive with us, it is 
because we are concerned with 
the growth of labor’s political ac- 
tivity, influence and independ- 
ence; as well as with the devel- 
opment of the political coalition 
of labor, Negro. people, small 


the —- and pledge support. 
Tt 


visory committee told newsmen 
that labor will unite behind one 
candidate -in the event of a 
Stevenson-Harriman deadlock. 
They said they would make a 
concerted move if they felt it 
was the only alternative to be- 
ing saddled with a candidate 
that labor felt it could not ac- 
cept. 

Shortly after this Reuther 
came out with a full-blown en- 
dorsement of Stevenson Saying, 
“he has the broadest labor base 
of any candidate. I’m for Steven- 
son. 

Bolstering this support for 
Stevenson were other labor Jead- 
ers, Joseph Keenan, AFL vice 
president, David Dubinsky, 
ILWGU, Carey and Rieve; also 
Joe Beirne, telephone workers. 

George Meany following his 
presentation before the platform 
committee on what planks labor 
wanted, said that labor people 
should sit it out on the side- 
lines. 

Together with the leaders of 
the Negro peoples movement 
and a score of liberal organiza- 
tions labor sponsored a mass 
rally for a real civil rights plank 
in the paltform. It got six state 
delegation leaders to appear on 


e 100 Negro delegates here 
worked closely with labor, many 
of them being from labor's ranks. 

Hundreds of delegates attend- 
ed a labor yeception for Steven- 
son, where labor leaders together 
with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 


Stevenson shook; hands: for sev- 


party's most rabid cold war stok- 
ers, Jed by Harriman and Tru- 
man. And it was their tactics 
which i» turn put the Dixiecrats 
in a_ threatening _ balance-of- 
power position. 

Averell Harriman’s candidacy 
divided the convention. Harry 
Trumaus endorsement of Har- 
riman deepened the split. It 
was this which put the Dixie- 
crat minority into a most ad- 
vantageous position. From that 
point on, it was the Harriman- 
Truman forces who had to take 
responsibility for the possibility 
of a reactionary ticket and a 
meanineless civil rights’ plank. 

It was these developments 
which turned the convention in- 
to an arena of bitterly contend- 
ing forces. 

But out of that struggle, came 
renewed evidence that in the 
coalition of labor, liberal, Negro 
and farm groups lay the party’s 
real strength and its potential for 
victory in November. 

LaLors 200-odd _ delegates 
here a record-high number, were 
a symbol of labor’s new merged 
unity and of its greater involve- 
ment in political action. When 
George Meany spoke here for the 
AFL-CIO as “the largest single 
organization in America,” his 
voice carried the weight of the 
most decisive segment of the 
party. | 

Although they came.here with 
differences on candidates, labor’s 
delegates were united on pro- 
gram. And Meany insisted here 
that the issue of civil rights and 
the Supreme Court decision on 
desegregation must be met head- 
on “because that decision has 
been challengend not by. crimi- 
nals but by public officials.” 

The convention’s unptecedent- 
ed. number of Negro delegates: 
were in their large majority unit- 
ed here for a vigorous program 
which would express the demo- 
cratic needs of the nation’s min- 
orities. “Remember. that 16 mil- 
lion Negroes are watching this 
convention,” was the stern warn- 
ing of delegate Belford V. Law- 
son of the District of Columbia. 

And it was the aging but 
courageous Sen. Herbert Lehman 
of New York who rallied the 
broadest forces against the sin- 
ister manuevers of the Dixiecrats, 
pleading that “the Democratic 
party must not be a party to 
these efforts—it must be a party 
against these efforts!” 

But if the struggle on civil 
rights. was the most dramatic 
and overriding conflict in the 
convention, it was not the only 
one. | 
Arrayed against each other 
were those who wrote Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal, broad social program, 
tax relief, public housing, mini- 
mum wage. proposals into the 
platform—and those who remain- 
ed silent here but will fight these 
policies in the Congress and in 
the states. | 

It was Joseph L. Rauh }. of 
Americans For Democratic Action, 
who urged the party to “pledge it- 
self to clean up the wreckage left 
by McCarthyism and hélp rebuild 


the ‘moral aadslegal supports of the 


| (Continued on Page 2) 
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JURISDICTIONAL WAR ON 


Dockers Vow Fight to Finish 
For ILA and Contract Demands 


By HERB SIGNER 


siege of jurisdictional warfare. 
The first demand of the union 
was for coastwide bargaining to 
take in all Atlantic and Gulf ports 
ins:ad of the previous port-by- 
rt negotiations. The shippers, 
8 well: that the union’s hand 
would be considerably strengthen- 
ed by uniform, coastwide bargain- 
ing, have stubbornly resisted it 
until now. 
The contract talks started Aug. 
1 and bogged down soon there- 
after. The two-year pact expires 
Sept. 30. | 
Meanwhile, a third pier union 
election appeared to be shaping 
up as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board held a pre-election 
meeting Wednesday with lawyers 
for the ILA and its perennial chal- 
lenger, the International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen, AFL-CIO. 
Capt. William V. Bradley, ILA 
president, announced that his union 
would not make any _ further 
“peace” proposals to the EBL. 
“Another longshore election at this 
time while the ILA is trying to get 
an improved contract from the 
N. Y. Shipping Association is a 
stab-in-the-back of every dock 


worker in the Port of New York . 
by Paul Hall,” Bradley declared. 


a 

PAUL HALL, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Seafarers International 
Union; is the chief force behind 
the IBL. He is reported to have 
given $250,000 to the IBL for its 
election fight against the ILA. The 
AFL-CIO and its Maritime Trades 


Dept., while apparently not yet 


ready to take the ILA back into 
the fold, refused to support the 
IBL this year. 

“If we have to fight, then fight 
we will,” Bradley said. “And. this 
time, we _intend to make a fight 
that will leave no doubt who 
speaks for the longshoremen.” , 

The ILA defeated the IBL by 
narrow margins in December, 
‘ 1953 and, May, 1954. This year, 


however, the ILA is generally con-/ 


ceded to be in a much stronger 
position and is expected to win any 
election hands down. | 

The chances are the ILA will 
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Ballots sorted at the N 


challenge any order of the NLRB 

for another election, will contest 

the validity of the IBL petitions 

and if need be, will go to court 

in. an effort to forestall a contest. 
* 


‘THE DEADLOCK between the 
ILA and shipping employers von 
the issue of coastwide bargaining 
is conceded to have considerable 
significance for longshore national- 
ly. A goal of ree 
many. years has been industry- 
wide bargaining {as is common to- 
day in most industries in the coun- 
try), and for a common expiration 
date for all contracts on the At- 
lantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts. 

The International Longshore- 
men's and Warehousemen’s Union 
on the West Coast, with this in| 
mind, got into its coastwide con- 
‘tract signed earlier this year a pro- 
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International Longshoremen’s Association was previously challenged 
by its then AFL rival. ILA was victor. 


| thirty-six employers in the NYSA 
unionists for; 


Your Money and Your Life—— 
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vision for a Sept. 30 wage reopener 
—to coincide with the expiration 
date for the Port of New York 
on now being negotiated by the 
The employers’ in the N.Y. 
Shipping Association dominate the 
industry throughouf the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts. And, as the 
ILWU points out, twenty of the 


operate on: the Pacific Coast. 

The ILA is demanding a 32 
cent an hour general wage _ in- 
crease, additional pay for ‘men 
working in the hold or on danger- 
ous jobs, a new safety code and 
a 2,240 maximum sling load, 
twelve paid holidays and improved 
pensions, welfare and vacations, a 
program of joint hiring practices 
between the union and employers, 
and other benefits. 


TRUMAN MANEUVER 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Bill of Rights.” But the civil lib- 


erties issue was barely mentioned 
in the platform. 


Certainly, the convention {ailed 
to make the party as a whole the 
champion of the peace aspirations 
of the American people. 


In the raucous cries for a bel- 
ligerent U. S. attitude in the 
Middle East, the barring of China 
from the U. N., the provoking of 
violence in Eastern Europe, there 
was little to match the repeatedly- 
voiced peace sentiments of the na- 
_ tion’s voters. 


Almost ignored were the Pro-|- 


Geneva forces and.groups” like the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom who came here 
to plead for improved relations, dis- 
armament and the banning of 
atomic weapons. 

However, the Democratic party 
did give 
fight for the impoverished farmers. 
It did respond to the warning from 
James Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union that “the 
lights are going out in too many 
family farm homes across America.” 

In some of the bold-social and 
economic plans laid out here, there 
was recaptured some of the spirit 
of the New Deal era, applied to. 
some of today’s problems. 

it was Walter Reuther, president 


romise here that it will! 


omy at only half its potential rate 
of growth; permit the farm popula- 
|tion fall dangerously behind and 
allow many areas Within our coun- 
‘try to remain chronically depressed; 
condemn our school children to 
make shift schooling; deny to vast 
numbers of our people access to 
even the most rudinientary require- 
ments of medical care; destroy the 
potential wealth of our natural re- 
sources by surrendering them to the 
greed and exploitation of special} 
‘interests and condemn our nation 
to second class status in the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes.” ‘ 

It was the mood of a new New 
Deal which caught the imagina- 
tion of many of the rank and file 
delegates as they left the conven- 
tion behind them. From dele- 
gates’ votes, the party’s attention 
now shifts to voters .votes and: 
electoral votes. The “magic num-| 
ber” changes now from the 686 
one-half votes needed to win nomi- 
nation to the 266 electoral votes 
that it takes to win the election 
in November. : 


.The focus is-on ten key states—. 


New York, California, Pennsylva-' 
nia, IHinois; Missouri- — with 289 
electoral. votes, all but 27 of the 
-votes needed to win. All-are in 
the balance. this November, and 
the margin. of .victory-in each lies 


“of the say Auto Workers, who 
whieh “expand obar:domestic econ- 


in the hands of labor and Negro 


_ leave Mississippi after he had 


‘ih, this stniggle, ‘the. patty will 


be fighting the twin enemy of the 
GOP and apathy in its own ranks. 
Still, there were many here in Chi- 
cago this past week who battled for 
a platform and a ticket which 
could arouse fighting zeal and en- 
thusiasm in the hearts of many 
Americans who have swept this 
party to victory in days past. 

They sought to recall here the 
spirit_of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s' 
rallying cry of 1932: “This is more 
than a political campaign; it is a 
call to arms! Give me your help, 
not to win votes alone, but to win’ 
this crusade’ to restore America 
to its own people!” 


Nat'l Medical Ass‘n 


Meets in New York 


THE NATIONAL Medical 
Association, representing the na- 
tion’s Negro doctors, opened its 
61st annual convention this week 
in New York. Some 4,000 physi- 
cians were registered. The cdn- 
vention will review not only the 
social advances made by Negro 
physicians and their e ed 
activities but also their contribu- 
tions to all fields of medicine. 


President-elect of the NMA is 


Dr. T.R.M. Howard, the Missis-“| 


.Sippi. surgeon who drew the 
wrath of the state’s white supre- 
macists for his militant fight for 
‘desegregation. His family had. to 


assembled witnesses who testi- | 


‘trial skist. Septembers ~: «:) 


fied :in:: the: Emmett. Till. murder}: they: 
3 weed’ % yeas. The AFL-CIO! Department 


OUR previous column 
recounted the failure of the 
underdeveloped capitalist 
countries to make industrial 
progress, as shown in. the 
latest UN.World Economic Re- 


port. The same survey tells an 
opposite story about a group of 


countries that were once just: as. 
backward, those with “es : 


planned economies’ ‘or a soc 
ist structure. 


It is an old story for the USSR. 


But China, Bulgaria and Ruman- 
ia, among others, were until 
quite recently in the same boat 
with those scountries still stag- 
nating in poverty and foreign ex- 
ploitation. 

From 1938 to 1955 industrial 
production in Bulgaria multiplied 
over 5% times, in Rumania 3% 
times, in Hungary and Poland 
4 and 4% times respectively. In 
China, between 1949 and 1955 
industrial production multiplied 
4 1-4 times, reaching more than 
twice the level achieved- under 
Japanese occupation during 
World War II. In all these coun- 
tries the emphasis has been on 
heavy industry, especially the en- 
gineering industries. Advanced 


‘machinery provides the basis for 


economic growth and indepen- 
dence, and for that reason is the 
most difficult commodity to ob- 
tain from imperialist states. 


, 


— By Labor Research Association . 


It is fashionable new to admit 
these gains, but to say that so- 
cialist heavy industry is built at 
the expense of living standards. 
The impression is. created that 
economic development is an 
“either-or” proposition — either 
concentration on_more consumers 
goods to raise living standards or 
concentration on heavy industry 
by “imposing sacrifices” on the 

tion. 


The fact is that sound eco- 
nomic planning, like technica] 
engineering, requires certain 
proportions and ~a_ balanced 
growth of. different sections of 
the economy. Heavy and engin- 
eering industries must grow more 
rapidly because only through 
mechanization can labor produc- 
tivity be increased enough de- 
cisively to raise the average level 
of living. 

* : 

OF COURSE, mistakes can 
and have been made in setting 
the proportions, but one cannot 
speak-accurately of the neglect 
of the consumer in countries 
where textile and shoe produc- 
tion has increased two to three 
times since before World War 
II. Here is what the UN Report 
says of living standards in the 
European socialist countries: 

“In absolute amount consump- 
tion -in 1954 was significantly 

(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Union Visits Demos Confah 
°® Leeal Expels Racist 


TEN thousand packinghouse 
workers in Chicago held a mili- 
tant one-hour demonstration to 


back up their rally contract de- - 


mands now under negotiation; 
and to support labor's program 
at the Democratic convention. 
The rally, held in the stockyard 
area, took place near the Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre where the 
Democratic convention was be- 
ing held. 
* 

PAINTERS Local 432, in 
Birmingham, Ala., expelled a 
member, Elmer B. Brock, fox “en- 
gaging in acts tending to bring 
the brotherhood into disrepute.” 
Brock tried to set up a lily-white 
union at the Butler Mfg. Co., a 
steel fabricating plant. Brock’s 
phony outfit, the “Southern Fab- 
ricating and Steelworkers, Inc.,” 
also took a beating in an NLRB 
election at the Butler plant, from 
an AFL-CIO union, the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron 


Workers. 
* 


SCREENED seamen, pressing 
to get their papers back from the 
Coast Guard, are awaiting a rul- 
ing by the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals. The government, accord- 
ing to an attorney for the West 
Coast men, is trying to start “an- 
other long, legal merry-go-round” 
to forestall the carrying 
of federal court decisions order- 
ing the Coast Guard to return 
seamen’ papers and allow them 
to go to wo | 

* 

WORKERS have gained more 
in union contracts signed in the 
first six honths of 1956 than 


of Research points out that most 

wage increases in the last three 

months have ranged between 10 

and 15 cents an hour, or three 

to five cents more than 1955. 
* 

JOSEPH KEENAN, secretary 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, told a 
membership rally of Local 3 in 
New York that “our great hope 
today is to elect energetic men 
to Congress who will repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law.” Keenan called 
for all-out support to COPE’s 
registration drive. 

* / 


THE Switchmen’s Union has 
demanded a 17 percent wage in- 
crease from the nation’s railroads. 
Also, the union is seeking prem- 
ium pay for holiday work, and an 
additional eight percent wage 
adjustment to cover inequities 
between roadmen and yardmen. 
SUNA president W. A. Fleete 
said the steel settlement shows 
the way to win the switchmen’s 
demands. 

* 

UNION Labor Week will be 
observed by AFL-CIO Sept. 3-7. 
George Meany, in a statement, 
emphasized the point that the 
union label is labor’s “guarantee” 
that the product was made under 
union conditions by union la- 


bor. 
* 


NEARLY two out of three 
families in the country are pay- 
ing off some kind of debt, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve 
Board’s annual survey of con- 
sumer finances. 

* 

THE “non-operating” unions 
taking a strike vote last week in 
the face of stalling by the na- 


- tion’s railroad. and “amazing” 


signs that the workers will be 
asked to take a pay cut of six 


‘and one-half cents an hour. The 


unions, throngh their joint ne- 

otiating committee, las asked 
or a 25-cent an hour wage in- 
crease effective Aug. 1. 


Ke 
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ystone Politics| 


Follow Boss's Example And Get _ 
Into Politics, Says Labor Paper 4 
ALLENTOWN, Pa.—“Workers had better take a leaf out of 


“ 


General Electric's notebook,” declares an editorial in the Aug. 9 


issue of the Lehigh Valley Labor Herald, official weekly organ of 
some 95,000 AFL and CIO workers of that area. The editorial— 
headed “Follow Boss’s Example”—continued: | 

This giant corporation, one of the largest in the United States, 
‘recently ordered its executives and supervisors to enter the field 
of political action. 

Why? Because big business is in the driver's seat in Wash- 
ington today and it wants to stay there. Obviously, if bosses 
throughout the General Electric dynasty put the fear of losin 
jobs into the heads of enough employes, this scheme could wor 
to the detriment of organized labor. 

By entering the field of political action, GE made it clear 
that it meant making campaign contributions, pushing business's 
ideas in public forums, and getting out the vote for big business 
candidates on election day. | 

This just proves once again what unions have been telling 
workers: Namely, that bosses are willing to spend money and time 
to elect their friends to office. The least workers can do is adopt 
the same outlook and cast their votes for friends of the wage-earner, 
for liberal candidates pledged to raising the living standard of 
working people. That's just intelligent self-interest. 

We should thank GE for this object lesson in applied political 
action. : 


> 


Who Put This 
Across On The 


New Pa. FEPC? 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Inclusion 
in the Guide just issued by the 
Pennsylvania Fair Employment 
Practices Commission (FEPC) of a 
provision classifying as “lawful pre- 
employment inquiries” efforts by 
an employer to find out the poltical 
views of a job applicant has arous- 
ed comment among FEPC -and 
civil rights supporters, These fear 
that the clause may open the doors 
wide to renewed redbaiting and 
victimization of the unemployed. 
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Nerth Star 


80,000 Philadelphia Familiss Receive 
Half Million LBS Surplus Food 

PHILADELFHIA.—Over a half million pounds of butter, 
lard, cheese, dried milk,‘ flour, canned pork, and corm meal are 
being distributed free monthly to some 80,000 families in Phila- 
delphia by the Surplus Food Division of the Department of Welfare. 

The toodstutl: are supplied to the local Department of Public 
Welfare by the Federal Government. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture which is *administering the national surplus food pro- 
gram buys the food commodities from farmers under the recently 
passed’ Farmer's Aid legislation. : 

Eligibility to receive surplus food is determined by the com- 
bined total monthly income received by each member of a house- 
hold, the maximum average income. 

Families are alloted one pound of each item per month for 
each individual member of the household, 

A family of six persons-is eligible to receive surplus food if 
the total income does not exceed $240 per month; a family of 
five persons, $215 per month; four persons, $205; three persons, 
$200; two persons, $160; one person, $110. | 

The Philadelphia Department of Welfare Surplus Food Divi- 
sion iss located at 1346 Cherry St. 


State FEPC Issues Instruction Manual 
HARRISBURG, Pa.—A manual] of instructions for the guidance 
of employers and workers has been issued by: the recently set up 


The Guide assures employers 


Two Leading Pa. Democrats Urged sures er 
“Outright” Stand On Civil Rights —{h', ‘hy ina into the 


PHILADELPHIA.—Two leading dling the civil rights, segregation;Communist Party or the German- 
Democrats of the state urged that!and Supreme Court decisions in!American Bund.” The latter .has 
their party at the national conven- | “realistic” fashion “means simply long been defunct. It was ap- 
tion in Chicago take an outright that the planks should be a bridge|parently picked at random from 
stand on the civil rights issue. which will enable the South to cross! the lovca hundred so-called “sub- 

Philadelphia Mayor Richardson into the Democratic Party and aversive organizations” on the U.S. 
Dilworth urged a “strong and forth- bridge by which the Negroes in| Attorney General's list. 
right” stand. “A watered-down or, the North can cross into the Re-| * 


Pennsvivania Fair Employment Practices Commission. 

The 29-page paved includes a reprint of the Act -which 
establishes the Commission, regulations to date by the Commis- 
sion and a‘ list of definitions of Pro end Improper questions 
that concern applications for jobs. The “improper” questions are 
prohibited since they involye matters affecting possible discrimina- 
tion.: 

Under the regulaticns an employer may not require produc- 
tion of birth certificates or a.baptismal record, nor proof of natirali- 
zation. He may not ask the place of birth either of the applicant 
or that person's parents, wife or other close relatives. A “certifi- 
cate” of age is sufficient plus the applicant's statement that he is 


evasive civil rights plank, offered 
to the convention in an effort to 
preserve party unity, would,” he 
warned Rep. John W. McCormack, 
chairman of the Platform Commit- 
tee, “be a betrayal of everything 
which has made our party great 
and won it the confidence of the 
American people. We met the is- 
sue in 1948 and we must meet it 
again this year.” 
* 


IN CENTRAL Pennsylvania, 


Hiram G. Andrews of Johnstown, 
who js Speaker of the State House 
of Representatives, issued a state- 
ment to the press declaring his con- 
viction that “The issues which civil 
rights and segregation present are 
moral issues—issues which cannot 
be served bv political organizations 
minded to obscure moral issues in 
the hope of securing transient pol- 
itical advantage.” 


_ Andrews emphasized that if han- 


; 
' 


publican Party, the net result will 
be nothing more than a continua- 
‘tion of past political platitudes.” 
* 


' THE JOHNSTOWN Democratic 
ileader proposed that the two party 
‘conventioins “delegate to their re- 
‘spective standardbearers the duty 
of drafting platform declarations” 
on civil rights, segregation and the 
‘Supreme Court decisions on such 
matters. He would have the respec- 
tive parties “mutually committed 
and pledged to implement and en- 
force” such declarations. 


According to Andrews, 


ocratic and Republican party pol- 


tion as a sectional party, such a de- 
cision would reveal that the South 


| icy, the South were to elect to func- 
| 


'—intil it reorients its politica] think- 
‘ing—has no place in @ national 
party.” 


Why Bread Prices Are Higher 


PHILADELPHIA. — House- 
wives in this area are paying two 
cents more for a loaf of bread, fol- 
lowing the granting by seven -of 
the major bakeries of a nine-cent 
hourly wage hike plus five cents an 
hour more to the employes pension 
fund of Local 6, AFL-CIO Bakery 
- and Confectionery Workers Union. 

The General Baking Co., largest 
of the seven, has 41 bakeries and 
54 principal sales branches. It dis- 
tributes its main product “Bond 
Bread” in 30 states plus District 
of Columbia. It employes total 
10,700. 

* 


IN 1954 this company had net 
sales of $122,000,000. By the end 
of the year it had accumulated a 
surplus of over $17,000,000. This 


[prices to more than the expense 
of increased labor costs. Thus in 


1954 (last year for which financial 


\reports are available) a dividend 


of $8 was paid on each share of 
preferred stock. The par value was 
also $8, so this was a 100 percent 
return a year! Actually $26.86 was 
earned on each such share. 

* 

THAT same year a dividend of 
60 cents was paid on the common 
stock. The par value of this is $5 
a share, so the dividend was at a 
12 percent rate. Actual earnings 
for the common came to $1.a share. 


The company’s. board of direc- 
tors, which controls this price- 
gouging racket in bread, includes 
Martin W. Clement, who is also a 


surplus shows the firm could have 
absorbed the entire wage raise and. 
pension fund- hike WITHOUT 
_ RAISING BREAD PRICES AT 


director of the biggest railroad in 


the country—the Pennsylvania— 
whic his pressing for a 45 percent 
increase in passenger fares. Other 


Instead the Board of Directors, 
aiming at the maximum 


road companies, insurance firms, 


rofit for; banks, and other large industrial 


its 18,000 stockholders, forces up enterprises. : 


$e 


Poe 


. ie re 


/ 


ee 


“Tf, as a. 
result of such a declaration of Dem- 


directors similiarly tie-in with rail-} 


BY THE SPECIFIC inclusion 
of this kind: of inquiry as a legal 


“right” of employers the Commis- 


sion could possibly open the way 
to an extensive blacklisting of job 
applicants who either refuse on 
principled grouinds to be subjected 
to an inquisition into their polit-} 
ical opinions or who hold to the 
decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court that membership in the 
American Communist Party is not 
in itself any crime and therefore 


‘decline to answer such questions. 


It is not known how this provi- 
sion—which on the face of it fur- 


‘nishes the basis for a most in- 


sidious and. in the long run dan- 
gerous kind of discrmination by 
employers—came to be _ inserted. 
No other state with an FEPC has 
such a regulation. 


Union Teachers 


Meeting in Pgh. 

PITTSBURGH.—The 40th an- 
nual convention of the (now) 
AFL-CIO American Federation of 
Teachers opens here tomorrow 
(Aug. 20) at the Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel for a five-day session. At 
least a thousand delegates are ex- 
pected, representing 450 branches. 

~ann J Megel of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Federation, has de- 
clared that the main purpose of 
the gathering will. be to lay a basis 
for the development of collective 
bargaining by the teachers with 
their respective school boards. 

“We are assured the support of; 
organized labor, including local. 
AFL-CIO trades and labor federa-| 
tions and councils,” he added,j 
“pointing out that what the teach- 
ers wanted was “written” con- 
tracts, 

* 

MEGEL said that economic 
conditions in the profession were’ 
such that “more than 100,000 ex- 
perienced teaehers leave their 
desks annually for better oppor- 
tunities and one-third of the na- 
tion’s teachers now have less than 
college degrees.” ) 

The convention will discuss 
shortages of teachers and elass- 
rooms, tenure of service and 
methods of improving salaries and’ 
working conditions. 

Speakers include Cornelius S. 


-}McCarthy of the department of 


journalism of Duquesne University; 
Emory Bacon, education director, 
United Steelworkers; George W. 
Culbertson of the Pittsburgh Com- 
mittee on Human Relations and J. 
Martin Klotsche, provosit of the 


University of Wisconsin, who wi 


‘|bet he main“ spéaker at the ban- 


will} won’t predict if there will be a 


a citizen. 


1401 Labcr & Industry _~ 
A preliminary report by 


delphia and Pittsburgh. 
Up to that time 19 s 
tices in employment had 


‘Emplcvers may not ask applicanis to list their membership 
in any group that would indicate their race, religion or nationality, 
nor may he ask for the applicant’s photo. 

Copies of the Guide may be on application to the FEPC, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Elliott Shirk, executive director, 
showed that some 3,120,000 workers in Pennsylvania emploved 
by about 38,000 emplovers (hiring 12 or more) are affected by 
the FEP Act, Additional headquarters are to be set up in Phila- 


cific complaints of discriminatory prac- 
een filed and were under investigation. 
(Note: See also story on Page 16 from Claymont, Del.) 


(Continued from Page 16) 
how can you trust the boss not to 
turn this timing gimmick against 
us?” asked one. 

“RED CIRCLE” RATES 

The same kind of doubt “was 
raised when the executive commit- 
tee gave assurance that the “red 
circle rates” would keep wages 
from dropping in the event that a' 
new job description lowered a job! 
classification. “There's too much 
chance for the company to monkey 
around here, and you know where 
this can leave us,” warned one. 

Early that afternoon, before the’ 
meeting took place, the local papers 
quoted William Rowland, Westing- 
house vice-president, as saying that 
the pact was “fair and honorable 
for everyone,” and one that would 
‘bring years of labor peace and har- 
mony to the Lester plant.” | 

At the union meeting, however,} 
distrust of the company account- 
ed for the bitterness and anger 
in most of the arguments expressed 
against accepting the agreement. 
And those that argued for a YES 
vote on the agreement harbored the 


Democratic Debate (Westinghouse) 


same suspicion. 

One member of the executive 
board who favored acceptance in- 
dicated that, although there were 


\disagreements on some points, the 


workers would be united in fight- 
ing the company. | 

“We all know from the senti- 
ment here tonight that the vote is 
going to be to go back to wor':,” 
he said. “But regardless of how we 
vote, we know that there are things 
in this contract we're accepting, 
that the company will try to in- 
terpret to knife us. That means 
that the strike is really going on, 
even after we get back in the shop. 
We'll have to be together to finish 
our victory.” 

Then, referring to the fact that 
he was one of the 26 sent to jail 
for 19 days during the strike for 
his part in the struggle, he added: 

“They tried to make a criminal 
out ot me. But I’m just as proud 
of the 10 months I put into this 
strike as I am of the four years I 
put into the Marines. I was fight- 
ing for the same thing—a decent 
Americanism. ” 


———— 


DETROIT. — Some tough days 
and struggles are ahead for 10,- 
000 Packard workers, whose eco- 
nomic future will lie somewhat in 
the hands of the penny pinchi 
profit hungry, Curtis Wright 
Corporation who have taken over: 
the management of Studebaker- 
Packard. , } 

Right now except for 2,000 
workers at the plant m Utica, 
Michigan, all Packard workers are 
on the. street, jobless. Five thou- 
sand were laid off last September. 
Three thousand last June and hun- 
dreds from January to June; 1956. 

THE new bosses, Curtis Wright 


1957, Packard. They are interested 


for that is, the 


‘Who Is Going to Rescue 
The Packard Workers? 


the use of Packard facilities. Reason 
vernment pays for 
the product where as in the car 
market, competition is fierce and 
by 1957 there may be a piece of 
legislation where- companies will 
have to give back to dealers some 
money paid on unsold new cars. 
Dealers holding the bag, while the 
company has gotten its cut when 
it delivered the cars C. O. D. want 
part of the C. O. D. jf its stuck 
with the new cars. 

SOME war orders are scheduled 
to com eto the Utica plant, but 
already Packard Local 190, UAW 
officers are rolling up their sleeves 
for some problems on rates ‘that 
Curtis“ Wrigh may ‘try ‘to enforce 


in prod ction of war materials and 


t , 
when a k t ‘ in es: an. Ywtore 
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TILTON.—Members of local 
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579 of the UAW, working at the 


General Motors Foundry division, by an overwhelming vote of 96 


per cent of the membership req 


national office to strike. The union charges the company with refus- | 


from the Jnter- 


ing to live up to its agreement not to increase production rates. The 
2.500 member local has a long history of militant action. 


A RECORD number of delegates, sacnering 
is expected to attend the 74th annual convention o 


last year’s 1800, 
the State Federa- 


tién of Labor, which is scheduled to open renga) | October 8 in 


Springfield. It is ex 


ted that an important 
action on merging the state organization of the AFL and the CIO. 


int of business will be 


For The TWU; Versus The PTC 


(AN EDITORIAL) 


Ia line with the oldfashioned 
union principle that “An -injury to 
one is an injury to all,” the Trans- 
port Workers Union in Philadel- 
phia is prepared to call a strike to 
stop the PTC from going through 
with its plan to lay off 350 main- 
tenance workers by Aug. 24. 

If the strike comes the quickest 
and surest way to get the buses 
and trolleys sails again is for all 
of us to throw our weight behind 
the union. 

The PTC is so wrong in this case 
that it is bound to back down if 
faced by enough public pressure. 

At this time when its profits are 
almost twice as high as is allowed 
by the PUC, why should the PTC 
be allowed to declare 350 of its 
employes “surplus’—to be thrown 
on the scrap-heap of unemploy- 
ment? 

Even if it were true, as PTC 
claims, that a changeover from 


trolley to bus service makes it pos- 
sible to operate with less help, 


ae should the workers suffer from 


this progress while the company 
stuffs itself from the profits made 
through the economies? 
But the TWU has stated that 
the employes the company wants 
to lay off are really needed in 
order to give adequate service and 
provide safety for the riders. And 
no. one who has had experience 


with the transportation service in|" 


Reading Labor Opens 
Fall Election Fight 


this city can doubt it. 

Th®ére are some in the City Ad- 
ministration who have already lent 
a sympathetic ear to requests of 
the TWU to step into the picture 
to stop this layoff. On the other 
hand, one Councilman—Victor E. 
Moore—seems to have rebuffed a 


union request to have the PUC) 


investigate the PTC’s manner of 
milking the public while kicking 
its employes around. 

The TWU’s. campaign to stop un- 
employment is everybody's busi- 
ness. Let’s pitch in! 


The Annenbergs Past — 


Phila. Inquirer's Present 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
| PART It 

Last week we condemned. the 
Philadelphia Inquirer for refusing 
to speak out on the murder of its 
late circulation department em- 
ploye Henry J. Turner, and we 
promised to “recall some past his- 
tory of the Inquirer, in the hope 
that through such a review we can 
jog the editor into realizing that 
it does not sit well. with his read- 
ers when he fails to use the vast 
resources of his newspaper to co- 
Operate in clearing up the murder 
of: Turner.” 


Since it has been stated in the 
Daily News, without contradic- 
tion, that Turner was killed last 
July 10 because he was carrying 
on a fight in his union against loan 
shark racketeers, and that “the In- 
quirer circulation department em- 
ployes have been victimized for 
_ years by loan sharks believed to be 
minor executives of the paper,” we 
believe it is relevant: to recall these 
facts: 

(1) In 1939, Walter Annenberg, 
present editor of the Inquirer, was 
indicted—together with his father, 
the then owner of the paper—for 
failing to pay income tax on earn- 
ings from one of the biggest 
— rackets (racing) ever to 

eece the public. In an article on 
the elder Annenberg’s career, West- 


as famous as Al Capone:” 

(2) There was another indict- 
meit at that time charging an at- 
tempt to bribe a Philadelphia 
County detective to give false tes- 
timony before a grand jury. 

(3) Curiously, the fact that the 
Annenberg gambling racket was so 
crooked saved them from being in- 
dicted also for monopoly violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust act. The 
grand jury said it did not indict on 
that charge only because “the anti- 
trust act was designed to cover 
legitimate business and not illegi- 
timate industries.” 


(4) The elder Annenberg plead- 
ed guilty to “unlawfully, wilfully 
and knowingly” evading tax pay- 
ment on the gambling racket. He 
was fined $9,000,000 and given a 
5-year jail sentence. Charges 
against the son were then dropped. 

It is not the purpose of these 
articles to rake over the past sins 
of the Inquirer owners. What we 
seek is to put a stop to the ban- 
ditry that led to Tumer’s death. 

We say bluntly to the editor of 
the Inquirer: 

You cannot afford to ignore the 
questions that the Daily News 
raises about the murder of Henry 
J. Turner. We intend to keep ham- 
meting away to convince you to 


cooperate in tracking down the 
killer or killers 


brook Pegler wrote “He should be 


(To Be Continued) 


Order MeNeil Deported 


PITTSBURGH. — Alan D. Me- 
Neil, former organizer in this dis- 
trict for the United Electrica] 
Workers (Independent) has been 
ordered by the Federal Court here 
to be turned over to the Immigra- 
tion Department for deportation as 
an alien Communist. His attorney— 
Hymen Schlesinger—has given no- 
_ that he he will appeal the or- 

er. 

McNeil was orginially arrested 
here in 1952 during the sedition 
trials of Steve Nelson, James Dol- 


ment charges McNeil with a 


* 


citizen of Great Britain but with- 
out batting an eye, has different 
times alleged he was born in In- 
dia, Scotland and another place. 
McNeil declares he was born in 
Minnesota but that no copy of the 
birth certificate is available. ~ 


In the Spanish Civil War Mc- 
Neil fought on the side of the Re- 
publicans as a volunteer in the 


Abraham Lincoln Brigade. He was 
secretary here of the committee 


that conducted the successful 


potty at! outlawing state sedi-| 
tion: | lation, ;::,;,. | Riis Laks See | 


STILL DISTRUST WESTID 


PHILADELPHIA. — The mem- 
bership meeting here of Local 107, 
United Electrical Workers, which 
voted by a large majority to end 
the 10-month strike at the nearby 
Lester plant of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., did so only after a 
three-hour discussion much of 
which was charged with sharp and 
even bitter debate. 

More than 8,000 members of 
the Local jam-packed the big hall 
to on a 

While the majority of those 
present boomed approval of the 
executive committees report that 
the terms of settlement are “the 
best we can get at this time, and 
definitely a victory of our union,” 
those se th took the floor to dis- 
cuss the report were about evenly 
divided, pro and con. At times, the 
differenec of opinion became so 
noisy as to make it difficult for UE 
president Carl Gray, presiding to 
keep order. 


Democratic jebate t a 
fote to End Lester Strike 
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But if any company man was 
present to observe the delibera- 
tions he could not honestly have 
turned in any report to give com- 
fort to the boss. Quite the con- 
trary. 

It was clear that instead of tear- 
ing apart the union, this argument 
would likely lead to an organiza- 
tion even stronger and more united: 

The differences that caused the 
most argument centered on the 
item in the settlement: that 14 of 
the most active unionists whom 
the company charged with violence 
and fired during the strike were to 
be suspended for two and a half 
months maximum, after which they 
would return to their jobs with no 
loss of any rights, including sen- 
iority, 

The worker who spoke most ve- 
hemently against this section of the 
agreement refused to be moved by 
the remainder that in other plants 


| Westinghouse dealt much more 


READING, Pa.—The organized 
labor movement here definitely en- 
iered the political arena with in- 
corsements . by the Central Labor 
Union of Reading and _ Berks 
County and by the AFL - CIO 
Comimttee on Political Education 
(COPE) of the following ticket for 
this fall’s election: 

For Congress (14th District)— 
George H. Rhodes (incumbent). 

For State Senate (Berks County) 
—Frank W. Ruth (incumbent). 

For Assemblyman (Reading)— 
Albert S. Readinger (incumbent). 

For Assemblyman (3rd _ District) 
—Robert R. Adam (incumbent). 

For Assemblyman (4th District) 
—Harold A. Yetzer (incumbent). 

For Assemblyman (2nd District) 
—Sanford Schwaber. 

For Assemblyman (Reading)— 
Gus Yatron, 

For U.S. Senator — Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr. 

All are Democrats. 

The endorsed candidates, ac- 
cording to John T. Haletsky, COPE 
chairman, either have impressive 
records of backing labor-sought 
legislation or have — to sup- 
port such measures if elected. Yat- 
ron and Schwaber, the new can- 
didates, have conferred with union 
leaders and taken the position 
favored by the workers, Haletsky 
stated. R 


READING Councilman Harold 
FE. Guldin, president of Branch 
10, American Federation of Hos- 


‘jery Workers, warned that “La- 
bor, is faced with a real challenge 
this year and can take nothing for 
granted,” 

COPE plans to raise funds for 
a Ne orig campaign by enlisting 
‘members on a mass basis. Mem- 
bership cards at 50 cents are to 
be sold by union officers and mem- 
bers. Congressman Rhodes and his 
running mates will be elected,” 
said Haletsky, “provided _ the 
Rhodes story can be told to enough 
people.” 

“Fifty cents certainly is a small 
investment in such a valuable as- 
set as a worker-congressman, ex- 
plained Haletsky. “Any worker 
who thinks about this for just a 
few -seconds rnust realize that his 
iob is directly tied in with the 

ind of laws passed in Washing- 
ton. Just one example should prove 
that. } 

“WE KNOW that the big money 
manipulators of the Eisenhower 
Admnistration have put. a ‘hard 
money policy into effect. This 
means that interest rates are higher 
and every worker who buys any- 
thing at all on the installment plan 
is forced to pay more interest. 
The bankers and investors reap 
this profit.” 

Republicans, according to the 
New Era, official weekly of the la- 
bor movement here, are “piling up 
a high war chest in an effort to 
buy this year’s election and un- 
seat a Congressman who has an 


— 


outstanding pro-worker _ record 


By R. H. BARNES 


CLAYMONT, DEL.—A 
group of Negro steelwork- 
ers who have béen pushing 
to end _ discriminatory 
practices in the local plant 
of the Colorado Iron & Fuel Co, 
have won two of their four de- 
mands, according. to Harold 
Beauford; Jr., acting chairman of 
the Negro workers committee, 
who made the announcement at 
the committee’s meeting recently 
held at the Interdenomination 
Church here. | 

Hereafter the incentive plan 
of pay for the shear crews. will 
be computed on a daily basis 
instead of the previoys 40-hour a 


‘“take-home’™| pay: for: the. all-. 


This means a bigger 


Negro shear crews. 

Likewise, all reports on ton- 
nage are to. be posted on the 
bulletin board daily. Everyone 
will then be able to compute his 
own paycheck before getting it. 

The company turned down 
pro 
and discriminatory practices end 
immediately in the plant in ac- 
cordance with the union consti- 
tution and that all jobs in the 
shear crews be reclassified. . 

Local 3182 of the United 
Steelworkers, bargaining unit for 

. the 1700 employes at this: local 
plant, a resolution at a 
méeting late last month for a 


pro to end discrimination 
in the mill : 
Adopted with no one voting 
against it, the ‘resolution stip- 
ted that the’ committee’ to 


Prec 


sals that all segregation 


< plant ‘are or 


harshly toward other unionists in 
similar circumstances ~ in some 
cases to the point of outright dis- 
missal. : - 

He declared that “the company 
wants to punish these men because 
they were righting for you and me,” 
and he added “When the executive 
board agreed to this, they agreed 
to cain, Hap of our best union 
brothers crucified.” : 

Most of the 14 who would suffer 
from the suspension are among the 
executive board members who 
were recommending that the sus- 
pension be accepted. This meant 
that the objector was actually fight- 
ing for and giving praise to the 
same ones he was arguing against. 

Not much of any: serious dis- 
unity on that score. 

TIME STUDY 

ANOTHER point in ‘the propos- 
ed agreement that came up for de- 
bate was the provision reading: 
“Time measurements may be es- 
tablished and used by management 
to control its schedules and costs.” 

Edward Savitsky, UE business 
representative, in arguing for ac- 
ceptance of this provision, point- 
ed out that it differs from the ob- 
jectionable “measured day rate” 
the company had been insisting 
on. The latter would have set 
workers in competition with each 
other to meet stepped-up quotas 
based on timing of jobs, without 
giving them additional pay for their 
increased production. Savitsky em- 
phasized that the studies used by 
management would be only “to 
control schedules and costs,” and 
that the boss “can’t go to any em- 
ploye and tell him he’s not keep- 
ing up with the guy in front of 
him.” | 

Some who objected to accepting. 
the settlement feared this job tim- 
ing provision was a trap for speed- 
up. “The company claims that it 
is always behind schedules, and 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Pgh. AFL Head 
Urges Unity 


In Vote Fight 


PITTSBURGH.—President John 
L. Feigel, of the AFL Central La- 
bor Union, has written the officers 
of the CIO Steel City Industrial 
Union Council urging the groups 
unite on endorsements for the fall 
election. Nationally this is being 
done through the Committee on 
Political Education (COPE), 

In this area each has been -act- 
ing on its own. The CLU has been 
interviewing candidates and will 
announce its endorsements Sept. 6. 
Anthony J. Federoff, Industrial 
Union Council president, said _ it 
might endorse solely on the past 
records of the candidates. 


Claymont Steel Local Wins Two Out of 
Four Demands to End Discrimination 


— with the company on 
ending segregation should in- 
clude not less than four Negroes. 
Hiring policies of the com- 
any make it almost impossible © 
be the 900 Negroes employed 
there to advance much above the 
grade of common laborer. There 
are no colored-employed as fore- 
man, engineers, crane operators, 
machinists or in any skilled 

capacity. - 

Before the strike, white work- 
ers earned upwards of $2.45 per 
hour but, Negro’ workers -aver- 
— less than se an a 

gregation policies are rigidly 
enforced with separate locker 
rooms, toilets and washrooms for 
each group. : 

The Negro workers at this 
p into.a club 

‘called the “16 Ton Social Club.” 


r and Democratic Convention 


ruman-Harriman Move 


Aided Dixiecrat Bloc 


By CARL HIRSCH ; ce 
_ CHICAGO.—The trend of this year's final political battles emerged 

more clearly last week from the smoke of the Democratic Party conven- 

tion. From the International yay ogpar sna the 6,000 delegates returned ' 


homeward.to prepare the campaign in the precincts against the ticket which the Repub- 
lican Party will select next week in San Franciscos Cow Palace. The issues of 1956 stood 


out well here, revealed bv th 
‘INTERESTED SPECTATORS” senparty struggle: Ia. the 
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How Long, 0 Lord, How Long 


inner-party struggle. In _ the 
clash of forces, the nation’s vot- 
ers watched the dangerous role 
ployed in the convention. by the 
party's most rabid cold war stok- 
ers, Jed by Harriman and Tru- 
man. And it was their tactics 
which ir turn put the Dixiecrats 
in a- threatening _ balance-of- 
power position. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

YOU SIT BEFORE the 
TV screen and watch the 
garish drama of our politics, 
see the politicians dart 


across the stage, listen to 


their super- 
cha:ged rheto- 
ric and you are 
one’ with mil- 
lions. 

There sits 
old Harry in § 
his box, his @ 
wary eyes be- # 
hind the specs 
focused as in- 
tently on the 
proceedings as 
some crafty alley-cat that is stalk- 
ing a mouse. The camera shifts 
to the others and you are in the 
national gallery half expecting 
the boys to pass with hot-dogs 
and Coca Cola. 


THERE is r.0 co-axial camera, 
as yet, that can catch history re- 
troactively, but if there were the 
machine that H. G. Wells once 
described, which could peer into 
the futtire or glance back into 
the past, what a pageant we 
would see! For it was 100 years 
ag, almost to the day, when the 
issue so closely xelated to civil 
rights rose before the people: 
would slaveocracy extend its 
power into the new states of the 
West? 

One hundred years ago, on 
June 17, 1856, in Philadelphia, 
the Republican Party held its 
first national convention and 
dedicated itself to the slogan: 
“No new foot of slave soil.” (How 
Thaddeus Stevens would turn in 
his grave if he saw the GOP 
today). Its chairman E. D. Mor- 
gan, of New York, said, referring 
to the encroachments of the slave 
power, the issue is “whether the 
broad national policy our fath- 
ers established, cherished and 
maintained is to be permitted 
to descend to her sons.” Though 
the convention limited its anti- 
slavery program to a free West, 
the gathering united all Ameri- 
cans who opposed the further 
spread of the "0 a ; 


IF OUR retroactive TV work- 


ed it would show us both houses 
of Congress in 1856, the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet, united in 
full sympathy for the Southern 
might; would reveab that seven 
of the nine justices of the Su- 
preme Court either owned plan- 
tations or sympathized with slav- 


ery. Slaveowners controlled the .- 


principal committees of the Sen- 
ate, were willing and eager to 
initiate legislation favoring their 
class. 

Our reels unfold and we see 


"ar § the Dred Scott decision signed. 


We sense the shocked reaction 
of many Northerners; feel beard- 
ed John Brown's wrath, Emer- 
son's disillusion, Thoreau’s bit- 
terness, the stormy meetings oi 
the Abotitionists. 

The camera-eve shifts to the 
humble neighborhcods of the 


- 


Thick of Demo Convention Fights 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


CHICAGO.—Labor was not on the sidelines during the Democratic National Con- 
vention. And if its activity as a force for progress continues into the elections, the Amer- 
ican people will not lack for knowledge of the issues. More labor delegates attended this 


Dem convention than since the 
New Deal days. Some 200 del- 
egates and alternates were in at- 
tendance. | 

They set up a labor coor- 
dination committee headed by 
George -M. Harrison,’ president 
of the AFL-CIO Railway Clerks 
and chairman of the labor ad- 
visory committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party. On the committee, 
steering eat delegates in state 
caucuses, were UAW president 
Walter P. Reuther. 

Others were David McDonald, 
president of the Steelworkers, 
Emil Rieve, chairman of the Tex- 
tile Workers, Anthony Valente, 
president of the Textile Union, 
George Googe; president of the 
Pressmen, Jim Sucer president 
of IUE. 

At a labor caucus attended by 
a couple of hundred- delegates, 
Harrison said they were placing 
issues above candidates: He said 
delegates have to work to put 


‘Meany, 


across support for the platform 
proposals presented by George 
AFL-CIO president. 
Meany’s proposals covered 
peace civil rights, economic and 
social welfare, condemnation of 
anti-labor laws, improved liberal 
immigration laws, 
wage, aid to schools, building 
thousands of low-cost houses 
and building more schools. 


Labor leaders made it clear 
also they wanted a clear-cut en- 
dorsement of the supreme court 
school ruling. This was also de- 
manded by Meany in the name 
of the “largest organization in 
America, the AFL-CIO with 
16,000,000 members.” 

During the heat of the Steven- 
son-Harriman struggle when 
some labor leaders like McDon- 
ald and Thomas Kennedy, 
United Mine Workers vice pres- 
ident, were going for Harriman, 
a spokesman for the labor ad- 


. minimum | 


IT’S EXCLUSIVE IN THE WORKER! 


THOSE WHO have followed 
the Democratic convention in 
the Daily Worker, and will be 
reading the summaries and com- 
‘mentaries in today’s and next 
week’s Worker, will be aware of 
one important element that did 
not get much attention in the 
com press. 

We're referring to the parti- 

ipation and influence of labor. 
was a sizeable bloc of 

trade ‘unionists’ among the del- 
vegates,‘and''a ‘strong lobby cf 


union leaders. Both were or- 
ganized and exerted strong pres- 
Sures for a platform that em- 
bodied the needs of the work- 
ingman, the Negro people and 
the small farmers. Their impact 
was no small thing at the con- 
vention. 
* 

IT COULD BE that labor’s 


' participation was more extensive 


at Chicago this past week than 


at! any time in the politieal his- 


tory of' the past decade, '' This 


was not the least important as- 
pect of the Democratic confab. 
If the covetage on this was 
almost exclusive with us, it is 
because we are concerned with 
the growth of labor's political ac- 
tivity, influefice and gy Bi § 
ence; as bys as with the a, 
t poljtical coalition 
of labor, Negro people, small 
farmers, lower middle classes. 
It is a big order, and will 
be most si 


11° (Continued on Page 15) 
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visory committee told newsmen 
that labor will unite behind one 
candidate in the event of a 
Stevenson-Harriman _ deadlock. 
They said they would make a 
concerted move if they felt it 
was the only alternative to be- 
ing saddled with a candidate 
that labor felt it could not ac- 
cept. | 

Shortly afrer this Reuther 
came out with a full-blown en- 
dorsement of Stevenson saying, 
“he has the broadest labor base 
of any candidate. I'm for Steven- 
son.” : 

Bolstering this support for 
Stevenson were other labor lead- 
ers, Joseph Keenan, AFL vice 
president, David Dubinsky, 
ILWGU, Carey and Rieve; also 
Joe Beirne, telephone workers. 

George Meany following his 
presentation before the platform 
committee on what planks labor 
wanted, said that labor people 
should sit it out on the sid - 
lines. : 

Together with the leaders of 


the Negro peoples movement: 


and a score of liberal organiza- 
tions labor sponsored a mass 
rally for a real civil rights plank 
in the paltform. It got six state 
delegation leaders to appear on 
the platform and pledge support. 

The 100 Negro delegates here 
worked closely with labor, many 
of them. being from labor's ranks. 

Hundreds of delegates attend- 


ed a labor reception for Steven- 
‘son, where labor leaders together 


with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and 


Stevenson :shaok hands-for sev-; the morak and 


eral hours with delegates. 


tga. Ae temp 
ho urged the party to “pledge it- 
" . oe wreckage left 
by McCarthyism and help rebuild 
gal supports of the 


self to clean up 


Averell Harriman’s candidacy 
divided the convention. Harry 
Truman's endorsement of Har- 
riman deepened the split. It 
was this which put the Dixie- 
crat minority into a most ad- 
vantageous position. From that 
point on, it was the Harriman- 
Truman forces who had to take 
responsibility for the possibility 
of a reactionary ticket and a 
meaningless eivil rights plank. 

It was these developments 
which turtied the convention in- 
to an arena of bitterly contend- 
ing forces, 

But out of that struggle, came 
renewed evidence that in the 
coalition of labor, liberal, Negro 
and farm groups lay the party’s 
real strength and its potential for 
victory in November. 

Labor's 200-odd delegates 
here a record-high number, were 
a symbol of labor’s new merged 


unity and of its greater involve- . 


ment in political action. When 
George Meany spoke here for the 
AFL-CIO as “the largest single 
organization in America,” his 
voice carried the weight of the 
most decisive segment of the 
party. 

Althougb they came here with 
differences on candidates, labor's 


delegates were united on pro- 


gram. And Meany insisted here 
that the issue of civil rights and 
the Supreme Court decision on 
desegregation must be met head- 
on “because that decision has 


been challengend not by crimi-— 


nals but by public officials.” 


The convention's unprecedent- . 


ed number of Negro delegates - 


were in their large majority unit- ' 


ed here for a vigoréus program 


which would express the demo- | 


cratic needs of tHe nation’s min- — 


orities. “Remember that 16 mil- 


lion "Negroes are. watching this — 


convention,” was the stern warn- 


ing of delegate Belford V. Law- . 
son of the District of Columbia. ' 


And it was the aging but 
courageous Sen. Herbert Lehman 
of New York who rallied the 
broadest forces against the sin- 
ister manuevers of the Dixiecrats, 
pleading that “the Democratic 
party must not. be a party to 
these efforts—it must be a party 
against these efforts!” 

But if the struggle on civil 
rights was the most dramatic 
and overriding conflict in the 
convention, it was not the only 
one. 


were those who wrote Taft-Hart- 


Arrayed against each other | 


i 


ley repeal, broad social program, © 


tax relief, public housing, mini- 
mum wage proposals into the 
platform—and those who remain- 
ed silent here but will fight these 
policies in the Congress and in 
the states. 


It was Joseph L. Rauh Jr., of 


(Continued on Page 2) . 
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JURISDICTIONAL WAR ON 


Dockers Vow Fight to Finish | 


,’ 
, 


For ILA and Contract: Demands 


By HERB SIGNER 


: 


THE STORM SIGNALS are up over the New York-waterfront. Contract negotia- 


tions have been stalemated between the International Longsho 
shipping employers, and with this tough 


themselves heading- into another 
siege of jurisdictional warfare. 
The first demand of the union 
Was for coastwide bargaining to 
take in all Atlantic and Gulf ports 
instead of the previous port-by- 
sort negotiations. The shippers, 
eohdlees that the union's hand 
would be considerably strengthen- 
ed by uniform, coastwide bargain- 


struggle on 


» 
* 


ing, have stubbornly resisted it © 


until now. 

The contract talks started Aug. 
1] and bogged down soon there- 
after. The two-year pact expires 
Sept. 30. 

Meanwhile, a third pier union 
election appeared to be shaping 
up as the National Labor. Rela- 
tions Board held a pre-election 
meeting Wednesday with lawyers 
for the HLA and its perennial chal- 
lenger, the International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen, AFL-CIO, 

Capt. Wiliam V. Bradley, ILA 
president, announced that his union 
would not ~ make any further 
“peace” proposals to the IBL. 

* 

PAUL HALL, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Seafarers International 
Union, is the chief force behind 
the IBL. He is reported to have 
given $250,000 to the IBL for its 
election fight against the ILA. The 
AFL-CIO and its Maritime Trades 
Dept., while apparently not yet 
ready to take the ILA back into 
the fold, refused to support the 
1BL this year. 

“If we have to fight, then fight 
we will,” Bradley, said. “And this 
time, we intend to make a fight 
that will leave no doubt who 


speaks fer the oremen.” 

The ILA defeated the IBL by 
narrow margins in December, 
1953 and May, 1954. This year, 
however, the ILA is generally con- 


ceded to be in a much stronger 


position and is expected to win any | 
day in most i 
try), and for a common expiration 


election hands down. 
(As we go-to press, it was 
* learned that the ILA has formal- 
ly charged that thousands of the 
signatures on the IBL petition 
for an election are “fraudulent,” 
and asked for an investigation 


by the NLRB before it decides on 
an election. The ILA also asked 


es 


Oo * > Saye s 
Te <3. Re oie . ore ee 
Pay” . > OO —- 
Ballots sorted at 


an 


remen’s Association and the 


ds, the doc 


, oe ’ 


find 


, when the 


International Longshoremen’'s Association was previously challenged 
by its then AFL rival. ILA was vietor. 


that if the NLRB should finally 
decided to hold an election for 
the Port of New York, it should 
extend it to take in all ports on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts.) 

. 


THE DEADLOCK between the 
ILA and shipping employers on 
the issue of coastwide bargaining 
is conceded to have considerable 
significance for longshore national- 
ly. A goal of dock unionists for 
many years has been industry- 
wide bargaining (as is common to-} 
ies in the coun- 


date for all contracts on the At- 
lantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts. 

_.The International Longshore- 
men's and Warehousemen’s Union 
on the- West Coast, with this in 
mind, got into its coastwide con- 


vision for a Sept. 30 wage reopener 
—to coincide with the expiration 
date for the Port of New - York 
oe now being negotiated by ‘the 


The employers in the N. Y. 


Shipping Association dominate the 
industry’ throughout the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts. | 
ILWU points out, twenty of the 
thirty-six employers in the NYSA 
operate on the Pacific Coast. 


as - the 


And, 


The ILA is demanding a 32 


cent an hour general wage in- 
crease, additional pay for men 
working in the hold or on danger- 
ous jobs, a new safety code and} 
a 2,240 maximum 
twelve paid holidays and improved 
pensions, welfare and vacations, a 


sling load, 


am of joint hiring practices 
tween the union and employers, 


and other benefits. 


TRUMAN MANEUVER 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Bill of Rights.” But the civil lib-| 
exties issue Was. barely mentioned, 
in the platform. 


Certainly, the convention failed 


,omy at only half its potential rate 


to make the party as a whole the 
champion of the peace aspirations 
of the American people. 

In the raucous cries for a bel- 
ligerent U. S. attitude in the’ 
Middle East, the barring of China 
from the U. N., the provoking of 
, violence in Eastern Europe, there 
was little to match the repeatedly- 
voiced peace sentiments of the na- 


tion’s voters. | peaceful purposes. 


Almost ignored were the Pro-| 
Geneva forces and groups like the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom who came here 
to plead for we ha relations, dis-. 
armament and the banning of 
atomic weapons. : 


However, the Democratic party}electoral yates The “magic num- 
did give = hy vant here that it willl ber” changes ‘anda Bare oie 686 
one-half votes needed to win nomi- 

nation to the 266 electoral votes 


jthat it takes to wi i 
ational Farmers Union that “the in November. win the election 


- The. focus is on ten key states— 
New York, California, Pennsylva- 


fight for the impoverished farmers. 
It did respond to the warning from 


—_ Patton, president of the 


lights are going out in too many 
family farm homes across America.” 
In some of the bold social and 


ye 


» « 


¢ ROPE ee 
stic econ- 


tion of many of the rank 
delegates. as_they left the conven- 


gates votes, the 


nia, Illinois, Missouri — with 239 
electoral votes, all ‘but 27 of the 
votes needed to win. All are in 
the balance ‘this. November,. and 


i . f ’ ’ 
PERSE tt? 
; : 


tract signed earlier this year a pro- 


of growth; permit the farm popula- 
tion fall dangerously behind and 
allow many areas within our coun- 
try to remain chronically depressed; 
condemn our school chijdren to 
make shift schooling; deny to vast 
numbers of our people access to 
even the most rudimentary require- 
ments of medical care; destroy the 
potential wealth of our natural re- 
sources by surrendering them to the 
greed and exploitation of special 
interests and condemn our nation 


Ibe fighting the twin enemy, of the 
GOP and apathy ia its own ranks. 
Still, there were many here in Chi- 
cago this past week who battled for 
a 

could 


n and a ticket which 
arouse fighting zeal and en- 
in the hearts of many 


Americans who have swept this 
pa 


rty to victory in days past. 
They sought to recall here the 


spirit of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
rallying c 
than a political campaign; it is a 
call to arms! Give me 
not to win votes alone, 
this crusade to restore America 
to its own people!” 


of 1932: “This is more 
ir help, 


ut to win 


to second class status in the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for 

It was the mood of a new New 
Deal which caught the imagina- 
file 


tion behind them. - From dele- 
party's attention 


now. shifts to voters votes and 


s 


' . Beek oe mss ef > 7) " 
Ri eke ee 749 4° Mgt, t2 Mt 


dn this. struggle, ,the party will. hi 


sippi surgeon who 
wrath of the state’s white supre- 


Nat‘’l Medical Ass‘n 
Meets in New York 


THE NATIONAL Medical 
Association, representing the na- 
tion's Negro dectors, opened its 
61st annual convention this week 
in New York. Some 4,000 physi- 
cians were registered. The con- 
vention will review not only the 
social advances made by Negro 
physicians and their extended 
activities but also.their contribu- 
tions to all fields of medicine. 

President-elect of the NMA is 
Dr. T.R.M. Howard; the Missis- 
: drew the 


macists for his “militant t for 
desegregation. His family to 
leave Mississippi after he had 


L 


progress, 
latest UN World Economic Re- 
port. The same survey tells an 
opposite story about a group of 
countries that were once just as 
backward, those with —— 
planned economies’ ’or a s - 
ist structure. ie 

‘It is an old story for the USSR. 


But China, Bulgaria and Ruman- 
“ja, among others, were until 


quite recently in the same boat 
with those countries still -stag- 
nating in poverty and foreign ex- 
ploitation. : 

From 1938 to 1955 industrial 
production in Bulgaria multiplied 
over 542 times, in Rumania 3% 
times, in Hungary and Poland 
4 and 4% times respectively. In 
China, between 1949 and 1955 
industrial production multiplied 
4 1-4 times, reaching more than 
twice the level achieved under 
Japanese occupation during 
World War II. In all these coun- 
tries the emphasis has been on 
heavy industry, especially the en- 
gineering industries. Advanced 
machinery provides the basis for 
economic growth and _indepen- 
dence, and for that reason is the 
most difficult commodity to ob- 
tain from imperialist states. 


THE WEEK 


Your Money and Your Life— 


“dui C : 


.- The fact is that sound eco- 
nomic planning, like technical 
engineering, requires certain 
proportions and a_ balanced 
growth of different sections of 
the economy. Heavy and engin- 
eering industries must grow more 
rapidly because only through 
mechanization can labor produc- 
tivity be increased enough de- 
cisively to raise the average level 
of living. rae 


OF COURSE, mistakes can 
and have been made.in setting 
the proportions, but one cannot 
ia accurately of the neglect 
of the consumer in countries 
where textile and shoe produc- 
tion has incregsed- two to three 
times since before World War 
II. Here is what the UN Report 
says of living standards in the 
European socialist countries: 

“In absolute amount consump- 
tion in 1954 was significantly 

(Continued on Page 1:53) 


'N LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Union Visits Demes Ceoniah 
° Loeeal Expels Racist 


sion: 
itll’ Ve 


'44\ 


~ 


* 
é 
' 
/, 


i 


TEN thousand packinghouse 
workers in Chicago held a mili- 


‘tant one-hour demonstration to 


back up their rally contract de- 
mands now under negotiation; 
and to support labor's program 


at the Demotratic convention. 


The rally, held in the stockyard 
area, took place near the Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre where the 
Democratic convention was be- 
ing held. ; 


PAINTERS Lecal 4382, in 


Birmingham, Ala., expelled a - 


mémber, Elmer B. Brock, for “en- 
gaging in acts tending to bring 
the brotherhood inte disrepute.” 
Brock tried to set up a lily-white 
union at the Butler Mfg. Co., a 
steel fabricating plant. Brock’s 


also took a beatmg in an NLRB 
election at the Butler plant, from 
an AFL-CIO union, the Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron 


Workers. 
* 


SCREENED seamen, pressing 
to get their papers back from the 
Coast , are awaiting a rul- 
ing by the U. S. Court of A 
peals. The government, Shona 
ing to an attorney for the West 
Coast men, is trying to start “an- 
other long, legal merry-go-round” 
to forestall the 


Oo 
* 
WORKERS have gained mere 


of Research points out that most 
wage increases in the last three 
months have ranged between 10 
and 15 cents an hour, or three 
to five cents mere than 1955. 

: * 

JOSEPH KEENAN, secretary 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, told a 
membership rally of Local 3 im 
New York that “our great hope 
today is to elect energétic men 
to Congress who will repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law.” Keenan called 
for all-out support to COPE’s 
registration drive. 

+ 

THE .Switchmen’s Union has 
demanded a 17 percent wage in- 
crease from the nation’s railroads. 
Ako, the union is seeking prem- 
ium pay for holiday work, and an 
additional eight percent wage 
adjustment to cover inequities 
between roadmen and yardmen. 
SUNA president W. A. Fleete 
sail the steel settlement shows 
the way to. win the switchmen’s 
ne 


UNION Labor Week will be 
observed by AFL-CIO Sept. 3-7. 
George Meany, in a statement, 
emphasized the point that the 
union label is labor’s “guarantee” 
that the product was made under 
union conditions by union la- 


bor. | 
* 


NEARLY two out of three 
families in the country are pay- 
ing off some kind of debt, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve 
Beard’s annual survey of con- 
sumer finances. 

: * 

- THE “non-operating” unions 
egy 2 strike vote last week in 
the sof stalling by the na- 
tion’s railroad and “amazing” 

that the workers will be 
asked to take a pay cut of six 
and one-half cents an hour. The 


unions, through their joint ne- 


potiating committee, has asked . 
for a 25-cent an hour wage in- 
crease effective Aug. 1. 

‘ Lb * 


. THE Machinists and Boiler- 


makers and Blacksmiths unjons 
ie eelgena aredaae 


- 


By ART SHIELDS 


— 


Today happens to be the exact anniversary 


' 
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Viectoria’s Ironclads Shelled Egypt 72 Years Ago Today 


of the seizure of the Suez Canal by the British fleet. That act of piracy 
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ie True Story of the Suez Canal 


a 


was committed on August 19, 1882, during the British conquest of Egypt. On that date Queen Victoria’s ironclads shelled Fort 


Said. The gateway city was taken. Egyptian blood was shed. And the British flag flew over the water 


main—with Egyptian money, 
at the “cost of 120,000 work- 


ers lives. Now, 74 years later, 
+ hee Elizabeth’s government 

reatens to commit the same crime 
again. French and British warships 
are readied for action near by. 
Parachutists wait at Malta. The 
U. S. Navy conducts “exercises” 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. And 
Secretary of State Dulles says 
canal “shareholders” must be pro- 
tected. 

And yet—one can be hopeful of 
Peace. War can hardly come with- 
out America’s O.K. And the men 
behind Dulles know the gamble is 
desperate indeed. For, the world 
would condemn imperialist aggres- 
sors. 

. 7 

DULLES, meanwhile, insults 
the men who nationalized the great 
canal. The Egyptians have no real 
grievances, he insists. The nationali- 
zation of Suez was just an “angry 
act of retaliation against fancied 
grievances” the Numbre One mem- 
ber of the Cadillac Cabinet cried 
in a recent radio spééch. 

Those grievances aren’t “fancied” 
however. They have been written 
in blood since the enslavement of 
Egypt by the imperialists began. 
And I call Dulles’ attention to the 
real story behind the Suez Canal 
Treaty of 1888. , 

Dulles mentions this Nine-Pow- 
er Treaty of 1888 six times in his 
recent radio broadcast on Egypt. 
The treaty says the private Suez 
Canal Co. shall run the waterway 
and collect the profits. And _ this 
treaty is sacred, says Dulles. ‘It was 
news by Egypt 68 years ago. And 
the 


Secretary declares. 


Morality is all against Dulles, 
however. For the Egyptian hand 
that signed the treaty was a cap- 
tive hand. It was the hand of a 
puppet Khedive, ‘whose land was 
occupied by the British Army. And 
I'm asking Dulles to read the Lon- 
don Times stories of the barbarous 


invasion that overran the ancient 
Nile River land. 


FERDINAND De LESSEPS 


> ~ 
eC eTesresss Palee i¢ pat 
; 


| digging of the canal in 1856. 
* 


| get. 


| Khedive, after he granted the canal 


|.try’s independence away.. | 
The Egyptians were badly cheat- 
ed by the Ree ptbenoter. They not 


: 


OWES will use their “moral | 
force” to make Egypt honor it, the 


| 


| 


protecting the foreign bondholders, 


DULLES will find more details 
of this savage attack, that preceded 
the “sacred” treaty, in “The Secret 
History of the English Occupation 
of Egypt,” by Wilfred Sowaen 
Blunt. This is an authoritative re- 
port by a_ well-known diplomat 
and poet, who rebelled against The 
Empire’s nypoctisy and cruelty. 


THE occupation of Egypt began 
with a “sheer act of piracy,” said 
Blunt. A dozen British — 
anchored in the roadsted outside 
of the port of Alexandria and shell- 
ed’ the Egyptian forts for nine 
hours. The British fired the first 
shots. 

The Egyptians. fought with “ob- 
stinacy and pluck,” the Times 
correspondent reported on July 12, 
1882. But they hadn't a chance. 
Their forts were manned with an- 


cient guns the British had sold 
them many years before. And the 
Egyptian works were all reduced | 
to rubble. | 

The ancient city of Alexandria 
burned down after the bombard- 
ment. And the only signs of life 
found by the Times man on July 
17 were starving cats. 

“Even the dogs seemed to have 
disappeared,” said the Times writ- 
er. “But from every corner of the 
streets, from every remaining win- 
dow, there seems to be a starving | 
cat, whose mewing gave the only 
evidence of life.” | 

Suez fell next. Iand battles fol-; 
lowed. Some prisoners were exe- 
cuted and others exiled to far off 
Ceylon. And Egypt went under the | 
lion’s paw that was to guide the 
hand that signe dthe treaty -that 
Dulles calls sacred today. | 

* 


BLUNT saw that puppet hand 
the year the treaty was signed. | 
“The Khedive Tewfik commands 

° »” 
no respect in the country, the 
keen English observer noted in his | 
diary in Egypt on Dec. 5, 1888.) 
“(He) is depefident for his main-. 
tenance on British support, which | 
might at any moment be _ with- 
drawn. Weak and discredited he 
is, without personal authority.” 

It’s an axiom in law that no 
promise is,binding that is made 
under physical duress. And it’s ob- 
vious, therefore, that the indepen- 
dent Egyptian Republic of 1956 
is not bound by the signature of 
the captive neve of 1888. 


BRITISH occupation of Egypt 
lasted 70 years in one form or an- 
other. It did not end until the na-; 
tionalist revolution of 1952 when 
King Farouk was ousted. Indeed 
it did not vanish entirely until the 
British troops left Suez in May of 
this year. But the occupation was 
supposed to be only “temporary” 
at the beginning. Britain had no 
selfish motives, declared Prime 
Minister Gladstone, when he start- 
ed the shooting in ‘82. He was just 


the sanctimonious Empire leader 
said. And the story of how Egypt 
went in hock to the bankers in 
London and Paris goes back to the 


MOST of the financial cost of 
this 103-mile ditch between Africa 
and Asia was borne by Egyptians 
themselyes. That is a fact that 
Prime Minister Eden, Premier Mol- 
let and Dulles would like to for- 


The Egyptian funds were fur- 
nished by Mohammed Said, the 


concession to Ferdinand De Les- 
seps, the French promoter, in 1856, 
a centur yago. Egypt enjoyed much 
autonomy at that time. The Turk- 
ish overlords had little to say any 
more. And the Western powers had 
not yet moved in. But Said did not 
know that he was signing his coun- 


vay that was built—in the 


ny: 


AIMS PSEC IO OSI OBIE Satie 2 ANA 


A modern scene: Barefooted Egyptian boatmen pull two ancient, masted craft 
southward from Port Said, while behind them on the Suez Canal glides a modern oil 
tanker headed for the Persian Gulf ports. The Egyptian boats called feluccas, haul coal 
and other heavy goods to settlements along the canal. 


only bought 45 percent of the 


fields and placetl at the disposal 


canal shares, which they could not} of the Canal Company, which was 


afford to do. They also furnished} 
millions of Pounds Sterling of good 
Egyptian land. And their total canal 
costs eventually ran to more than 
16 million Pound Sterling, or about 
80 million dollars. This was ad- 
mitted by Lord Cromer, the British 
high commissioner in Egypt, who 
examined the ‘canal beoks after he 
took power in the 1880s. 


De Lesseps got much of these 
millions by blackmailing Said. He 
would force the Khedive’s abdica- 
tion by British and Turkish pres- 
sure if the money weren't paid, the 
promoter kept saying. 

x 

BUT lives are more precious than 
money. De Lesseps’ bookkeepers 
kept no count of the tens of thou- 
sands of forced laborers, who gasp- 
ed out their lives in the tropical 
ditch. 

This canal—which ‘fattened the 
French and British shareholders so 
many years—was fuilt by forced la- 


bor. The contract between De Les-} 


aoe and the Khedive provided 
that— ’ 

“The laborers employed in the 
company’s work shall be supplied 
by the Egyptian Government at the 
demand of the company’s engin- 
eers, and as requested.” 

These forced laborers were not 
criminals, the historian Crabites 
points out.  ~ a % 


to... bury them if they died, 
and send them home if they sur- 
vived the ordeal.” 

De Lesseps worked these forced 
laborers until they were “useless,” 
the historian continued, And then 
they were “cast aside like an empty 
match box.” 

* 

BUT myriads perished first, says 
Ahmed Hussein, te of the Young 
Egyptian Party, in his book “The 
Story of Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian 


| 


}Swamp water. 


Relations.” 

“Tens of thousands of them 
died,” Hessein reported. They died 
from “malaria, infested air and the 
unbearable” heat. Their bleached 
bones lie there now.” 

Many also died of thirst, say 
Lt. Col. Arnold T. Wilson in his 
book—“The Suez Canal.” The water 
for the deser® laborer came on 
camel backs. “And when the sup- 
Hply failed, as it occasionally did, 
they perished,” the British officer 
said. 

The total number of Suez vic- _ 
tims was estimated by President 
Nasser at 120,000, when he issued 
his nationalization decree. 

This estimate does not seem fan- 
tastic when one remembers how the 
work was done. The Khedives 
forced—or “corvee’—the labor was 
cheaper than machinery. And Lt. 
Col. Wilson tells how the workers 
dug one 25-mile ‘stretch. with their 
naked hands. 

Not shovels—just naked hand. 

* 

THE workers stood in salty 

No dredges had_ yet 


7 


arrived. So— 


' “The vigorous race of fishermen 


on its borders . . . scooped up the 
clay in their hands, rolled it i 


it into 
balls on their chests, and then 
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Adopt Platform After Bitter Rights 
By CARL HIRSCH soe 3 Pc 
CHICAGO.—Even though it voiced many demands popular across America today, the Democratic platform adopted 


Wednesday night is not likely to be a great-source of party strength in the coming campaign. That was the conclusion of ob- 
servers here who saw in the lengthy 11-plank document (A) some new advances is policy, (B) A large bulk of party doctrine 


carried forward from _ the! 
past, (C) an inadequate civil 
rights plank, even weaker in 
some respects than in the past. 

What will best be noted and re- 
membered by the voters is that a 
sharp struggle on the civil rights 
plank took place here and that a 
compromise was put through at; 
the considerable cost of both princ- 
iple and enthusiastic support from 
millions of Americans to whom the 
civil rights has assumed first rate 
importance. 

Some economic items iy the plat- 
form, which will be widely slogan- 
ized in the coming campaign, will 
typify to the-voters the more 
liberal and forward-looking stand 
of the Democratic party, in con- 
trast to the Republican pazty. 

These include: full repeal of 
Taft-Hartley; 100 percent of parity 
for farmers; increase of the personal 
tax exemption to at least $800; a 
$1.25 an hour minimum wage law. 

On the other hand, the lengthy 
foreign policy plank came out as 
a compound of fine broad general- 
ities and a number of specifics 
which contain the germs of world 
distrust, conflict and even war. 

x 

THE PLANK put the party on 
record for “world peace as primary 
objective of human society.” It 
Jashed Eisenhower for failure to 


The Democrats’ Civil Rights Plank . . . 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS plank adopted by the Demo- 


cratic national convention over the vigorous protests of 
the labor-liberal bloc is bad politically and even worse 
morally. Pa ae 
It supplies the information that the Supreme Court 
decision on integration is the “law of the land,” which is 
not news even in the klaverns of the White Citizens Coun- 
cils. It declaims that the court ruling has “brought conse- 
quences of vast importance,” a piece of intelligence which 
will take no one by surprise. And by what it fails to say, it 
rejects the — obligation rt ——— aap 
ar urport representing the erican people to 
ienvif itself with, the court’s affirmation of the funda- 


_ mental American principle of equal rights for all. 


More shocking, the plank pledges the party not to 
“interfere with the orderly determination of these matters 
by“the courts”—which is to say, it would bind Democrats 
elected to the White House to proceed, as Eisenhower and 
Brownell have preceeded, by refusing to use their offices to 
enforce the law. It would in effect pledge Democrats 


elected to Congress not to enact laws implementing the - 


court's decision. , 

This is sri imams plank. It reveals once again 
the power and influence which the Dixiecrats and their ap- 
peasers wield in the Democratic party, especially in a 
situation where Harry Truman has been promoting his 
vendettas. And significantly, Truman, this sworn “foe” 


e an Editorial 


conducted a vigorous and principled fight for a strong civil 
rights plank which would have been good politics and 
sound morality. 

They were defeated not because a majority of dele- 
gates disagreed with them—there was no rollcall—but be- 
cause the old gang of shrewd and conniving politicans, 
Sam Rayburn in the chair and McCormack heading the 
platform committee, were able to pilot the familiar steam- 
roller. The debate and the vote were delayed until the early 
hours Thursday morning, when many delegates were 
weary or absent, and then “Mister Sam” could with 
impunity rap his gavel and declare “the ayes have it.” 

_ This battle on the historic civil rights issue takes place 
in the Demhocratic Party not because this is a Dixiecrat 
party but because it is the arena chosen by the labor move- 
ment and the Negro people. 

We said the plank as adopted was bad politics. It 
hangs about the neck of the party's candidates as an 
odorous albatross. It could spell defeat of labor-supported 
candidates unless the implications of this plank are public- 
ly and systematically rejected in the course of the claction 
campaign itself. = 
~The “Old Man of Missouri’ said the Democrats could 
not win without Harriman or some other Truman favorite. 
The truth is that the Democrats cannot win WITH this 
plank unless the party's candidates prove to the voters 
that in office their conduct will constitute a repudiation of 


the immorality and un-Americanism of that plank. 


“seek peace with determination,” 
for an inconsistent disarmameént 
policy, for his day-to-day handling 
of international’ affairs which has: 
“unnecassarily and . dangerously 
subjected the American people to 
the risk of atomic world war. 
The Democrats called for “ef- 
fective disarmament,” a realistic 
reappraisal of the American for- 


It is up to labor and. the Negro people to let every 
candidate who seeks their support know that appeasement 
of the Dixiecrats will not be tolerated. That is the only way 
to defeat the Eisenhower GOP Big Business crowd (with its 
own rotten-record on civil rights). And essentially that is 
the way that the influence of the Dixiecrat wing of the 
Democrats will be broken and a new alignment, based on 
ie Abi iene. 6 ectiiement in a coalition of labor, the Negro people and liberals, will 


the Middle East by peaceful | be achieved. 


means. | : zi oS 
At the same time, the platform | Sone! — nex f — Ree weer * nes “ , @ 
~ bristled with belligerent proposals th ‘ 4 : = - re IC or fart | to i 
more in keeping with cold war|€_C!v¥ mgnts Issue. 


of the Truman era than with the The ; Leadership Conference, 
new possibilities and trends _to- combining the strengthen of 50) CHICAGO. — Hours before that the labor-liberal forces could > 
ward world peace following Cen- organizations, played a most im- the voting began Thursday not afford, due to the situation 
are: Zé portant role here in the civil rights a oht PE Oe seaman oe created by Truman’s boomlet for 
eee wee senteer tite a ns vena drag uate hatin sufficient support to guarantee ecroeenys 
previous party declarations in op- , ? on b Williams apparently did not need 
sing admission of China to the|‘fective rallies of the pro-civil/ that the first ballot would see ied seen Eieeee ioe Rev 
United Nations. Much of the plank rights forces, preparing and Car-| his nomination as the Democrtaic ther, he did not want to see Steven- 
son-Harriman — deadlock = which 
might open the door for the nomi- 
At pro! nation of an anti-labor dark horse 
York's Carmine DeSapio had con- like Sen. Stuart Symington or even 
ceded defeat. Thursday afternoon a Sen. Lyndon Johnson of Texas. 
~ pos is d Hairiman announced that former sieog, bul 
The civi a eee ominated) president Harry Truman would : ae | ys: 
the convention and became the | ake one of the seconding speeches WILLIAMS announced that he 
clearest as ne of the inner-| on his behalf. : would withdraw in Stevenson's be- 
part struggie as <7 ep the Dix- But the victory of Stevenson and half thus started the tide. Within 
iecrat minority and a _— P a8 the defeat of Harriman was pres- a few hours Gov. Robert Meyner 
— & gr eyes mcg a = aged early Wednesday morning announced that New Jersey's 36 
u es ot the partys voter sup-| ben UAW president Waltef Reu- eA | votes would go te Stevenson. Then 
sspcing ther and Michigan Gov. Mennen if | came Arkansas, Washington state, 
* However, the issue could not be| williams went into conference. | | Kansas, North Dakota, and so on. 
HOWEVER, seme of the posi-. brought on the econ wong seer It took little imagination to know On Thursday, Southern states 
tive views on the foreign policy|" 1 clearest . og M | He position for which Reuther was withdraw as the state’s favorite}began to come through for Steven- 
plank expressed here by the Amer-|1” Pe Wile nt anes d arguing. He wanted Williams to son canidate and release the 44!son, but with some reluctance. be- 
icans for Democratic Action and he onal nia iy a eae # yee ar rt GEES eR RS, delegate votes to Stevenson. ie! vg of his expressed dissatisfac- 
AFL-CIO vice president Reuther the control whic they and|able debate without being blocked customery honor due to a favoriteition with the weakness of the: civil — 
by a minority in either House.” [con of 


were in part neutralized by the Dixiecrats evercised. etting nominated, and [rights k. By ren: 
ms ‘ih, ~ parse The plank was far trom what was | having a bloc a votes cast for him righ aces gmp ee 


of the more war-like views voiced! ,™ — a civil rights t We was credited with 733 vetes 47 
here by AFL-CIO president plank, observers cited its two main|needed to draw the enthusiastic| was a luxury, Reuther pointed out,!more than the necessary 686". 
: support of the electorate. - —_ 
7 


George Meany. weaknesses: (A) its failure to speci-| 
Groups like the Wemen’s Inter- fically call cmxyang oe of | | 
mational League for Peace and| ‘he urt decisionseon| ONE GREAT GAP in the Dem-|{@rmers of the U.S. who have 
Freedom and the Council of Amer-| ¢esegregation “ef schools; (B) its! atic platform is the issue of shown some pro-Democratic tend-|p 
ican-Soviet Friendship called on! Jack of concrete™ support for the! .ivil liberties. The ADA noted that|¢2cies, the —— was also seen| reflect the needs of labor, farmers, 
the party to seize the peace initia-|Civil rights legislation which has “this omission is particularly |#5 VeTy Weak. el ate small businessmen, the Negro 
tive. Their pleas for banning the been brought into the Congress so ‘strange in the case of the Demo- While calling for “immediate|people, for which they have look- 
A-bomb were reflected in a para- — times in the The 1952 | cratic Party, many of whose lead-|2ction to wee te fie fulljed to the party since the Roose- 
graphy in the platform calling for; Plank did include later provi-|ers have outstanding records in 100 percent of parity, plank} velt era. | 
a eemprehensive survey of ra- their field.” does no provide the strong means However, many observers here, 
diation ds from bomb tests plank; - More strange is the failure of for achieving these = Dhan saw limited hope for the party 
to.determine what additional meas- eneralities which|the party to seek to identify itself farmers have Sys — in’ November unless the Demo- 
of 


of moderation, gave the majority civil rights plank his 
fervent blessing. : 

But the encouraging fact is that Truman, Johnson, 
Rayburn and the old , Stor wd on the hull of the Demo- 
cratic ship could not stop the opposition to the sell-out. 
They could not prevent this most crucial issue in America 
from becoming the climactic issue in the convention. The 
forees of labor and the Negro people, acting in coalition 
with liberal and progressive elements in the convention, 


called for U.S. Barre through|tying_out the struggle which hit) party’s Presidential candidate. - 


[the floor of the convention and{ 
brought the issue home to the 
delegates and to millions who 
‘heard and watched the convention 
proceedings. 


Averell Harriman was still hold- 


strength,” aid .to dissident forces 
ing on but his chief promoter, New 


in the socialist countries, weapons 
to Israel, support to Chiang Kai- 
shek. , 

In failing to take clear and bold 
initiative on each issue, the party 
turned a deaf ear not only to at- 
titudes of millions of Americans 
but even to the appeals of some 
important groupings within its own 
ranks who have come forward for 
more amicable relations since 
Geneva. 


ments, are omitted. 
Throughout the platform, many 
positive domestic policy proposals 


appeal toward the impoverished 


ures are required to protect exist- ‘with the mass struggle which has calls for price su cratic. ticket uses this platferm not 
img and future generations from ‘set back McCarthyism and with}©ommo at ¢ A ne merely to stand on, but as a 
these invisible danger.” the defense of those multitudes of agri Other aids, anc -| springboard for bolder and strong- 
— by ses. Paar mere rae 70a have been vic-|'Y the Brannan plan for direct pay-jer poli "alee 
. S. armaments gerous witch-hunts. : 2 . sue 
involvement in the world’s trou- Like the Dixiecrat or 9g’ Sane Th sa Ushune mew Par “ay " 4 
ble spots indicated the contending] i minority of the Dem-| e or er cca Addyus: “eteert.” New 
present at/ 
the (ausagt Canada and Foreign) ry | 
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pressures within the party on for- 
the labor and - liberal 
On international affairs, they were 
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Opinion Forced British Suez Retreat 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
ONCE AGAIN 


Ship mettivabiel east 


Suez, 


Where the best is like the worst, 


~ Where 


there aren't no ten commondments 


An’ a man con raise a thirst ! 


conspired to give the impression 
that masses of people were desper- 
ately anxious to get into another 
war. Z 

Most dramatic has been the com- 

lete switch by the British Labor 
swell Last Monday, after a two- 
hour meeting of Party officials, the 
Laborites condemned the Eden 
government's threats of force. They 
tore into “preparations for armed 
intervention outside and incon- 
sistent with our obligations under 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 

The Laberites alse urged that 
the decisions ‘of the on Suez 
conference be submitted to a spe- 
cial meeting of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 


-_ 

ALL THIS WAS in striking con- 
trast to the statement by chairman 
Hugh Gaitskell of the Labor Party 
on the Suez crisis made in. the 
House of Commons on August 2. 
During that debate on Suez Gait- 
skell compared Nasser to Hitler and 
Mussolini, which Prime, Minister 
Eden later emulated. Gaitskell vied 
with Eden in demanding that the 
British government “assert its au- 
thority” in the Middle East. And 
the Government proceeded to dis- 
patch warships and troops to 
the area. 

_ The Labor Party leadership 
seemed so abandoned to jingoism 
that the N.Y. Times correspondent 
Kennett Leve cabled from London 
(Aug. 3): 
“The debate on the Suez crisis 


‘state of affairs than this interpreta- 


‘threats of force. The determination 


country, again showed how in- 


at 


‘of a clash of Gevernment and Op-; Bevan in Britain, and of course the 
Communists, took an anti-colonial, 
pro-peace position. It was the Left 
which called for calm appraisal and 


opposed the hysteria. 


‘position opinien although Labor | 
members opposed undue haste on 
armed action. It was rather a pow- 
erful ion of national unanim- 
ity, angry and determined in the 
face of what is seen as a threat to 
Britain's existence as a _ great 


wer. 
It’s hard to think of a more er- 
roneous misreading of the real 


tion of British, and we might add, 
of American, public opinion. 

hg 4 1] days later the British 
La Party was in strong i- 
tion on the Suez issue, and 1 the 
Tories. themselves were in retreat 
from their threat and bluster posi- 
tion, it was only because there was’ 
a different kind of “national 
unanamity” in Britain and else- 
where too, for that matter. It was 
“angry and determined,” undowbt- 
edly. But the anger was against the 


was to bar war and seek peaceful 
solutions. | | 

The Auez crisis in Britain and 
France, and again wed add in our 


dispensible is the role of the Left. 

At first almost every. news- 

per, and almost all spokesmen 
< the major parties were plumping 
for military intervention. Public 
opinion on the other hand favored 
peaceful negotiations and, as usual, 
supported action through the Uni- 
ted Nations. , 

But at the beginning only the 


was not 2 true debate im the sense 


Left Wing Laborites headed by 


the underground stream of public opinion has become the dom- 

inant current. This time in the Suez canal crisis. It can well be called,an “underground 

stream” because the early reactions of press, of radio, here and in Britain, and France, all 
/ ™a 


“THE SUEZ SIDE FOLLIES” 


tion was even more startling. Prac- 
tically the whole press was echoing 
jingoistic appeals for support of the 
British and French colonial powers 
in ‘Suez. The Daily Worker and 
Worker here, and the Peoples 
World on the West Coast, were 
about the only newspapers support- 
ing UN action instead of, 
of force. 


was taken by the group of more 
than 90 Democratic congressmen 
who demahded 
‘Eisenhower take a more warlike 
posture against Egy 
they proposed on t 
Presidential 
tion! It bore as much relationship 
‘to public sentiment and to the: 
realities of world politics as Averell 
Harriman’s 
spirit of Geneva at the Chicago con- 
vention. It was swept aside by the 
avalanche of public pressure im: 
every capital of the world from 
Asia to Europe from America to 
the Middle East. 


ference sha 
together different from what was 
| originally intended by its-sponsors 
—the U. S., British and French gov- 
ernments. The first three-power 


. 
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THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© Hungary Bids 


For Friendship | 


® Seek Indechina Parley 


A NEW GENEVA conference 
on Indochina was urged by the 


North Vietnam government. Pre- 
mier Pham Van Dong wrote to 


the British and Soviet foreign 
ministers, as co-chairman pf the 
1954 Geneva conference which 
ended the Indochina war. He 
recalled that the: Geneva con- 
ference decided in 1954. that 
free elections be held in July, 
1956 to unify ven. 


HUNGARY is anxious to estab- 
lish friendly relations with the 
U. S., Erno Gero, the new sec- 


of the Hungarian Working 
na Bs (Communist) party told 


; the N. Y. Times in an exclusive 


—London Daily Worker. 


* e 
IN THIS COUNTRY the situa- 


eats 


Perhaps the silliest action of all 


that President 


. And this 
- eve of a 
Nominating conven- 


denunciation of the 


* 


MEANWHILE the London con- 
up as something al- 


— 


‘of the real world this year of 1956. 


d 


interview. - However, Gero re- 
called a Hungarian proverb 
which says that for a love af- 
fair you need Se ts 


’ VISHENSKY’s theory of law 
was again assailed in an article 
published by the Soviet Comii- 
nist Party theoretical magazine 
“Communist.” The publication 
criticized the late Soviet prosecu- 
tor and foreign minister's view, 
which was actually enforced un- 
der Stalin, that relations and as- 
rec a —— ee 
responsible even if t ad 
sothen to do with iy nee 
itself. 
* 

PREMIER CHOU EN-LAI of 
China told a visiting Indonesian 
parliamentary delegation that 
China supports Egypt's right to 


_ Nationalize the Suez canal and 


also the right of Israel, along 
with all other nations to free 
navigation on the canal. 

* 


IN THE SHARPEST defeat 
se far for French troops in Al- 
geria, independence fighters 
clashed with the French in the 
Aumale district.. The French au- 


thorities admitted they lost 22 

soldiers killed, 20 wounded and © 

15 missing. This followed several © 

announcements by the French 

that they had decisively broken 

the back of Algerian resistance. 
* 

THE DICTATORSHIP of 
Carlos Armas in Guatemala will 
not allow the return of news- 
men and students exiled fellow- 
ing demonstrations held lest 
June. The government massacred 
five students who paraded fer 
academic freedom. Newspaper- 
men trying to report the news 
were exiled. The Castillo Armas 
government was set up by Sec- 
retary of State Dulles and his 
then ambassador te Guatemala, 
John Peurifoy. 2 


THE SIGNING of a Japanese- 
Soviet peace treaty has been 
postponed till after the London 
Suez confrence where both the 
governments are represented by 
their foreign ministers. Foreign 
Minister Shigimitsu who nego- 
tiated in Moscow was reported 
ready to sign the treaty but Pre- 
mier Hatoyama was in Tokyo 
said to be urging delay. The 
Soviets agreed to cede two is- 
lands to Japan but refused to in- 
clude any of the Kurile Islands 
asked by the Japanese. 

7 1 

SPANISH dictator Franco has — 
completed a monument and 
tomb for himself which is topped 
by a strong cross towering 500 
feet high. Made of granite there 
are elevators to take visitors up 
to the top. + . 
+. ’ 

THE SOVIET UNION was 
reperted reaping a record har- 
vest and the newspapers were 
filled with appeals te mobilize 
men and machines for getting in 
the crops. 


— —_ 


statement of Aug. 3 questioned the 
right of Egypt to nationalize the 
Canal. The parley was called with- 
out even consulting any of the 
countries directly involved and ap- 
peared fo summon Egypt as a 
defendant before the bar. 


Many countries whose commerce | 


flows through the canal were not!- 


invited. The whole thing was being 
aiTan to present a kind of “ac- 
complished tact” by the colonial 
powers, backed by the U. S. gov- 
ernment. This, of course, was a 

ure which took no account 


After all there had been a Bandung 
conference. The majority of - the 
world lives in the Asian and African 
countries which banded together 

inst colonialism at Bandung. 

e nations whether invited or 
not to the London conference, 


to nationalize the canal. And the 
role of the Soviet Union not only 
as a foe of colonialism but as a ma- 
.jor factor in trying to mediate and 
bring the powers together for a 
peaceful settlement of the dispute 
was enhanced by their agreement 
to participate in the London parley. 
In one way or another the Suez 
question appeared headed for the 
United Nations. despite the des- 
perate efforts of the Western pow- 
ers to keep it out of UN. One 
thing bothering them was that in 


UN debate (and at London, for 
that matter) the inevitable question 
would come up: If International 
authority should prevail at Suez, 
why not at-.Panama? And the Dar- 
danelles? And Gibraltar? All are 
international waterways in which 
many nations have a vital interest. 


changed the conference character 
even before it was scheduled to 
open. | 

¢ Both India and Indonesia made 
it plain that they attend with full 
‘recognition that Egypf had a right 


But the big story remains—how 
the underground stream of public 
peacé sentiment broke through into- 
the open and frustrated the — 
of the colonial powers for military 


erties Union based this belief on 
‘ assurance from the Census Bu- 
reau about questions that might 
conflict with the Constitutional 
separation of church and state.” 


THE WeEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


® Reinstate Fired Federal Workers 


© Census Exclades Religion 


KENDRICK M. COLE, 
mer Federal Food and in- 
spector who was banished from 
his three years ago “for security 
reasons has been asked to re- 
turn to work. Cole's appeal was 
the basis for the Supreme 
Court’s recent decision limiting 
the Government's power to fire 
employes in “non-sensitive” po- 
sitions as security risks.” Guilt 
by association had been a chief 
basis for his discharge. It was 
charged that he had donated $2 
to the Nature Friends of Amer- 
ica for firewood and cam 
privileges and played the 


for. 


workers’ song “Joe Hill” on a 


Catskill outing 
* 
«Et. KENNETH McCLASKEY, .. 


the group. 


ORK - 


’ ves . eee oa > . 


examiner for the National Labor 
Relations Board has won rein- 
statement to his job after he 
was fired for denying he had 
ever belonged to an organization 
“advocataing violent overthrow 
of the U. S. Government.” He 
said he had belonged to the 
British Communist Party for six 
months in 1937 while he was a 
student. Regional civil service 
director John M. Young ordered 
the NLRB to re-hire McClaskey 
last March and the decision of 
a federal Civil Service appeals 
board assured his reinstatement. 
* 


THE 1960 U. S. Census will 


probably exclude certain .ques- _, given their papers now without 


The question “Do you believe in 
God” and “Do you regularly at- 
church or synagogue” were 
questions objected to. 
* 


THE U. S. COURT of -Ap- 
peals has taken under advise- 
ment the Government's appeal 
from Judge Murphy’s ruling that 
screened seamen must be issued 
sailing papers immediately. 
Richard Gladstien, attorney for 


the ‘seamen in the test case, said | 


the government was trying to 
start “another long, legal merry- 
go-round” meanwhile keepin 

the men from working. Dona 

McGuinness, for the Govern- 
ment, complained that the Coast 
Guard would have to “issue a 


| false certificate” if the men were 


tions previously. asked about. re-,,.. 


-ligion. The American ivi Lib-'* 


a 


rther screening, under, the new .. > 
“rules, g> ; sg?" ? 


‘ > ot t ~t% ils 
in? grit eet} 


er . 3 
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action in Suez. 
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Letters from 


Readers 


Is Building Slump 
Really on Us? > 
Dear Editor: 

Most of your writers do very 
little independent thinking . and 
what they do, is pretty shallow 
and one-sided. 

However there is one writer, 
George Morris, who I do like. 
He at least tries to dig for the 
facts and draw _ conclusions. 
What'prompts this letter is Mor- 
ris article in the Sunday paper 
discussing the drop in residen- 
tial building and in auto produc- 
tion. But this gap is plugged by 
the rise in commercial construc- 
tion, the recently passed law on 


_road building, the St. Lawrence 


f 


River Project—all of which will 
require steel and put people to 
work. 

_If you only add up the minus 
signs in the economy and not 
the plus signs you're going to be 
way off the track. 


Of course all this prosperity 
has a weak foundation. It is 


. based on credit or debt. But as 


long as a man has mofey com- 


.ing in and he can maneuver a 
' bit, he can meet his payments 


on the installment plan. Eventu- 


ally, of course, a point of no re- 


turn is reached—where the debt 


' js so high and prices so high that 


| 


; 


Ee ea 


wages cannot keep within reach 
of prices. 


But were not near such a 


point yet. 
Far from it. Yet the party has 
based itself for all these years 


on the theory of.imminent de- 


pression in the face of contrary 


economic facts. 
The regult is that your pro- 
am must constantly be pushed 
urther and further down the 


economic scale. You must con- — 


tinually seek support of the poor- 
est, the most underprivileged. 

Now I'm not saying that you 
should not have a program for 
these groups but you offer noth- 
ing to anybody else—the skilled 
and semi-skilled. And they have 
many problems, too! 

Oh well, here’s a couple of 


“bucks just to be able to read 


George Morris. Give him a 


chance to express himself. 
. G. L. 


Stories Should Tell 
Of Socialism’s Value 


Dear Editor: 


Just what do I mean when I 
say that we should bring social- 
ism, a socialist program, forward 
in our daily struggles? 

1. In The Worker, July 15, 
1956, Joseph North wrote a fine 
article on “Kidnapping poses 
some anguished questioning.” He 
— a review of the anguish of 
the parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wein- 
berger of the loss of their little 
son. North presented a problem 
that faces every American fam- 
ily, a danger that confronts par- 
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A Political Arg 


ia 


By FRANK CARLSON 


ABOUT A WEEK ago I 
had decided to write an 
article entitled “Hold the 
Line.” Why? Because (1) I 
was disturbed by the way 
comrades were walking around 
with blank stares, muttering un- 
der their breath; (2) I was a 
“leader” a member of the county 
board, and (3) the time had 
come for me to fulfill my respon- 
sibility, and “act” like a leader 
by pulling out my soapbox and 
delivering a good rousing pep 
talk that would set everything 
right. 

Today F can say, how silly, 
how ‘ presumptuous! Why? (1) 
Because at the time I was going 
to write the article I, too, was 
staring blankly and muttering 
to myself and I’m still muttering; 
(2) because the times call for 
more than saying and doing the 
things that are usually “expect- 
ed” of us, and (3) because, just 
as continuous breast beating and 
wailing will not set things right, 
neither will smug pep-talks, and 
business as usual approaches. 

Let’s face it. We've been hit 
hard. The attacks on us during 
the cold war, the Khrushchev 
revelations, the bringing to light 
of our own stupidities and errors 
have got us reeling. Perhaps I'm 
being presumptuous by saying 
“us,” so let me talk for myself. 

I was upset when I read the 
latest Khrushchev report. Two 
evenings later I found myself 
delivering a two-hour talk to lift 
the spirits,of my good comrade, 
Lil. Two evenings following, my 
good comrade found it necessary 
to give me a two-hour talk to 
buoy up my spirits. 

. * 
START AT BEGINNING 


I DON’T KNOW what's hap- 

ning in other households. I 
ee a hunch. What goes on at 
meetings, I am sure, hardly re- 
flects what is going in on the 
hearts and minds of many of our 
comrades these days. If, ket us 
say. Comrades Foster, Dennis, 
Schneiderman are fiot reeling. 
I'd like to know: why not. 
Maybe they have something I 
don't have, I’d like them to im- 
part it to me. Maybe they lack 
something they ought .to have. 
It should be imparted t6 them. 

We are now discussing incor- 


rect past. “estimates.” Let's try to- 


estimate this one correctly, other- 
wise we will be prescribing an 
aspirin where major surgery is 
needed—on the Party and each 
of us as an individual. 

The problem, in my opinion, 
is sO serjous that we almost have 
to start from fundamentals. We 
have to reconvince ourselves 
that no matter what goes on in 
the rest of the world we, as 
Americans can't sidestep the 
class struggie, that the ultimate 
solution lies in socialism, that 
only the working class can trans- 
form society, that the workin 
class needs a political party o 
socialism, that this has to be a 
party that is understood and ac- 
cepted by American workers, 
that we have to help build it. 


va 

SOME QUESTIONS 

CAN WE TRANSFORM our 
pore or shall we orientate on 

uilding ‘something new? Can 
we be effective in building 
something new without, as a 
preliminary, transforming our 
party and ourselves? How can 
we transform ourselves? Do we 
have it within ourselves- or are 
we so far gone that it is hope- 
Jess—and the job will have te be 


done: by others than ourselves? 


ument in a Personal Vein 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest adage 8 of all Par- 
ty members and_ organizations. 

In this issue we continue to 
print articles that have been re- 
ceived. 


The discussion now being in> 


initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new. For some time now, there 


ranks of tlie Party on al! phas- 
es of our-work. A profound proc- 
ess of re-examination is going 
on, There are differences of opin- 
ion within our ranks on a whole 
host of questions. There is noth- 
ining alarming about this. For 
only an open, frank and vigor- 


ous discussion in which every - 


member honestly and frankly 
states his or her position, can 
guarantee that we will emerge 
with a stronger party and one 
more capable of truly serving 


has been intense debate in the -and advancing the welfare of - 
Praae 


Statement of the Committee 


the American people and the | 
cause of Socialism. 

‘We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
it will help further deepen: our 
understanding of the past, both 


in its positive and negative fea- 


ture, as well as increasingly. 
bring forth much more think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives. 

We urge upon everyone full- 
est participation in this discus- 
sion.: - 

DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 


COMMUNIST. PARTY 
y 


eR 


make it?” She answered after a 


lon 
don't know.” Then she threw the 


question back at me. My pause 


was even longer. 
- Then I said that I thought we 
could, providing: that we don’t 


= -view what we are Boing through 


as just another “discussion pe- 


‘ riod’ after which we go back to 


m 6business as usual; that we make 


FRANK CARLSON 


By whom will it be done if not 
by us? If not by us alone, then 
who together with us? 


Questions, questions, ques- 
tions. They cannot be side- 
stepped. ey cannot ¢be an- 
swered by simply coming to 
agreement on what was wrong 
with us in the past. If there is 
no confidence that we can do 
anything about the future, what 
value is there in discussing the 


; past? These questions, I know, 


are present in many of our 
minds. They are not always 
— on the table. We have to 

ag them out from ,the recesses 
of our minds, and discuss them 


-without feeling as though we are 


betraying the working-class by 
even raising them. For unless we 
can reestablish in our own minds 
some measure of confidence in 
ourselves, in the party, in our 
ability to change sufficiently to 
be able to influence the future 
course of events, then there is 
no point in discussing past mis- 
takes, s 


CAN WE MAKE IT? 


TWO DAYS AGO I asked a 
comrade, “Do you think we'll 


: for it and not 


up our minds to make>a fight 
ive up before 
trying; that the shock treatment 
we have been getting causes us 
all to>stop thinking and acting 
like soldiers in an army and to 
start thinking and acting like 
members of the general staff; 


that we don’t stop half way in 


carrying through all the correc- 
tive measures necessary to en- 
sure that the party membership 
as a whole will be able to make 
its imprint on program and pol- 
icies; that we approach the prob- 
lem realistically, with the under- 
standing that the transformation 
will involve a long, hard struggle 
and that we do not try to get 
rich quick. 

When I finished the comrade 
said: “I don’t know. I don't 
know.” 

Since the conversation I have 


been asking myself whether I 


had expressed my real feelings 
or was I giving out with a pep 
talk in my capacity as represen- 
tative of “the county.” 

ies 
I BELIEVE SO 


I BELIEVE I can answer that 
one. I have’ confidence that we 
can make it—that we will pull 
through our present difficulties 
and play an 
guaranteeing that our working 
class will have a Marxist party 
at its head; indigenous and ca- 
pable of leading the working 
class and its allies in struggle. 

Just as I have confidence that 
the resurgence of mass partici- 
pation in the affairs of the So- 
viet Union and the Soviet party 
will continue to set things to 
rights over there, so do I have 
confidence that the collective 


pause, “I don’t know, I. 


onorable role in | 


WILLIAMSBURG RESOLUTION 


AT A Section Committee 
Meeting of the Williams- 
burg organization we agreed 
to the following: 

Deep concern for the latest 


‘conviction of our comrades and 


willingness to do what has to be 
done to stop all further convic- 
tions, arrests, and amnesty for all 
those convicted and/or jailed. 
We pledged our support to 
whatever has to be done to guar- 
antee the above. 

We also felt concerned with 
the fact that the National Com- 
mittee has not as yet entered the 


searching discussion going down. 
below ‘in:-telation to our! Pasty.’ 


; 
.' tie 9? ¢ i7t>4 


DEPT ET* 


The essence of our discussion on 
this point at our meeting was that 
we wanted, as soon as possible, 
to get all the opinions of all the 
members of our National Com- 
mittee and all differences. We 
feel that this would be of tre- 
mendous help at this time. 
—WMSBG. SECT. COMM. 

| BKLYN. 

(Similar resolutions have been 
received from the section or- 
ganizers of the New York County 
Party organization, the Kew- 
Pomonok Section a the 
Clearview Section (Queens), and 
the. section organizers and coun- 
ty staff of Brook 
ommittee.y © 


~ 
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strength, wisdom and will of our 


arty membership will set us 
ack on.the high road here. I 
include our party leaders when 
I speak of the membership. 

Do we have the strength and 
will? I believe we do. We found 
the strength and determination 
within ourselves to stand up in 
the face of many difficulties, set- 
backs, attacks in the past. 

Do we thave the wisdom? 
That’s more difficult to answer. 
I believe we can acquire the 
wisdom if we draw proper con- 
clusions from past experience, if 
we apply ourselves to masterin 
the scientific Marxist scnthad 
rather than the word. 


Can we bring forward a 
strengthened leadership? Yes, if 
we change our concepts of 
leadership from one built around 
a few full-time functionaries to 
one that is based on the direct 
involvement in policy-making of 
our qgnost effective shop and 
mass workers. 

Do we have the benefit of 
the life-giving substance that 
comes from mass ‘contact? Yes. 
Despite our general political iso- 
lation and loss of influence, more 
of our members are in live con- 
tact with non-left people than 
has been true for any time dur- 
ing at least the last five years. 

And we have the beginnings, 
and must adevelop. further, the 
type of ar. within our 
ranks which will give full reign 
to creative thinking and work. 

* 

ILL BE QUITE frank to ad- 
mit that I’m short of answers to 
many, if not most of the prob- 
lems before us. The test for all 
of us in the coming months will 
be our ability to come up with 
answers..I have no quarrel with 
the general estimate of our past 
contained in the Dennis report. 
For me, at any rate, life has 
seemed to confirm the correct- 
ness of the analysis. 


What worries me is how we 


take it from here. And, especial- 


ly, how we can guarantee that, 
alongside of our internal discus- 
sion, we take advantage of the 
opportunities of the _ election 
campaign to strengthen our mass 
ties and influence, - 


lyn. — Discussion 
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me The American Road to Socialism 
Crossroads to Which We Have Come 


By BILL NORMAN 


The Communist Party, 
roel edt is in a crisis. Since 
1945, our party has suffered 

a sharp decline in member- 

ship. Similarly, we have suf- 

fered a catastrophic decline in 
mass influence. Above all, we 
are in the throes of a theoretical 
crisis, requiring a new look at 
all our past theoretical concepts 

- and their application to American 

specific conditions. : 

It has been argued that the 
Comunist Party is in a critical 
* situation, but not in a crisis. I, 
_who bear a heavy share of the re- 
sponsibility for the ‘situation in 
which the party finds itself to- 
day as a result of a decade of 
left-sectarian errors, believe we 
are in a crisis, a deep crisis. 

In fact, I believe our party 
stands today at the crossroads. 
The two alternatives confronting 
it are recovery and growth—or 
deterioration into a sect and ob- 
livion. There is as yet no certain 
that our party has been stabil- 
ized at a certain level, where 
we can look forward to a gain 
in membership, ‘mass influence, 
or unified approach to basic 
theoretical questions. 


Can Resolve Crisis 


On the contrary, we must look 
forward to a still further decline 
in membership ‘and mass in- 
fluence and a difficult ideologi- 
cal struggle before we succeed 
in establishing a common theo- 
retical and political line, leadin 
to the maximum unification o 
our party. 

It is my opinion that the crisis 
confronting our party can be re- 
solved in favor of an eventual 
stabilization, recovéry and 
growth on all these fronts. 

However, this requires a more 
serious realization by all of us 


’ that such a crisis does in fact - 


the eyes of the membership and 
the masses; that the party lead- 
ership, as constituted today,, is 
either incapable or unwilling to 
make the necessary changes re- 


quired to move our party out of 


its isolation; and that our party 
has no future on the American 
scene, 
. The third current asserts that 
our party has a future in furth- 
er contributing to the struggles 
and welfare of the American 
le and in helping to realize a 
road, mass party of socialism. 
in the U. S. To realize this per- 
spective, however, the party 
must make drastic revisions, 
above all, in its character and 


exist, that we adopt.a more self- fx 


critical attitude to our past mis- 
takes aid that we acknowledge 
more seriously a certain lack of 
confidence in the national lead- 
ership. 


Those who argue against the 


concept of a crisis in the 
do so on the claim that no irre- 
concilable trends exist in our 
party. Firstly, in . Opinion, 
this will be established only after 
a most difficult idegjogical strug- 
gle, Secondly, thou true in 
the long run, this statement 
tends to slur over the varied 
theoretical and political currents 
in Gur party today. I believe 
there are three main currents. 

First, there is the current 
which tends to minimize the de- 
cade of left-sectarian errors com- 
mitted by the party. This tends 
to tip its hat to the errors, em- 
phasizes only the achievements 
and sees, as the main danger in 
the party today the return to. 
Browderite ideology. A’ variation 
of this current attributes the iso- 
lation of the party, not to the left- 
sectarian errors but to predom- 
inantely right opportunist mis- 
takes committed in the last de- 
cade. 
Second Current 

Secondly, there is the current 
which asserts that the party and 


its leadership has been totally 
discredited and compromised in 


= 4 nevertheless had a fundamental- . 


More Democracy in Clubs 


WILLIAM NORMAN 


itself from the fetters of dog- 
matic adherence to any politi- 
cal line which can be miscon- 
strued as not. reflecting the na- 
tional interests of the American 
working class and people. This 
must be done to enhance and not 


parties of different countries. 


e 
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Can't sign. | have my hands full. 


nevertheless been successful in 
pinning on us. 

There is a variation of this 
current also. While in most re- 
spects setting forth similar propo- 
sitions, it considers the bold ap- 

oach to be’too extreme. Its 
Ciiteinae and timidity tend to 


_ put a brake en self-criticism, on 


the abjective of .an independent 
party “of scientific socialism and 
on the development of creative 
Marxism. 

In my opinion, the third cur- 
rent will prove to be dominant 
in the party, the one most likely 
to unily our party ‘and put it 
back on the road to increased 
growth and influence among the 


masses. 

The crisis in our party did not 
develop as a result of irrecon- 
cilable differences. On the cen- 
trary, it developed as a result of 
unanimity on common line, rest- 
ing on a weak theoretical 
dation, replete with left-sectarian 
errors. | 

The crisis can be overcome 
only as a result of a common 
line, based on correct theoretical 
foundations and correct tactics 
and policies, politically and or- 
ganizationally. : 


Past Line Not Sound 


It has been argued in some 
sections of the party that while 
we committed a host of tactical 
errors in the past decade, we 


foun- 


—Boris Yefimov in New Times 


ly sound political line. In my 
opinion, such an analysis tends to 
conceal the nature and extent 
of our errors. It engenders such 
thinking as “What's all the shout- 
ing about? So we made a num- 
ber of tactical errors! Correct 
these and everything will be all 
right again.” 

This is a superficial estimate 
of our errors in the field of tac- 
tics, theory, policy and organi- 
zation. It hardly suffices to say 
that we had a correct line on the 


war danger, but that we over- | 


estimated this danger; that we 
had a correct line on the fascist 
danger, but that we overestimat- 


- ed at certain times the tempo 


of its development; that we had 


a correct line on the economic. 


situation, but overestimated the 
rapidity of a maturing economic 
crisis in the U. S. 

In my view, to say that we 
had a correct political line but 
only erred tactically, in a left- 
sectarian direction, on the trade 
union, Negro, electoral, theo- 
retical and organizational ques- 
tions, is to completely separate 
our tactical errors. from our 
main line and not to see the dis- 


- tortion and, to a certain extent, 


the nullification of our main line, 
from which our tactical errors 
flowed. 

It is, of course, possible to 
-eommit a given tactical error, be 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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IN RECENT discussions 
in our section concerning 
the primary campaign in the 
10th C. D. in Brooklyn, both 
privately and at two enlarg- 
ed section meetings, certain 
points of view were expressed 
so frequently that they must be 


+ ap ana a large percentage of 
comrades involved. Briefly: 


had not been sought—in fx st eo 


“staying away” on ‘the part of 


ian errors had been com- 


 tions-anid:clubs, Busi 


mitted, in that the main appeal 
to the voters in this C.D., which 
is 80 percent white, had been of 
a Negro-nationalist nature. Very 
little material had been directed 
to the white voters. The stress 
had been on the need for Negro 
representation, ignoring many of 
the actual issues which exist 
within the community. 

Only two meetings have been 
held so far in our section on this 
matter. The first, at which the 
county leadership presented 
their ‘views, not allow 
enough time for all to 
themselves anda second meet- 
ing was called. At the second, 
there were no supporters pres- 
ent for the county report and so 
the discussion was “one-sided.” 


can only lead us to a dead end. 


- 


~- 
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Letters from 
Readers 


(Continued from Page 6) 
ents throughout the world—out- 
side of the Soviet Union. North 
should have pointed out to the 
Weinberges that in a socialist so- 
ciety there would be no incentive 


| fo kidnap. . 


2. The same writer in the is- 


sue of July 29, presents an 

ually good article on the so- 
called death march trial of a 
drill sergeant. But North failed 


“to point out why about 50 per- 


cent of American youth can’t 
swim. He didn’t have an answer, 
or at least he didn't give one. 
3. I always enjoy George 
Morris articles, but pull my 
hair when he stops short of an 
answer to the problems he pre- 
sents. He asks, in the July 29 
issue of The Worker, “Is this 
the twilight of the building 
boom?” What would be the ‘an- 
swer in a socialist economy? He 


doesn’t say. ; 

A. R. W. 
% a s 

The_ Right 

To Read 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


I wish to tell you that I ap- 
preciate the ‘talk around,’ but I 
want to add that I like to ‘read 
around. 3 
In mv ‘read around, I am 


willing ‘to read all the daily 


newspapers, magazines and peri- 
odicals. I read the “Progres- 
sive,. published in Madison 
Wisconsin (once the magazine 
of Bob LaFollette Sr.), whose 
editor, Morris Rubin, wrote re- 
cently in the New York Post 
about his visit to Soviet Russia. 


Also, “Commonweal,” “The 
Catholic. Worker,” “Fellowship,” 
“Friends Committee on Nation- 


al Legislation,” “The Socialist 
Call,” “The Weekly People,” . 


“Civil Liberties,” of the ACLU; 
many periodicals from Conser- 
vation societies, like the-Wilder- 
ness Society, the Audubon So- 
ciety, Save the Redwood Trees 
League and Nature Conserva- 
tion Society — all dedicated to 
protecting forests and nature's 
gifts from destruction. 


Now, I want to ask one ques- - 


tion. 

Does this make me a fellow 
traveler against the traditions of 
the U.S. Constitution?—H.F. 


o oa oO 


Chicago Member Wants 
His Expulsion Reviewed 
CHICAGO. 

The first guarantee of inner- 
party democracy: in the future 
is to pin down the general criti- 
cism to cases and fix responsibili- 
ty for past errors. 

In, 1948 I. was expelled from 
the party and publicly condemn- 
ed in the Sunday Worker 4s an 
“enemy of the party and work- 
ing class.” Al I was later 
coy ake oo working 
actively in indt 1 my ex- 
pulsion should be revie be- 
cause it was typical of the me- 
thods whereby we slipped into 
bureaucratic its. ng 

My miisdeeds were criticism 


_ of the district organizer and the 


expression of differences. over 
tactical approaches, These criti- 


cisms were always made openly 
mtn - 


either in district _— 
meetings or directly to -Gis- 
trict organizer. I never indulged 
in any factional. activity 
byt elways..defended. the 
(Continued on Page 10 : 
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TV VIEWS 


UNDAY, AUGUST 19, 1956 


Henry James and Daisy Miller 


By BEN LEVINE 

GIVE the devil his due is a 
good motto for TV-columnists, 
there being so few angels for 
them to praise. The New York 


State Education Department, 
which has not exactly added to its 
lustre with its actions under the 
Feinberg Act, is the sponsor of 
Camera Three, 
the Sunday 

11:30 a.m. pro- Ba 

gram. which, FF & 

when all else fy 

fails, -always ges 

supplies me 

with an _inter- 

esting subject. 

The latest of-— 
fering on Cam- # 
era Three was 
a dramatization 
of Henry James story, “Daisy 
Miller.” 

Colleges using television for in- 
struction could well take as a model 
this presentation of the story of a 
rich, young, “innocent” American 
girl who dies of a fever contracted 
in the Catacombs of Rome. There 
was a minimum of lecturing, yet 
all the social implications as well 
as the individual tragedy were 
made clear. The actor, Thayer 
David, taking the part of Henry 
James, gave the comment with sen- 
tences taken from the actual story, 
while the characters were portray- 
ed with the proper blend of emo- 
tion and sentiment. 

The TV play, as+written and 
acted, showed a high degree of 
understanding. of what Henry 
James brings out so masterfully 
in this story written in 1878 — the 
equilibrium of social forces of 
which Daisy. Miller's death was the 
resultant.. And we were made to 
see why the tragedy of Daisys 
death could in a sense be said to 
be the tragedy: of the “pilgrimage” 
of Henry James. 


? * 

THE LAST QUARTER of the 
19th Century was the period in 
America described by Mark Twain 
as the Gilded Age. The American 
capitalists, following their com- 

romise~ with the Southern Bour- 
eee were riding high. America’s 
best writers regarded this develop- 
ment with uneasiness. Some made 
their peace with the moneymakers, 
as many do nowadays, pretending 
to see the old frontier spirit in 
the new arrogant monopolies. A 

féw foughf it. Still others fled to 
‘ Europe. 

Henry James was the greatest of 
the writers in this third category. 
He lived 40 years in England, an 
uprooted genius, a great oak wliose 
exotic leaves were of all colors ex- 
cept the living green. 

As V. L. Parrington said, he 
“came to deal more and more with 
less and less.” 

Henry James was conscious of 
what was happening to him, and 
in “Daisy Miller” he sets down the 
classic diagnosis of. the disease. He 
does this in his description of the 
feelings and actions of Frederick 


. 


483 . tional, is a “deliea Wears: 
+ eli age 


Forsythe Winterbourne, whose re- 
pore of the challenge of life and 
ove breaks Daisy's heart. 

* 

FOR WINTERBOURNE is a 
member of that genteel Boston so- 
ciety (the world of Henry James) 
which had early sought refuge ‘in 
Europe from America’s Gilded 
Age. This was a Mayflower so- 
ciety in reverse, and it regarded 
the second wave of tourists—the 
wives and daughters of the first 
American millionaires — with em- 
barrassed contempt. 

The European Bostonians saw 
in these new “emigrants” the vul- 
garity they had fled. And they 
were embarrassed at being iden- 
tified by the European aristocrats 
they admired, with what Mark 
Twain called “the innocents 
abroad.” 

“Daisy Miller” puts this situa- 
tion into the eternal form of art. 
Winterbourne, in the story's climax, 
is forced to choose between his 
love for Daisy and his fear of 


“society,” which, in the person. ot ~ 


his aunt, has rendered its verdict 
that this “very pretty and very 
common” American girl has, by 
her American toleration of dubious 
Italian gentlemen, put herself be- 
yond the pale. 

Daisy dies not so much from 
the Roman fever, and not so much 
even from unrequited ldve, as 
from her sensitive awareness of the 
situation in which, deserted by 
Winterbourne, she has not the 
strength to fight alone. 

The. meaning of the story is 
summed up in Winterbourne’s sad 
comment: “I have lived’ too long 
in foreign parts.” 


THE SEARCH in Europe by 
the wives of America’s early mil- 
lionaires for the culture they miss- 
ed at home, and for other forms of 
social prestige, has been handled 
by many American novelists. 

David Graham Phillips, at the 
dawn of this’ century, attacked 
such a wife in his angry novel, 
“The Husband’s Story.” And Sin- 
clair Lewis “Dodworth” was: a 
more recent addition to this litera- 
ture. | 

But the classic of them all, the 
most subtle, the most dramatic, 
the most well-rounded is “Daisy 
Miller.” 

Nowaday newspapers express 
surprise in this country at the way 
Soviet writers in the last decade 
have attacked “cosmopolitanism.” 
Yet cosmopolitanism was a disease 
of which American writers were 
aware early in our history and they 
called it often by that name. 

This is Winterbourne’s disease. 
And this is made the main lesson 
by Parrington in his summarized 
comment on*Henry James when 
he writes in “Main Currents in 
American Thought.” : 

“It is not well for the artist to 
turn cosmopolitan, for the flavor 
of the fruit comes from the soil and 
sunshine of its native fields.” 


What Happens to the Child in 


What are the chief dangers of 
long, hospitalization to a child, 
and how can they be met? 

These are the questions re- 
cently discassed in the — 
of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation by Dr. Willis J. Potts of 
Children’s Memorial Hospital in 
Chicago. Dr.-Potts is one of the 
nations leading surgeons and a 

ioneer in the performance of 
eart operations in children. 

The Chicago surgeon writes 
that the “emotional heart” of the 
child “often presents more for- 
midable problems than the phys- 
ical heart. Comparing the two, 
he states that the physical heart 
is a “rugged mechanism that will 
tolerate the ravages of infection, 
the scars resulting from impair- 
ed blood supply, and the ap- 
roaches of the surgeon’s tools.” 
In. contrast, he says, the emo- 
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The Name Is Nelly Bly 


Our First Woman Reporter 


“NELLIE BLY, FIRST WO- 
MAN REPORTER.” By Iris 
Noble. Julian Messner, New 
York. 1956. $2.95. | 

Reviewed by 
ELIZABETH LAWSO 

HER real name was Eliza- 
beth Cochrane, but it was as 
Nellie Bly that-the world came 
to know her. She was the first 


woman newspaper reporter. 
At a time when women were ex- 


smashed or society would be doom- 


ed. 
* 


ELIZABETH Cochrane wrote 
a blistering answer. She said that 
the nation, by its treatment of. wo- 
men, was robbing itself of half the 
brains and half the skills of its in- 
habitants. She had the foresight 
to sign only her first initial and 
her last name, so that letter 
would be printed. The editor, 
thinking that this excellent piece 
of writing came from a man, asked 


~ 


ca i< 


‘ es ick 
Nelly Bly—Famous Newspaperwoman 


pected. to contribute nothing to 
newspapers but recipes, dress pat- 
terms, household hints, and society 
chit-chat, Nellie Bly fought her 
way up in the newspapér world 
in the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury. When she died, the New 
York Journal described her as “the 
best reporter in America.” She was 
certainly a good one. 


With her father’s death, Eliza- 
beth Cochrane found herself the 
sole support of her mother. The 
jobs offered her as domestic work- 
er or “companion” to wealthy wo- 
men did not appeal to her. One day 
she read in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch an editorial entitled “What 
Girls Are Good For.” It was the 
usual thing—woman’s place was at 
home; women should be _ dis- 
couraged fromy working; the wo- 
man suffrage movement must be 


wound of fear, insecurity, indif- 


ference, thoughtlessness and mis- 
understanding.” 

Dr. Potts states that prolonged 
hospitalization may involve all 
of these dangers and can leave 
deep and serious psychological 
scars. Since the surgeon is writ- 
ing chiefly. for doctors, he em- 
phasizes the role of the physician 
in dealing with the child’s emo- 
tional problems. He points out 
before going into hospitals for 
long-term stays, most children 
have already had considerable 
experience with the medical pro- 
fession,.. and .from the child’s 

int of view, this experience is 
argely unpleasant. “We might 
as well admit it,” he. asserts. 
“Until we have completely won 
the confidence of "children, we 
ate ogres to oagl ; 


WHAT. .IS necessary: for: the. +i: 


doctor:-t&. win this confidence? - 


E. Cochrane to see, him with a’ view 
to employment. — 

In. this  half-accidental way, 
“Nellie Bly” came into being. She 
was not, as some writers have tried 
to picture her, a sensation-mong- 
er. Through her newspaper stories 
she crusaded for better housing, 
woman suffrage, equal pay for wo- 
men, safety regulations for. fac- 
tories. She exposed racketeering 
employment agencies and feudal 
rule in company towns. She got 
jobs in industry so she could air 
workers’ grievances. She admired 
Eugene Debs, interviewed him in 
prison during the Pullman strike, 
and wrote warmly of him and his 
work. 

* 

‘SHE went from the Pittsburgh 
Dispatch to ‘the New York World 
and finally the~ Journal. Although 


Patience, a smile, a fundamental - 
love of children and a “cultivat- 
ed tolerance of their eccentric- 
ities,” is the doctor's answer. 


The doctor also has sound ad- 
vice for the nurse and other 
members -of the hospital staff. 
Deng, a prolonged hospitaliza- 
tion, the child needs more than 
the minimum of attention. Even 
under the most hygienic sur- 
roundings the child will develop 
poorly—physically and. mentally 
—unless he gets “essential ten- 
der, loving care,” the article 
States. : 

But probably the most im- 
portant role in gaining the child’s' 
emotional acceptance of hos- 
pitalization must be played b 
the parents, especially with chil- ~ 
dren who have passed early in- 
fancy. Nurses frequently can 


fill in for-the mother in the:very «\ 
_ early years: but once a efiild: has | 


editors explained to her _ the 
theory that newspapers should wri 
about the rich and the great, s 
continued stubbornly to writ 
about people who were not in t 
social register and never would b 


Her stories made a sensatio 
and more important, they helpe 
in the struggle for legislation a 
reform. Working people swore b 
her, factory owners swore at he 
and some people suggested th 
she be locked up with the insa 
The threat gave her another ide 
With her editor’s consent she h&# 
herself committed to Blackwel/ 
Island. This proved unexpecte 
easy; the fact that she was pe 
fectly sane was no deterrent at a 
Getting out was harder—that to 
-the combined services of o]sey 
Pulitzer, the World, and a clev 
and determined attorney. B 
meanwhile she had learned t 
truth about asylum life—the deli 
erate and calculated neglect, br 
tality, and viciousness on the pz 
of the staff towards the patient 
The World serialized the story a 
it was later printed in book “forr 

" 

HER most dramatic piece 
though not perhaps the most ji 
portant—was her trip around t 
world. Having read Jules Verné 
“Around the World in Ejigh 
Days, in which Verne deseri 
an imaginary trip that might so 
day be made, Nellie Bly conceiv 
the idea of not only making t 
voyage but of beating the ti 
She did it in 72 days. 

Like all pioneers, Nellie Bly hi 
to contend with jealousy, contem 
and ridicule. On occasion her o 
co-workers deliberately set out 
frustrate hér. Her very succe 
made enemies. There were m 
who were enraged because a \ 
man had invaded “their field,” ay 
there were women who, knowig 
that they were chained for life 


the kitchen stove, were bitter b 
cause Nellie Bly had freed hers 
of this drudgery. But she receiv 
also, from both men and wome 
much kindness, encouragement, 

operation, and genuine apprec 
tion of her work. Most importa 
to her was the knowledge that 

writing helped slim _ dwelle 
sweatshop workers, homeless ch 
dren. : 


Iris Noble has written an exe 
lent book about Nellie Bly. It 
intended for juvenife readers, b 
it is not written down, and.I thi# 
that adults also can learn from 
I hope girls will read it. I ho 
many boys will read it too. 


~—— 


reached the age of three or four, 
he wants his own “mommy,” Dr. 
Potts points out. He adds: 


“To mothers I suggest that 
the child be given the attention 
he craves, sick or well. A sick 
baby in the hospital should be 
visited every day, and at the 
earliest possible @ate he should 
be taken home. There is no 
place in the world like home for 
a chi 

“If a child mugt remain in the 
hospital. long, visit often and 
crowd in as much attention as 


possible during. those hours. 
Whatever spoiling may be done 
during the visiting hours will be 
counteracted during the rest of 
the day and night. The child 


will naturally cry when the par- 


ent leaves, bu& return visits will 


- dispel the.fear of being forgotten 
-.. Anothes!-itppprtant' ' piece’ of 


REE Wo 


| Van Wyck Brooks Sketches 
Lite of Blind Genius 


By SHEILA LYND { 

HELEN KELLER, deaf- 
blind genius, and perhaps the 
most amazing woman of this 
century, has, among her infi- 
nite gifts and talents, the gift 
of being lucky. 

Yes, born without sight or 
hearing as she was, the beautiful 
child had Juck to help her on her 
way and turn her from a little 
animal fighting furiously — 
its own imprisonment in darkness 
and isolation to a great and 
world-famous human, scholar and 
pioneer in the rescue of handicap- 
ped people from their handicaps. 

She was the daughter of a com- 
fortable Southern’ family in Ala- 
bama, able in the first place to 
surround the child with a safe 
house and garden and _ physical and 
intelligent enough when she was 
six to seek out aspecially trained 
governess for her from a pioneer 
school for the blind in Boston. 
~ That governess, a young Irish 
‘girl called Anne Sullivan, herself 
turned out to be a teacher of 
‘genius, and for the rest of her life, 


“Seeing” her portrait through the medium 


she put all her gifts at Helen’s 
service, first teaching the child to 
understand words. by holding her 
little hand under running water 
and then tapping out the word 
“water” in touch letters she ler- 
self devised on the child’s hand. 

The story of that amazing com- 
ing together of the brilliant handi- 
cap child and the brilliant 
teacher is told in fascinating detail 
by Van Wyck Brooks in Helen 
Keller, Sketch for a Portrait. 

* 


YEARS later, when, with her in- 


tensely sensitive hands, she got to 
know Rodin’s statue, the Thinker, 
she wrote: “I recognized the force 
that shook me when Teacher spell- 
ed ‘water .... 

“Qften before had my deliver- 
ance caused me to wonder, but not 
until then had I perceived clearly 
how Teacher hewed my life bit b 
bit out of the formless silent se 
as Rodin hewed that mind-genesis 
out of the rock,” 


She learnt to read, to write,’ to 
, imagine, 


to enjoy, 
hayds, her acute sense _o 


throu gh her 


smell 


(which taught her more about na- 


family opposition. went to college. 
BY this time she was already 
world 


famous, and she willingly . 


submitted to many and sometimes 
unpleasant experiments by scien- 
tists of all kinds who wanted to 
understand how she “ticked” be- 
cause. she hoped the knowledge 
would be of use to other deaf- 


blind people. 


She was determined to help the 
handicapped, and to earn her own 
living and be independent: soon 
she was writing, organizing, ap- 
pealing and painfully learning to 
speak, a 


EARLY in life she-.began to 
meet and make friends with many 
of the greatest people of her day, 
among them Nark Twain, whose 
wisdom and uproarious jokes she 
“listened to” by keeping her fingers 
on his lips while he talked; Alex- 
ander Graham. Bell.and the foun- 
ders of the American socialist 
movement, like Big Bill Haywood, 
and, later,:John Reed. 

From her ‘yotith, Helen Keller 
became a: socialist; exploring the 
slums with Anne Sullivan, sup- 


of her fingers, Helen Keller, deaf-blind 


author and educator, when she visited the New York art gallery with the late Jo David- 


son, sculptor of the bust. 


ospital 


advice is to let the child know 
what is in store for him before 
he enters the hospital or why 
they have to have an operation 
a4 | in most instances, they will 


well emulate. Faith and 


— in a fashion that adults 
might 


trust are completely unspoiled 
when children are dealt” with 
honestly.” 

One thing stands out. Parents 
in their own concern over the 


physical problems that lead their , 


children into hospitals must not 
let that concern blot. out the 


realization that the child - is 


faced with major emotional prob- 
lems too, and that the solution 
to one is dependent on the solu- 
tion of the other, or as Dr. Potts 


ture than many who think they 
have all their five senses about 
them), and her quivering sensi- 
sibility .to all vibrations, which 
made her write: “Every atom in my 
body is a vibroscope.’ 

To explore literature and philo- 
sophy she learned French, Ger- 
man, Latin, Greek, reading them in 
all the various raised alphabets 
devised for the blind, and despite 


porting the great strikes organized 
by the Industrial Workers of the 
World, and working for peace, till 
the warmongers sneered that the 
socialists were exploiting a poor 
deaf-blind woman who didn't 
know the world she was talking 
about; and Goebbels ordered the 
burning of her books in the famous 
auto-da-fe outside the Berlin Opera 
House in 1933. 

She has remained, too, an ardent 
Swedenborgian in religion, a be- 
liever in human goodness, human 
fellowship and human happiness. 

Today—she was 76 last month— 
she is working as hard as ever, 
getting together again her notes for 
a life of Anne Sullivan, her teacher 
and maker, which wére bummed 
when her house was gutted by fire 
ten years ago. 

It is not often that a portrait of 
a living person that is pure prai 
from. start to finish escapes being 
embarrassing and seeming exag- 
gerated, i ; 

But Van Wyck Brooks has 
drawn a living pieture of a woman 
of radiant goodness, and a radiant 

liever . in ithe of 


- 
~ 
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The Story of Peggy Wellman 


By WM. ALLAN 


DETROLT. — It’s the 
eleventh hour in the “Peggy 
Wellman’ case, but support 
is clocking up that’s causing 
lots of comment here in 
legal and labor circles. Peggy 
Wellman faces deportation to 
Canada under the Walter Mc- 
Carran Act, separation from her 
husband, Saul Wellman and her 
two teen age childfen, Vickie 
and David. Saul Wellman is 
appealing a five vear sentence 
to the U. S: Supreme Court un- 
der the frameup, unconstitu- 
tional Smith Act. 

On Oct. 20, 1954, Mrs. Well- 


man, who has lived in the 
United States all her life receiv- 
ed a letter from the U. S. Im- 
migration that said, “you are 
hereby directed to appear in 
complete readiness for deporta- 
tion to Canada on Nov. 2, 1954 
. . . in possession of all your 
personal belongings and money 
due you from any source what- 
ever.” 

The Michigan CIO, repre- 
senting 650,000 unionized work- 
ers here: through its executive 
board addressed letters to Mich- 
igan Senators Potter and Mce- 
Namara on the Wellman Deport- 
tation case asking that the de- 
portation be cancelled because 
of the hardship and _ injustice: 
involved, even tho they dis- 
oor with Mrs. Wellman’s 
ideas. 

* 


THE LETTER signed by CIO 
president August Scholle and 
secretary-treasurer Barney Hop- 
kins said in part: 

“We believe that this is an- 
other excellent example of po- 
tential injustice under the Wal- 
ter McCarran Act. We see no 
good cause served by the de- 
portation of Ms. Wellman.” 

The Metropolitan Branch of 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union wrote Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell urging him 
to “use the discretionary powers 
granted your office under the 


. Walter McCarran Act to suspend 


or omens the deportation ae 
now facing Mrs. Peggy Wellman 
of Detroit, Mich.” The fetter 
signed by Ernest Mazey in be- 
half of the ACLU branch said{ ~ 


“it. would: appear that. the dé 


das YOUE . ' 


/ 


office were intended for just 
such circumstances as exist in 
the Wellman case.” 

The ACLU © stated further, 
“Mrs. Wellman, a life long~res- 
ident of this country and mother 
of two school age children, has 
been convicted of no crime. The 
breakup of her family appears 
to be cruel and inhuman punish- 
ment for the accident of her 
birth in Canada and her: entry 
into our country as a infant.” 


ON MAY 4, 1956, they. sure 


” worked hard to deport her. Fed- 


eral Judge Ralph Freeman of 
the U. S. Federal Court in De- 
troit found that the Immigration 
Service had lived up to the let- 
ter of the Walter MeCarran 
Act in ordering Mrs. Wellman 
“be-in possession of all your per- 
sonal belongings and get ready 
to leave.” 

A swift appeal move to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals kept 
Mrs. Wellman that day from 
being escorted half way across 
the Ambassador Bridge to Wind- 
sor, Canada. Legal sources say 
that court proceedings could 
suddenly end and Mrs. Wellman 
would make that trip across the 
Ambassador Bridge to Canada, 
with little notice. : 

The Wellman family are 
known in their neighborhood 
and the city here. They have 
two teenage youngsters. David 
now 16, now in high school, 
came from Hutchins Interme- 
diate School where he was an 
honor student, president of the 
Student Council ‘and captain of 
the Safety Patrol. He won the 
American Legion award for 
outstanding citizenship in 1955. 
Vicki aged, 14, is an honor stu- 
dent. 

* 

SAUL, WELLMAN is a vet- 
eran of two wars. A truck driver 
who helped organize the AFL 
union ‘in his industry, he left 
his native America once to fight 
with the Spanish Republican 
Army and was one of the leaders 
of the Canadian Mackenzie 
Papineau section of that Army. 
He is also @ Purple Heart vet- 
eran paratrooper of World War 
It ii received a disability pen- 
sion of 10@-percent for w 
received during the Battle of 
the Bulge. Convicted under the 
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Letters from 


Readers 


(Continued from Page 7) 
elected leadership before the 
membership. 

. For doing this I was found 

guilty of “aiding the FBI.” Us- 
ing me as a scapegoat must have 
given considerable aid to two 
real FBI agents in ‘the district 
board, who were only exposed 
several years later when they 
turned up as professional gov- 
ernment witnesses. 

My case is one example of the 
practice of: suppressing legiti- 
mate, en criticism .and 
opinion by disciplinary methods; 
of using the personal weakness- 
es of the critic as an excuse to 
dismiss the criticism. 

I am officially requesting that 
the district in question review 
the case and clear thy record be- 
cause the rectification of con- 


crete mistakes is necessary to. | 


restore the confidence of the 
membership that we really mean 
what we say this time. ; 

Max Weiss, in his report, pro- 
poses that we “re-discover Amer- 
ica.” Of course this is ae 
idea. But crowing over it like a 
child with a new top would is 
dicate that the leadership is net 
yet attuned to our most valw- 
able asset—that of our mem- 
bership which discovered Amer- 
ica quite a while back. When 
repression came, not all our 
members gave up the ship or 
became sectarians. 

Some settled down for the 
long pull in their shops and 
communities. They are still wait- 
ing for the leadership to come 
and share their discoveries with 
them. 2 A. 


On U.S. Marines 
And Sergeant McKeon 


BROOKLYN. 
Dear Editor: 

As a constant reader and en- 
thusiastic supporter of Joseph 
North’s column, I was somewhat 
disappointed -in what I thought 
was a too gentle treatment of the 
Marine Sergeant McKeon. While 
I most certainly agree that the 


whole militaristic system of 


which the Marines are probabl 
the most brutal is the main At § 
prit, nevertheless, even within 


- o__ 


that system there is still the pos- 
sibility for a non-com or an of- 
ficer to be other than a com- 
plete heel. , — 

I have been genuinely alarm- 
ed by the treatment given the 
trial at Parris Island and that 
the press may well save Sgt. Mc- 
Keon from serving even the mild 
sentence that is possible for his 


actions which brought about the - 


death of six recruits. At the most 
he would have to serve a little 
better than six years—what. is 
that, one-year punishment for 
each of the deaths he caused? 
That's getting off awfully easy. 

Apart from the drinkin 
volved, the racist thinking as 
exemplified in McKeon’s com- 
ment about one Italian-American 
recruit reflect the generally low 
estimate military career men 
have for the people under their 


command. 


As for Emile Zola Berman,_ 


if he is so concerned about sav- 
ing mili personnel from vic- 
timization the which 


is the real criminal, let him at | 


the conclusion of the current 


Parris Island trial, go to Munich, 
the sentence | 


Germany, to 


of an 18-year-old Negro GI who 


was just sentenced to 40 years of i ' 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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e American Koad to Socialism 
Workers in yh 


Let's Listen to 


By Los Angeles Trade Unionist 
IT IS'NT enough to blame 
“Left-sectarianism” for our 
errors and present isolation 
in trade union work.’ What 
is meant by Left-sectarian- 
ism, and what are the mistakes 
we made, and what should we 
do to prevent their being made 
again? In my opinion these 
wrong practices and errors go 


back a-good many: years, all. 


the way back to 1946 when 
we set up our shop and indus- 
trial clubs following the 1 
convention. 
— at once Be began 
adopting program ict 
for the workers in the shops — 
their knowledge of 
of course — and attempted to 
force this program onto the 
union. Almost overnight the en- 
emy of the working class became 
the “Social Democratic” and 
“middle of the road” union 
leadership. We were pretty good 
at calling names. All of those 
who opposed us were called 
“phonies” and “finks.” 

Carrying out this same stra- 
tegy and using the same tactics, 
we entered such campaigns as 
the 1948 Presidential election 
and tried to get the unions to 
endorse the “Third Party.” We 
refused to see the handwriting 
on the wall in November, 1948 
and continued on in the same 
old way. We made an issue 
out of the Marshall Plan and 
ot ourselves further isolated 
rom the rank and file. All the 
time the real enemy was the 
same as it had been for years— 
the company—but we were too 
busy fighting the union leader- 
ship. The workers wanted bread 
‘and butter and weren't interest- 
ed in the Third Party, Marshall 
Plan, or other such issues, which 
we blindly continued to cham- 
pion, getting farther and further 
away from the rank and file. 
A 1950 EXPERIENCE 

IN 1950, during a lengthy 
strike in one of the basic in- 
dustries, some of our comrades 


really learned to do rank and. 


file work and found themselves 
held in great respect by their 
fellow workers for the job they 
were doing for the union in its 


| struggle. All this good work was 
_ thrown out the window, how- 


ever, when, at the’ meeting call- 
ed to announce the strike settle- 
ment, spokesmen for the Left 
branded the settlement a “sell- 
out.” Needless to say, this served 
to completely separate us from 


the rank and file whom we had 


- so glibly taken for granted. We 


completely failed to understand 
that after more than 100 days 
out on strike, the workers wanted 
to return to work and were in 
no mood to continue the strike 
any longer. 


* Again in 1950, at the outbreak 
of the. Korean war, we com- 
pletely underestimated the mood 

sentiment of the workers 
and in some cases openly and 
brazenly. flaunted their “pa- 
triotic” sentiments to their face. 
It was the direct result of acts 
on the part of certain comrades 
that fascist violence took place 
against the Left in at least one of 
the shops. 

Following this period, many of 
us who were working in the 
shops each day and close to the 
workers began to realize that 
our tactics gel were 
incorrect, an en began a pe- 
riod of retrenchment. Needless 


commit errors. | 
Early in 1951, when the Na- 


tional ‘Negro Labor Gouncil was: 


formed, we used our influence 


A 


to induce many rank and file 


trade unionists and some union 
leaders to sign a public endorse- 
ment of the organization. A 
move which resulted in their be- 
ing harrassed by management in 
their respective places of work, 
threatened with the less of their 
jobs, and in some cases their Be- 
ing removed from wnion leader- 


ship by action of their Interna-. 


tional officers. - These events 
caused a rupture in our relation- 
ship with these forces, and in 
many cases it has not been re- 
paired to this day. 
ABSENT LEADERS 

In the case of one branch of 
the industrial setup, the entire 
section was abandoned by the 
top Jeadership for a period of 
nearly two years. It only man- 
aged to hold itself together as 
a Party organization through the 
self-discipline of its membership, 
which continued to meet. and 
pay dues regularly, even though 
the organization had no contact 
with any body from a division 
level on up for at least.two years 
—during which time a national 
conyention of the union involv- 
ed was held and a great — 
— arose in which the left 
orces could have played a much 
more dominant role if they had 
been getting the kind of leader- 


~ 


ship they should have been get- 


ting. 

Later, when the leadership 
which had left in 1951. return- 
ed, in many cases it was imme- 
diately placed’in charge of the 
work again despite long lack of 
contact. In many cases, without 
regard. for the problems of the 
comrades involved, drastic 
changes were made ‘in the chub 
and section leadership mainly 


op the insistance of the “return- | 


ed” leaders who very bureau- 


cratically demanded the changes ‘ 


with little or no’ discussion. In 
some cases the comrades who 
were removed without sufficient 
explanation became very bitter 
and withdrawn; in some cases 
the comrades practically drop- 
ped out of all Party activity for 
a long period following the ac- 
tion. 

- It must be recognized that the 
situation in the Party was such 
that many of those who were 
not fully in accord with the pro- 
posed —— did not feel free 
to express their_opposition. The 
changes were made in every 
case to “correct” a situation in 
which the Party apparently was 
not growing—in nearly every case 
it was some “individual” who 
was held to be responsible for 


the lack of grow€h or for the 


(Continued from. Page 7) 
it of a right or left character, 
while pursuing in the main a 
sound political line. But it is not 
possible to commit a whole series 
of tactical errors, all of a left- 
sectarian character and over a 
whole decade, without a 
the soundness of the main line 
itself into question. ° 

It is true that inthe post-war 
period we sounded-the warning 
to the American people of the 


danger of war and of the danger . 


that U. S. monopoly capitalism is 
bent on ae world dom- 


ination. This was a great contri- . 


bution by our party to the strug- 


' gte of the American people for 
peace. . 


Saw War Immment 


But when we began. to see ~ 


war ar the corner ' every. 
Monday and Tuesday, thus 
thinking the only solution te be 


“m last staeid ‘by ‘the: left ‘forces, «self 


casting Coalition and united front 


e “ 


At the Crossroads 


tactics to the wind, with the end 


result of our isolation from the 
masses, then it definitely dis- 


torted and to a certain extent 
nullified the soundness of our 
main line on the war danger. 
Nor did our left-sectarian errors 
aid us in fighting certain right 
errors on the war danger in some 
sections of the party. The con- 


_ trary is true. 


It is likewise true that in the 
post-war period we sounded the 
warning to the American people 
on the fascist danger. This was 
similarly a great contribution by 
our party in the struggle for 
peace and against monbdpoly re- 
action 


But when we began to see fas- 
cism around the corner every 
Wednesday and Thursday and 
failed for some time to see the 
full significance of the anti-}c- 
Carthy movement and lagged be- 


. hind it; when we tended to place 
: osed -restrictions3on the + 


(Continued on Page 11) 


the 


failure of the program to take 


changed, but always 

or section level—the 

division leadership remained th 
same. 

SHOP WORKERS 

AS LEADERS. 

These are the kinds of Left- 
sectarian mistakes I think we 
are talking about. These are the 
things I think we must agree 
were wrong. If we can come 
to a common understanding as 
to what our errors were, we can 
and will begin to make advances. 
In the past,. when we tried to 
discuss our work, every comrade 
who spoke on errors and weak- 
nesses always justified those mis- 
takes by saying, “but at the same 
time certain positive things were 
accomplished.” In truth, each 
evaluation showed that the er- 
rors were offsetting the gains 
and we were slipping further 
and .further into isolation. I 
don't .think that the errors of 
the past can be glossed over. It 
is because of them that we have 
to spend time on this discussion 


_today, and once and for all we 


have to root them out and take 
steps to guarantee that they 
won't be made again. 


In my opinion, one of the 
things which has to come out 
of this discussion period is a 
guarantee that active shop work- 
ers are made-a functioning part 
of division, county, and _ state 
leadership “bodies. Ways must 
be found by which those com- 
rades who are closest to the 


‘point of production (and con- 


sequently, exploitation) have a 
voice in the setting of policy in 
which they have the most to 
lose if the decisions are incor- © 
rect. 

We must make our leadi 
bodies, especially section 
division, collective organizations. 
and end once and for all 
further one-man leadership bod- 
ies. In this regard I :think our 
whole concept of democratic 
centralism has to be overhauled. 
We have had far too much cen- 
tralism and too little democfacy. 


_ I think that we must maintain 
our present shop and industrial 
club setup. It is absolutely es- 
sential that our union forces be 
clagely related and not scattered 
in different organizations all over | 
the county. Despite our past 
mistakes we cannot now make - 
the mistake of “throwing out the 
baby with the bath water.” - 


The Amer 
At the Crossroads. 
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ability of the party to fight for 
its legality, in additior™to those 
. imposed by the trusts—then this 
was definitely due to the distor- 
tion of our main line. 


It is no accident that a differ- 
ent times, in different sections 
of the, party, there was a~hesi- 
tancy to accept the theory of 
peaceful coexistence. This is be- 
cause overestimation of the war 
danger and peaceful coexistence 
are not’ fully compatible. It is 
no accident that at different 
times, re gpa — of the 
party, re was a hesitancy to 
accept the theory of the possi- 
bility of peaceful transition to so- 
cialism. This is because over- 
estimation of the fascist danger 
and peaceful transition are not 
fully compatible. 2 

This distortion of our main 
_jine accounts for the basic think- 
ing which went into our help- 
ing form the third party in 1948, 
a major cause of our isolation 
from the trade union movement. 


This basic thinking began bv sad 


to 1948. This type of thinking 
was, in no small part, responsible 
for the situation. in which the 
progressive-led unions were ex- 
pelled from the CIO, for setard- 
ing the rejoining of these unions 
in the mainstream of the labor 
movement; for creating breaches 
with the various left-wing forces 
in the trade unions; for narrow- 
ing down the perspectives (al- 
though we were by no means 
solely responsible for the latter) 
of independent political organi- 
zations, like the American La- 
bor Party in New York. 


It is thus an over-simplifica- 
tion to merely state that our 
main line was fundamentally 
correct. 


Errors and Achievements 


Another key question being 
debated in the party is the re- 
lationship between our achieve- 
ments and errors of the past de- 
cade. In my opinion, on this 
question, too, we must guard 
against the tendency to over- 
simplification. There is Simply 
no basis in reality to the lament 
in some sections of the party 
that a quarter-century of devo- 
tion to the party and the cause 
of socialism has “gone down the 
drain.” 


The real truth about our 
partys achievements is best ex- 
pressed by the comrade who 
said: “No one can convince me 
that my neighborhood and my 
country are not a better place 
to live in as a result of my 25 
ag ot membership and activity 

the en 

Historically, our party has 
made many great contributions 
to the American scene—in the 
struggle for peace and democ- 
racy; in the struggle for Negro 
rignts; in fighting for an anti- 
depressign program; in the strug- 
gle for trade union organization; 
in the struggle for socialist con- 
sciousness and eventual social- 
ism in the U. S.; and, in some 
respects, in the struggle on the 
theoretical front. 

Many of our contributions in 
various fields have left an indeli- 
ble imprint on American life. 
But I also believe that a part of 
this heritage, accumulated in a 
quarter of a century of sttug- 

" be our party, has been 
squandered in the past decade 
as a result of our gross errors. 
In terms of achievement we have 
simply not measured up to the 
historical necessities of the past 
décade. The attempt to explain 
this away solely on the grounds 
of objective factors does not hold 
water. 

Of course, certain objective 
factors, such as the unpre- 
cedented attacks against our 
party did and still do exist. They 
played a big role in the decline 
in our membership and our in- 
fluence among the 


PRP Lesa ree tebe Ay 
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There is no exact parallel to 
be made between the attacks on 
the party, on the one hand, and 
the attacks on the labor move- 
ment, on the other. It is a truism 
that behind the aim of destroy- 
ing the party was the ultimate 
objective of crushing the trade 
unions. However, we did not 
fully foresee that the trade 
unions could continue to grow 
and develop in the McCarthy- 
ite atmosphere that existed 
sharply prior to 1954. Nor did 
we foresee that if the unions 
could continue to do so, certain 
possibilities also existed’ for our 


party to put a brake on its loss- _ 


es of membership and influence 
among the masses, ‘ 
These were the subjective -fac- 
tors in the situation, and they 
played a bigger role than the ob- 


jective. factors, severe as they 
were. To a great extent our iso- 
lation was self-imposed. 


There has been a tendency to 
minimize and balance off our 
errors with the thought that our 
party, nevertheless, stood up 
staunchly and couageously in the 
face of monopoly reaction’s at- 
tacks. It is undeniably true that 
our membership and leaders dis- 
played great courage. This will 
always remain a bright page in 
the history of our party. It con- 
firms the idea that conviction in 
the cause of scientific socialism 
will always be a sourte of great 
courage to the individual. 


How much more, then, would 
this courage have stood out in 
the minds of the masses, had it 
been placed in the service of a 
political line undistorted by so 
many tactical errors! It is all the 
more necessary to say this in 
order to avoid a harmful ten- 
dency of the past—the assump- 
tion that Communists have a 
monopoly on sincerity, courage 
and wisdom. | 


Browderite Ideology Dead 


Still another key position be- 
ing debated, as we begin to cor- 
rect our errors of the past, is 
the extent of Browderite ideologi- 
cal influence in the party. It Has 
been argued in some sections of 
the party, as well as in certain 
contributions to the “Speak Your 
Piece” columns of the Daily 
Worker, that Browderite influ- 
ence continues to have a bi 
hold on the party. Those wit 
this view tend to label anyone 
a Browderite, who, on re-evalu- 
ing the period under Browder’s 
leadership, assert that the throw- 
ing overboard after 1945 of cer- 
tain pioneering attempts in the 
realm of theory and mass _pol- 


_Acy has proved harmful to the 


party. 

This labelling, in my opinion, 
is sheer nonsense. It testifies 
more than anything else could 
to the deep imprint that the cult 
of the personality has laid on 
certain sections of the party. It 
lends credence to the thought 
that nothing associated with the 
whole period under Browder's 
leadership is of any value to the 
party; that the annals of this 
whole period, all the writings 


and teachings af that period must 
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By Schenectady’ Party 
Member 

THE STATED purpose 
of the Norman Schrank re- 
port was to allow the fullest 
and widest possible discus- 
sion in order to formulate a 
correct policy and to find the 
proper method of work to ad- 
vance our country onthe road 


of Socialism. ‘ 
In order to accgmplish this 


aim, I feel there must be creat- - 


ed and atmosphere, at all levels, 
in which all ideas can be ex- 
pressed so that in examining 
them for validity or error, a 


. clarity of perspective can be ob- 


tained. 

Out Party, in the past, has not 
operated im this jadiion and it 
now becomes incumbent upon 
Jeadership to create this atmos- 

here for free flow of ideas by 
Sci bodies, even if these ideas 
are erroneous. 

I cannot speak for other areas, 
but this responsibility has not 
been accepted by those who are 


Road to Socialism _| 
Free Exchange of Ideas 
‘Will Advance Socialism 


_in leadership in our particular 
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area, particularly the regional 
and state leadership. 

An honest exchange of ideas 
cannot flow freely if comrades 
feel they are being hammered 
at, pressure, ridicyled (openly 
and subtly) and that generally 
what they think and feel has 
no merit or worth if it opposes 
leadership thinking. 


Let us remember- that the 


. Schrank report is not a policy 


or line, but a discussion article 
and as such every comrade has 
the -right to disagree, no mat- 
ter how sharply, and not be- 
come the target for personal 
slander by leadership. 

In my opinion, unless the 
comrades in leadership correct 
their approach to _ discussion 
around this report and all others, 
they will succeed in doing what 
McCarthy and the American 
imperialists have not been able 
to do, namely, the dissolution 
of the Party through loss of those 
who fought long and hard to 
keep it alive. 


| gacy, which 


be wiped from the record of the 
party and assigned to limbo,~-as 
they have in the past decade. 
Such a theory would:attribute 
to Browder alone the bringing 
to fruition of certain worthwhile 
policies and tactics, for which 
our whole party gave its sweat 


and blood. 


Browderism, far from having 
a’ deep hold, cannot get to first 


base in our party. Browder and - 


the Browder ideology of class 
harmony and collaboration and 
progressive and _ enlightened 
monopoly capitalism is, in the 
main, as dead as a door-nail. 
The Browder revisionism of 
1945 is not an issue_in the party 
discussion. 

However, there are many les- 
sons to be drawn from the 
work of our party in the period 


prior to 1945, Among these are 


the beginnings and development 
of tactics of a broad coalition 
nature and a mass policy, espe- 
cially in regard to the trade 
unions; the acceleration of the 
application of Marxism to spe- 
cific American conditions and 
its grounding in American de- 
mocratic traditions; the begin- 
nings of a new approach to the 
Negro question (distorted thou 

it was in the Browder period), 
etc. All these beginnings were 
in many ways squandered and 


thrown overboard after 1945. 


This is not to say that we 
did not commit certain left-sec- 
tarian errors in the Browder pe- 
riod. There was, for instance, 
the period of 1939, when, while 
waging a correct struggle for 
peace and anti-Hitlerism, there 
were certain tendencies to di- 
vorce ourselves from the anti- 
fascist sentiments of the people 
(recall the totally negative ap- 
proach to the “Bundles for Brit- 
ain” campaign, the slogan: “The 
Yanks are not coming,’ the ne- 
gative attitude to the emergence 
of a change in the character of 
the imperialist war). - 

Neither is this to say that we 
did not commit any right op- 
portunist mistakes in the past 


decade. The decisive queStion 


today, however, is the correction 
and eradication of our left-sec- 
tarian errors of the past decade. 
Bureaucracy in~the Party 
The two questions most often 
referred to in the pre-convention 
discussion is bureaucracy ‘and 
the lack of airing of differences 
in the leadership. The two are 
— seen as intimately re- 
ated. The greatest demand in 
the Party is for antees 
against a recurrence of bureauc- 


_ 


Paving: DP acess 


. so-called 


plagued our Party im 


pre-1945 as well as in post-1945. 


Guarantees against bureauc- 
racy cannot start with any in- 
dividual professions that “I will 
never again be a _ bureaucrat.” 
For, though bureaucracy has its 
base in wrong policies and the 
attempt to browbeat the mem- 
bership into their acceptance, it 
has its base, above all, in a 
system of work, stemming from 
the fundamental structure and 
character of our Party organ- 
ization. 

This structure, a proto-type of 
the Leninistsparty of a new type, 
was borrowed, hook, line and 
sinker, from the Communist Par- 
ty of the. Soviet Union. There 
has been little creative Marx- 
ist thinking in the United States 
with regard to the theory of 
Party organization as it afiplies 
to American specific conditions. 

There is a theory to the ef- 
fect that in our Party there are 
two types of bureaucrats—the 
one “charming,” the other the 
“thumping” kind. Such a divi- 
sion might hold good for a pop- 
ularity contest between burea- 
crats, but scarcely meets the 
question of wiping out bureauc- 
racy. While allowing for different 
characteristics in individuals, 
the answer must be sought else- 
where. 

I believe that what is needed 
is a drastic change in the struc- 
ture and character of the Party 
organization, a change im the 
monolithic character of the Par- 
ty, a change in the form of its 
pS Renta centralism (and not 
only by giving the democratic 
part of democratic centralism 
a chance to work), so as to open 
channels for dissent and democ- 
ratic expression, before, during 
and after pre-convention discus- 
sion. 

What is required is an organ- 
izational structure pr porate 
to a Party with a line of peacefu 
transition to socialism, a Party 
based on American democratic 
traditions of organization. The 
fear of turning our Party into a 
debating society is not .well- 
founded. It has often served as 
a screen to stifle debate and 
democratic discussion. Often, 
too, under the guise of fighting 
anti-leadership _atti- 
tudes, our present structure has 
put a brake on the emergence 
of new, creative ideas. 


I particularly bear in mind the 


type of bureaucracy, so flagrant - 


in the New York leadership; 


in. the period of 1945-51 and for 


which I bear so heavy a share of 
responsibility. 
An- element of the bureauc- 


racy: that pervades.the thinking 


~~ 
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‘hard labor and dishonorable dis- 


charge as an outgrowth of an 
incident in. which no one was 
killed although many were in- 
jured. (See Reuters news item 
which appeared in the New York 


Times). 
: : : W. F. 


“Vanguard Claim et 


Separates CP’ 


NEW YORK 
Dear Editor: 


In his article “The Only 
Danger” Jim West notes: “the 
problem of how to realize the 
vanguard role of the Party of 
Socialism.” | 

To belive in human: life, to 
have grasped the meaning of di- 
alectical materialism, to accept 
the principle of democratic cen- 
tralism and the method of dis- 
ciplined, united struggle is one 
thing. To claim on this basis the 
role of vanguard is it seems to 
me unnecessary, unwise, and not 
literally correct. | 

Communist theory and prac- 
tice grow and evolve as does man 


- himself, and they are likewise 


liable to error. No man or group 
can have all the answers. I think 
the greatest mistake of the 
CPUSA in the past has been the 
tendency to put too great taith 
in its own  infallibility, thus 
alienating itself from the rest 
who are behind. And that the 
solution is to aim rather at being 
an integral part of the main- 
stream of the country’s life, em- 
phasizing the necessity to ‘con- | 
tribute rather than the duty to | 
lead, without sacrifice of prin- 
ciples. If their line is correct, 
leadership will follow of its own 
accord. | 

The future of the Party-is of 
deepest concern to me, and [| 
have wanted for a long time to 


say what I have said. 
—A FRIEND 


Pre-Socialist Culture 


Has Much Good Too 
CHICAGO 

Dear Editor: | 

My letter on Ben Levine (7-29- 
56) was printed with an altera- 
tion. It was our “cultural” herit- 
age from _ pre-Socialist society 
that I thanked‘ Ben for being so 


“ably communicative” of. Not our 


“critical heritage.” Let’s not be 
leery of the conception of our 
cultural heritage from pre-Social- 
ist society. Marx wasnt. It was 
his idea. oe 

Today (in “Amateurs Among 
the Airways’) Ben sets an é€x- 
ample to be imitated, of non- 

rfunctory, non-maudlin, simp- 
ly insightful self-criticism. One - 
really should note as well the wit 
which he writes, almost always 
a fresh and meaningful wit, not 
straining for empty cleverness. 
I think there is no question but 
that a volume of his best writin 
must some time be published, 
when the economic market for 
fine. literature is more nearly 
what it should be. Much of his 
writing is that good, and of 
greater than its more obvious 
topical interest. 

Joseph North’s article (7-22- 
56) on “Spain—20 Years After” 
was magnificent. In a depth of 
knowledge of what one is talking 
about there’s an inspiration for 
which “human sympathy,” alone, 
is no substitute.—W. R. 


of certain sections of the leader- 
ship is the fact that differences 
that exist are not being aired 
before the membership. Many 
times, starting from a polariza- 
tion of views, differences find an 
agreeable resolution in the dia- 
lectices of the debate. 

But the fact that we have not 
found a way to air these differ- 
ences, to indicate how they were 
resolved, to involve the mem- 
bership in their resolution, re- 
flects a lack of confidence in the 
-membership and simultaneously 
prevents the membership from 
participating most effectively in 


> 


| the discussion. . ' 
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Chat whk Old and New Dodgers... 


By LESTER RG@DNEY 


DOWN IN THE DODGER dugout before the “big team” 
clashed with the Giants this night, you said hello after your vaca- 
tion and checked the eondition of the all-important one, Roy. Cam- 


panella. 


The eatcher held out his ri 


look. for -vourselt. The basé of 


t hand with a sigh, as if to say 
e right thumb is- discolored, the 


pinkie was omg 9 and the ring finger swollen. He has been in 


a batting slump 


‘ause he cant grip the bat without pain, no 


more and no less. The 2U long years of professional catching since 
the age of 14 have started to catch up with the hards. 

Roy picked up a baseball with a quizzical little smile. “This 
son of a gun has been mighty good to me in many ways, he said, 
“put it’s turned around and bit. me too.” 

THe latest bicw got the two outside fingers on a foul tip. A 
catcher, 1 asked him, can relax his fingers and fold them away 


with the pitch to protect him- 
se'f but vou still are liable to 
get it, aren't you. 

“You re always liable to get 
it,” Roy said, “you just keep 
hoping you don’t. When you 
go up here for a pitch and then 
there's a tick and it deflects 
like a bullet, how can you help 
gettmg hit sometimes.” 

Outside the hand, I asked, 
you re in ents shape? He nod- 
ded. “Perfect.” Seeing the ball 
good? He nodded again. 

Sal Maglie, walking past for 
a shot at the water cooler, 
heard the last part and said to 
Campy. . 

“Are you Seeing it or seemg 
half of “it?” 

_ “That's what Dandridge once 

told me,” the 39-vear-old fling- 
er, once the mortal enemy of 
the team whose uniform he now 
wore, went on to tell Campy. 

Roy chuckled. “Sometimes 
when I'm popping up I suspect 
I'm seeing only the bottom half 


of it.’ 
e 


WAS THAT Ray Dandridge, 
the old time Negro star third 
baseman, I asked Maglie? 

He nodded. ‘ 

Where had he eneountered 
Dandridge? 

“In Mexico,” Sal said, “we 
played ,together down there.” 

Bet you forgot. Or if you're 
young enough, didn’t know. Sal 
Maglie started pitchnig for the 
Giants in 1945, then he pitch- 
ed for thera egain in 1950. The 
reason the five-year gap is that 
Maglie, like Danny Gardella, 
Max Lanier, Fred Martin and 


others, quit the big leagues in ~ 


"45 when they were offered 
much more money for their tal- 
ents in the Mexican League and 
found their own clubs wouldn't 
raise the small salaries they were 
getting, in Maglie’s case well 
under the $5,000 minimum won 


ue YORZYK, 25” a medi- 
cal student, is shown in Detroit 
. after swimming the fastest 200 
meter butterfly en record for the 


50 meter course in the Olym 

qualifying trials. He “beat “gp 
former mark of Japan’s ishi- 
— On to Metoumel ! 
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- more than $2 


ways, as all pros 


the next ‘year. by the Pirates’ 
strike threat. When they wanted 
to come back, they were ban- 
ned as “jumpers” and it took a 
law suit for them to get back 
in 50, when Sal rejoined a 
Giants and as a 33-year-old big 
league sopkomore won 18 a 
lost 4, with five shutouts. 

In Mexico, there were many 
of the jimcrowed Negro stars, 
some like -Dandridge already 
past their peak. I recalled that 
Dandridge not so long ago at 
the age of 43 won the Amer- 
ican Association Most Valuable 
Player award, with a .340 bat- 
ting average, great fielding and 
base running. - 

Was he very good? 

“Good,” said Maglie, “he was 
great.” 

If he had 


earlier, woul 


otten the chance 


he have been a 


_big league star? 


Maghe snorted. “Listen,” he 
said, “there's still nobody se 
carry his glove at third,” 
he waved his hand out “Bacar 
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him, every day. That’s the way 
we had to play, in’ the colored 
leagues the top guys got no 
a month, lots 
of guys made more than we. 
We played every day, 

times twice a day.” 

. 

MAGLIE shook his head side 
to side. “I know. It was-a. shame 
anyone was kept out:for cSlor. 
. » » You did it because you 
loved the game, he said to 
Campy, “You could have made 
more doing something else.” He 
paused, “Young fellows today 
don’t seem to want to wor 
hard to learn the trade the way 
we did.” . 

“Still learning,” grinned 
Campy.  Maglie nodded and 
winked affectionately- as he 
moved on. Two old pros. Re- 
member the games Maglie of 
the Giants would lean in scowl- 
gfe delivering one of his 

varieties of exquisitely con- 
ceived and controlled curves at 
the menacing fi 
est hitting catcher ever? But 
they respected vel other = 
eac 


When the - 


| Sey 


happy youre a_ pitcher.” 


of the hard- - 


get got, jimerow 


Orke 


’ Maglie from Cleveland in: June, 


Campy and the other; Dodger 
vets immediately said . without 
ieee he would help the 
clu 

Roy went back to contemplat- 
ing the fingers. Last time a foul. 


tip caught him real bad was 
e 


n he broke his thumb, “What 
year was that the Phillies won 
it?” he asked, “1950? That’s six 
years before T got another bad 
one. Not bad.” He ‘eae oe the 
bandage off the pinkie 
nail looked about to fall of 
black around the edges and 
angry.. Don Bessent, walking 
past, said.” ‘Ugh, that shore toa: 


| — Campys 


laughed. “That's noth- 
ig You oughta see the 
Xr -ravs of the thumb. Just be 

“Sometimes I'm a_ pitcher,” 
amended Bessent, as he went 
onto the field. 

. 

“BACK in’ the 
leagues,” Campy mused, 
just stick this hand in the sink. 
Here there’s whirlpool baths 
every dav to help it along, it’s 
coming along now.’ 

Time for the big question the 
readers keep. asking. Are you 
guys going to catch Milwauk 
and win it again’ 

“I think so,” he nodded. 

Does it depend on everyone 
being in sha ape? 

“That's it,” he said, “we're 
the stronger team with everyone 
OK, there's no question. We 
have the men. We'll get ‘em. ... 

I'll be able-to grab a bat 
solid again soon, I hope, and 
that'll help,” he sai 

ot would ' indeed. 


* colored 


“Id: 
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PHIL, RIZZUTO, shown here with two of his three daughters, 
will try out for the job of radio broadcaster of the Baltimore games 
next year. We heard the marvellous all time Yankee shortstep do a 
one inning trial spin at the Polo Grounds last week and he is 
fresh, interesting und easy to listen to. At 37, he is definitely in 


| his last year as a player. 


— 


Question on Competitiveness, 
Little League—And One Opinion 


nd letter... 


Chicago, Til. 
Dear Mr. Rodney: 
This letter is being written 
by a mother and her nine year 


wants to be on a real team 
has uniforms and that p 
ularly. Also he 

Major League 

he grows up and 

will be 3 good snnetinies 
him. He feels that 

taught better there 
where. 


His mother thinks that 
Little League is teo competitive 
and that too much ronan Sh is 
put on winning the 
than the sport oe aur tegen also 
feels it will be time-consuming 
and all-impertant to a boy his 


age. Since her son is 
ing in Cub Scout softball (12. 


inch ball played with gloves) in ~ 


Plus volleyball, golf, archery, ete. 


that this is sufficient. 
Little League setup 
parts are jimcrow and 
ticipation of Jewish boys is 
entirely welcomed. 

We would appreciate your 
opinion on this subject im your 


-column as “I'm sure other fam- 


ilies are faced with this problem. 
Yours truly, 
An Auto Worker Family. 
P.S.—Enclosed you will find 
$2 for the paper. 


Reply... - 


I CAN ONLY give an opin- 
ion, and ask for others with - 
greater knowledge of the Little 
League to write in with some 
of the specifics. ~ 

First Off—I am surprised in- 
deed to read that “ Little 
League se ‘so in these oh are 


of Jewish boys is not entirely 
welcomed.” I had never heard 
about any discrimination of any 
sort on Little League teams in 
the north, and from my own 
knowledge know of democratic 
composition on teams in the New 
York area, and on those from 
other areas. including those 
which have championshi 
(This in spite of the oar that 
national office disgraced itself 
last year by defa an all- 
Negro team in South Carolina 
when others refused to play it in 
the regional tourney. A storm 
of protest forced a backdown). 


If you are sure of your facts 
on jimcrow, and lack of full wel- 
come. to anyone for reasons of 


With this hese matter 
straightened . out, the question 
really comes down to one of 


personal opinion on bringing up 


children, and I can- only give 
mine. I am sure some may dis- 
agree, ut for myself I will have 
not the slightest hesitation in 
my son (now seven) playing Lit- 
tle League if he wants to, and 
will have no fears whatsoever 
for him because of the competi- 
tiveness, time consuming nature, 
all-important atmosphere, etc. 
Baseball was all-important and 
time-consuming to me as a 
youngster and I don't regret one 

of it and wish I could 


tJ : Z 
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what not. But mainly, I would 
no more dream of denying him 
the chance to play if he wanted 
it, than of forcing him to play 
if he didn’t. 

In the particular ~case cited, 
the young man is quite fortun- 
ate in having sO many organ- 
ized athletic opportunities. This 
I suppos® is a factor to be weigh- 
ed, but I would not attempt to 
weigh it from afar for someone 
I don’t know. 

It is unfortunately true that 
the Little Leagues and the hub- 
hub around them do tend to put 
too much stress on competitive- 
ness at the expense of playing 
the game itself, and of course 
we could think of better ways 
of running ‘it. It is true those 
kids without we ~ ability are 
just left out and feel out pf it. 
All youngsters should have a 


chance to play organized ball at 
their own level of ability and 
this is something important we 
want in the future Our coun- 
try 

"But if you ask my —, 
for what it is worth, about 
and now, I'm 100 percent os 
ae ee 
Little League ball 

Let's hear trom you, _— 
L; &® 


USSR Invites U. S. 
Track Team Over | 


The Soviet Union has invited a 


U. S. track and field squad to visit 
Moscow either next summer in 
1958 in an all 

Leonid Khomenkov of 


trip. 
committee, told Dan Ferris 


™~ 


How Long, Oh Lord, 


(Continued from Page 1) -* 
time, to the cobbled streets of 
New England's textile-towns, the 
workshops of the Midwest, the 
homes of the German-American 
immigrants and you sense the 
rising anger. 


I WONDER what William 
Sylvis, the labor pioneer, or so- 
cialist Joseph Weydemeyer, the 
close friend of Karl Marx, who 
migrated here, would think if 
by some fateful legerdemain, 
they returned to life. Both; as 
spokesmen of labor, played their 
prominent parts in the history of 
their time: as a contemporary 
historian said: “Many of - the 
wisest of the labor men were of 


the opinion no progréss could 
be made until after the destruc- 
tion of the slave system.” 
Today a century later, the 
descendants of those who horse- 
whipped slaves play their retro- 
gressive role as they scheme to 
megate the Supreme Court de- 
cision on segregation. And you 
think of 1956’s labor, united on 
the issue of civil rights, weav- 
ing its rocky way :t the conven- 
tion for an emphatic éndorse- 
ment of the High Court’s de- 
* ‘ 
WE FLICK the dial of our 


time-machine back a _ century 
again, and once more we see 
Sylvis, organizer of the Mold- 
ers Union, recruiting companies 
of volunteers from his union to 
don the Blue. There is Weydey- 
meyer, young, erect, serving as 
an artillery officer in the Union 
armies, commissioned by Abe 
Lincoln: the Marxist, prominent 
among the German-American la- 
boring class, helped to avoid a 
split in the Republican conven- 
tion of 1860, and became a 
strong factor in assuring Lin- 


coln’s nomination. 

Our magic’ TV flickers to 
Weydemeyer’s associates, Adol- 
ph Douai, who had gone south 
to found the San Antonio Zeit- 


ung in the early 50s, carried on 


Abolitionist propaganda among 
Lyndon Johnson’s forbears, was 
threatened ‘time and again with 
death but who persisted with his 
ublication for three years until 
« had to leave. 

Our camera flashes into 1866 
‘when Douai, back in New York, 
opens the mails one day to get a 
newspaper from San Antonio 
which carries a notice, in large 
type and on the front page: 

“This paper,” it says, “owned 
and printed by Negroes, is print- 
ed on the same press on which 
Dr. Dofai first fought in Texas 
for Negro Emancipation. Let the 
gratitude of the colored race to 
him be expcessed in this, that 


they remember his efforts for 


their freedom.” 
. * 


AND SO we would have seen’ 


the slopes of Gettysburg, and 
Bull's Run, Appomatox and the 
day Lee surrendered—we would 
watch the 13th, 14th and 15th 
Amendments pass in Congress, 


_ and the rejoicing of Harriet Tub- 


man, Frederick Douglass, So- 
journer Truth whose foresight 
and heroism had triumphed. 

* 

A CENTURY passes: How 
much of yesterday is in today! 
You could virtually hear the 
voices of Sylvis, of Douglass, of 
Weydemeyer in this 1956 debate 
on civil rights. 

Comparisons, it is said, are 


often faulty: taking that homily - 


into account, one can still .see 
the resemblances in the two mo- 
ments of history. Today the 


progress of labor is related to the 
defeat of the Dixiecrats who act 
as a brake upon legislation, whose 


jthat their proposals were formally 


Your Money and Life 


(Continued from Page 2) 
above pre-war levels both on an 
aggregate and on a per capita 
basis. While agricultural produc- 
tion was only about 10 percent 
above pre-war levels, food con- 
sumption rose by: a_ greater 
amount owing to changes in for- 
eign trade. Consumption of 
manufactured goods generally 
rose by much more than food 
production. .. .” 

In China the gain in food sup- 
ply since 1950 has been more 
rapid. And in all of these coun- 
tries, the 1° me do not reflect 
the gains of workers and peas- 
ants at the expense of former ex- 
ploiting classes. 

Of course, all has not»been 
heer and skittles. Socialism made 
up the devastation of World War 
II in an amazingly few. years, 
and went beyond previous stand- 
ards. But the Korean War with 
its threats of a new world con- 
flict forced a diversion of _re- 
sources to military needs, and a 

decline in living stand- 


slight 
ce As soon as the war ended, | 


military budgets were reduced 
and the loss more than made up. 
There was a further gain in 1955, 
and a more rapid gain in prospect 
for 1956, following improved 
agriculfural policies, increased 
output of ee industrial 
materials, and geod crops in 
1955. : 
* 


THE USSR, pioneer in social- 
ism, has a relationship with the 
more recent starters quite differ- 
ent from that between the “p:on- 
eers' of capitalism and ‘their 
backward nies and former 
colonies. The Soviet Union ad- 


vanced through 1955 some 2I~- 


billion rubles in _ long-term 
yg ela 

ae te an im t part in 
the development rae oA 


ing them with gold and foreign 
currency required to finance 
trade with the rest of the world.” 

The international trade of the 
socialist countries has increased 
about 140 percent since before 
World War II, as compared with 
a 60 percent ‘gain for the capital- 
ist countries. (See also our Eco- 
nomic Notes, August, 1956). 
And it has been changed com- 
pletely in character—from the ex- 
poet of raw materials, a la co- 
onialism, to a balanced exchange 
of goods helping the rapid 
~~ of all. The growth was 
espite the partial embargo of 
capitalist countries, which forced 
drastic revisions in the channels 
o ftrade. 

Since the end of the Korean 


War the embargoes have gradu-. 


ally unthewed, and trade of the 
socialist countries with the capi- 
talist world has increased more 
rapidly than trade among them- 
selves. The fastest gain has been 
in. exports to underdeveloped 
capitalist countries. 

They are now obtaining basic 
equipment for industrial develop- 
ment from the USSR and other 
socialist countries th long- 
term credits and mutually bene- 
ficial trade agreements. Such ar- 
rangements were never permit- 
ted by the advanced capitalist 


East. Increasingly, the State De- 
partment is left in u i 
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Ceorein «Missicsippi, Alabama, 
& augury of what labor can ex- 
pect when it heads, full-tilt, to- 

cote. 4 
tne ¢.ure South's workingmen.. 
_. And ypu’ think, sitting’ there 
before the TV screen, how leng, 
Oh Lord, how long. 

ft 


A FRIEND OF MINE has 
argued that the long-view is a 
necessary attribute to understand 
history. True. But let us not 
adapt ourselves too comfortably 
to its tempo. 

It is not enough, as the man 
said, to know history. The need 
is to change it. 


artions against the NAACP in | 


iN 


NEGRO 


sa 
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AFFAIRS 


© Gp. Gavernor Orders New Prison Probe 
© Texas Integration “Harmonious” - - 
GOV. GRIFFIN, -of Georgia, ;- quarry prison camp ‘is “highly 


has ordered a new probe into the 
self-mutilation of prisoners in 
the state’s rock quarry prison. In 
addition to the 34 who had 
broken their legs earlier by 
pounding them with sledgeham- 
mers, seven others is a prison 
hospital tried to maim them- 
selves. A joint state House-Sen- 
ate committee after a brief hear- 
ing last week ruled the rock 


‘Party Can Win on Civil 
Rights , Say Negro Dems 


CHICAGO.—A group of sixty Negro Democratic lead- 
ers from nineteen states and the District of Columbia, meet- 
ing in Chicago on the eve of the Democratic convention, told 


their party that in order to win, 
the Presidency and Congressiona 
elections in November they would 
need both a strong civil rights plank | 


ously support it. 7 
The gathering which met at the 
Third Ward Democratic Club, ap-, 
pointed® a continuations commit- 
tee wit hthe duty of seeing both 


submitted to the Democratic con-' 


state, and local levels. : 
Though the proposals in the main 


ganizations, (knowns as the Leader- 
the Negro Demoeratic leaders saw | 


as well. 


“BEING Democrats vitally con- 
cerned with the future of our, 
party,” they declared, it behooves 
us to press for a civil rights plank 
on which our party can win. . 


rect, nationally necessary, and po- 
litically realistic.” 
In addition to supporting the 


fit to speak out in their own name! ,. 


|| provisions of the six-point plank on 
civil rights subscribed to by the 
jleadership conference on civil 
and a candidate who would vigor- rights, the group urged: 
® That the executive depart-; 
‘ment of our government adminis- 
| ter their departments in such a way 
as to further compliance with the 
Supreme Court decision in all party 
of the country; 
© That federal funds for public 
vention’s platform committee, and |schools and other public facilities 
to urge support of«the proposals|be withheld when there is a will- 
throughout the party on national, | ful refusal to comply with the de- 
cision; 
® That the necessary executive ; 
paralleled the suggestions made by and legislative action be taken by 
Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive the federal government to assure 
secretary to the convention on be-;| that no persons are excluded from | 
half of 30 labor and liberal or-| any government aided housing ; 
facility because because of race, 
ship Conference on Civil Rights)} creed, color or national origin. 
® That the federal government 
sure the personal security of in- : 
dividuals in all matters concerning 
‘the exercise of their civil rights and 
civil liberties. 
The Zroup emphasized their con- 
cern with economic policies and 
. « foreign policy as well as civil rights. | 
These suggestions are morally cor-| They warmed, moreover, that inac- 
tion in civil ‘rights weakens both | 
the economic and foreign policy of 
the nation. 


. s 


| 


(Continued from Page 1) 


political story of the next few 
years. : 
We want to be around to con- 
tinue reporting it. And we be- 
lieve you want us to be around | 
so you will have the chance to 


read about iti. 


¥ 
THATS WHY we've been 


appealing to you to give us the 
chance to be around by making 
your contributions to the Emer- 
gency Committee for a Free 
Press in our behalf. As we've 
said in earlier appeals, the Com- 
mittee had set itself the target of 


$100,000 to be reached by mid- 
July. As of now, it is still nearly 
$14,000 short and we are in des- 
perate financial shape. 

We need the backing of 
EVERY SUPPORTER of our 
paper if we are to weather the 
crisis created by this shortage in 
the fund camapign. We hence 
urge every one of you to: - 

© Send $10 without delay 
either to the Emergency Com- 
mittee for a Free Press, 575 
Sixth Ave., NYC, or directly to 


us, at 35 E. 12th St., NYC. All. 


checks and money orders must 
be made out to the Committee. 

© Get after every other sup- 
porter of The Worker af ye know, 
explain the danger get their 
contributio 


little difference between 


béneficial to entire state.” It 
recommended that discipline “be 
maintained as before at the rock 
quarry.” ‘ 
* | 

A SURVEY by the Texas Com- 
mission on Race Relations show- 
ed “an overwhelming favorable” 
acceptance of desegregation in 
public schools. Reports from 71 
integrated public school districts 
show 1,500 Negro elementary 
an secondary school children are 
attending classes with white: 
pupils. Edward G. Kloppe, ex- 
ecutive director, said “there is 
the 
scholastic: achievement of the 
white and Negro children in in- 
tegrated school, according ~ to 
superintendent's appraisals and 
other analysis.” In some of the 
integrated schools Negro pupils 
represent as high as 17 percent 
of the student body. 

BANDLEADER and trumpet 
player Louis Armstrong, motion 
picture singing stars Dorothy 
Dandridge and Dolores Grav, 
dancer Sally Forrest and actor 
George Sanders have been sign- 
ed to join Cole Porter in the cast 
of “The Cole Porter Festival.” 
That is an hour and a half music- 
al revue in color which will 
launch -the secgnd season of 
CBS television's “Ford Star 
Jubilee” October. 

* 


THE AUGUST issue of the 
Catholic Digest carries a poll on 
bias attitudes in the U.S. Accord- - 
ing to the magazine it found the 
following: eight out of of ten 
whites agree with the Declara- 
tion of Independence that “all 
men are created equal”; seven 
out of 10 say they “like, rather 
than dislike” most Negroes; yet 
only four out of the ten would 
be willing to live next door to 
Negroes. Only five out of ten 
would even be willing to live in 
the same neighborhood. 

About half of the whites say 
“Negroes are different” and many 
of the reasons they give reveal 
“extreme dislike” for most Ne- 
groes, the magazine said. The 
Digest concludes that most whites 
“accept” Negro equality in theo- 
ry, but not in practice. It ‘said 
“most whites are probably ready 
to y lmit Negroes as legal equals, 

though not as social equals.” 


SCAB Expunges 


3 Stoolies’ Lies 


Wkr. 


Alabama, Missisipp .....-......... 
Californnia, Arizona, Nevada .. 


 bicxice,” Wyoming 


Mew Jersey 
Carolina, Seuth Caroelina.. 


CIRCULATION STANDINGS 


To Bundle 
Goal 
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THE SUBVERSIVE Ac- 
tivities Control Board last 
week expunged as tainted 
the testimony of three wit- 
nesses in the Communist 
Party case but refused to hear 
new evidence the party offered 
on perjured testimony. The 
SACB. had been ordered by the 
Supreme Court to regard as false 
the testimony of the late Paul 
Crouch and Manning Johnson 


as well as Harvey Matusow. 


The high court's decision aver- 
red that the Court of Appcals 
erred Dec. 23, 1954 when it de- 
nied the C.P.’s motion fer leave 
to present new evidence on the 
three, supporting its previous 


t claim the SACB drew heavily 


for the findings on perjured testi- _ 
mony. 

The SACB, in expunging the 
challenged testimony, said it did 
not intend te reopen the hearings 
| for additional testimony. It will 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 

HOME gardens and farmers 
markets are bursting these days 
with delicious fresh vegetables 
for all the family to enjoy. Proper 
cooking and seasoning can make 
a world of difference in flavor, 
appeal and nutrition. 

The deep green vegetables, es- 
pecially the leafy ones, taste 
wonderful and lose no flavor or 
food value when they are pan- 
cooked or steamed. This method 
is also faster fhan the customary 
boiling. 

Unusual and varied seasoning, 
used sparingly, can pep up vege- 
tables the family needs for prop- 
er nutrition and make them ask 
for more. 

PAN-COOKING' VEGETABLES 


The following vegetables are 
especially good when pan-cook- 
ed or steamed: Cabbage, kale, 
okra, spinach, chard, and — 
bearts. For four servings you will 
need about one pound of cab- 
bage, kale, or okra. For spinach 
about one arid a half to two 
pounds, and for snap beans about 
three-quarters of a pound. 


“Shred the cabbage with sharp 
knife or shredder. Strip leaves ot 
kale from coarse midribs. Trim 
off roots and heavy stems of 
spinach and chard. Okra should 
be sliced crosswise and snap 
beans sliced lengthwise. 

To cook: Heat one tablespoon 
of butter, margarine, meat drip- 
pings, or oil in a heavy fry pan 
with tight cover. Add the vege- 
table and cover tightly to hold 
steam. Cook over low heat till 
vegetable is just tender, stirring 
occasionally to prevent sticking. 


-_— .-- = 
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By Federated Press 


LATEST IN DATE FROCKS 


Here is a stunning date- dress 
for the junior miss with the new 
high-waisted look, full skirt, big 
button-trimmed cuffs, a pert col- 
lar. Pattern No. 8337 comes in 


Season with salt and pepper or 
other seasoning just before serv- 
ing. 7 
TIPS ON SEASONING 

Bits of crumbled cooked crisp 
bacon or salt pork, or a little left- 
over ham make a nice addition 
to vegetables cooked this way. 
Fine chopped onion or onion 
juice adds a pepy touch. 

Try a dash of Chinese soy sauce 
on shawl, spinach or broccoli. A 


tablespoon or two of green pep- 


per or parsley does wonders for 
snap beans or summer squash. 
Cook a few mint leaves with 
peas. Try a pinch of herbs or 
spice in the water when cooking 
lima beans. 

A little vinegar and sugar 
heated together, with or without 
a few tablespoons of cream, is a 
popular dressing for snap beans 
or cabbage. Try a dash of nut- 
meg in cream sauce for vege- 
tables. 


CALIFORNIA 
BARTLETT PEARS 


The most popular of all pears, 
for dessert and canning, will be 
plentiful on August markets. A 
near record crop of California 
Bartlett pears is due now. 


' When ripe for eating Bartletts 
are pale yellow with a tinge of 
pink—large, juicy, fine-grained 
and mellow, but not oversoft. 
They seldom go into storage be- 
fore shipping to market. 

Heavy icing’ of refrigerator 
cars has poy been used to 
keep the fast ripening pears from 
ales on the trip from the 
West Coast to other markets. So 
these pears usually travel at be- 
low 40 degrees. After reaching 
the market they may take six to 
nine days to ripen and may need 
a temperature-controlled room. 


Bartletts have best quality 
when ripened at 66 to 68 degress. 
Their quality is poorer when rip- 
ened on the tree at usual sum- 
mer temperatures, which are 
above 80. This year some pears 
are being shipped with modified 
icing to allow partial ripening on 
the way. 

Look for them now. 


Says North Right on 


Newspaper Code 
LOS ANGELES. 
To the Editor: 

The article on the Weinberger 
kidnaping by Joseph North dem- 
onstrates once more the reason 
for his success. His story con- 


tains warmth and compassion, 
qualities often lacking in other- 
wise beautifully-written stories. 


Reacts North’s article, one 
cannot help feeling that the trag- 
dy of our time is that circulation, 
rather than the welfare of its citi- 
zens, is the motivating factor of 
most of our commercial news- 
papers. 

Like North, we too question- 
ed the wisdom of the newspapers 
in screaming that the kidnapers 
had failed to pick up the manila 
envelope, left at an appointed 
spot by the Weinbergers. We 
read and wondered, at 
reasons for disclosing that the 
envelope had contained not 
money, but cut newspapers. 
Even a bungling amateur could 
not fail but realize that the pos- 
sibility of returning the child 
without being trapped was non- 
existent. 


As North pointed out; the 
papers could have agreed to 
withhold the information until 
after the return of the Weinberg- 
er infant, but their distrust and 
suspicion of each other out- 

ighed common decency. 


R. H. | 
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By A. ROBERTSON 


Bernard Shaw is that he was 
a Socialist, and no armchair 
Socialist either. For though he 
could speak and write for| 


also, in his best days, take part in 
fights for free speech, forbidden 
demonstrations and poster parades. 

“He was read 


hours of the morning, and he never 
hesitated to sell pamphlets.” 
* 


nard Shaw, by Stephen Winsten | 
(Hutchinson), from which this | 
is quoted, the best biography that 
could be written. A_ satisfactory 
life of Shaw can be written only 
by one who is, like him, a Socialist 
and a “world-betterer.” 

Mr. Winsten, though an intimate 
friend of Shaw, obviously thinks 
“world-betterers” rather a boring 
lot, and by gliding over Shaw's 
positive work and dwelling én his 
personal weaknesses he produces 
an effect of belittlement. 

What has Mr. Winsten to say 
about Shaw that is new? Apparent- 
ly that Beatrice Webb didn't like 
him. Well, that would account for 
some of the catty comments in her 
lately published diaries, but is it 
important? 


u 


- 
IN ONE at least of the recorded 
encounters between the two Shaw 


THE central fact about 


Socialism better than any of his _ Le 
British contemporaries, he would | ) jo 


to address en-| : "a 
velopes in a dark, candle-lit room| * 
. . . to help in sticking forbidden! * 
posters on the walls in the early ;* 


THAT IS WHY-I do not think, — 
Jesting Apostle: The Life of Ber- | 


Shaw: He Never Turned 


E His Back on Socialism 


ssn; Other Island,” and on Socialism he 


* 
TO LORD ROTHSCHILD, who 


i, fatuously asked him’ whether he 


i believed that they should give all 


— they had to the poor, he replied: 


| ing practica 
©) the rich.” 


ly all they possess to 


“Shaw was never in our sense a 


— Communist, but he did see from 
f/ 4/1917 on that the very existence of 
&  2)Soviet Russia was a spark that 


4| would set the whole world alight. 


He ended a broadcast talk in 
1929 with the words: “Had we not 
better teach our own children*to 
be better citizens than ourselves? 


4| We are not doing that at present. 
#|The Russians are. That is my last 
* word. Think over it.” 


Mr. Winsten can make nothing 


ge | 
m& of Shaw’s attitude to the U.S.S.R. 


SHAW 


s is that she tried to make him 


“give up journalism, his political 
work and his association with 
cranks.” 


Fortunately, she failed. But there 


was a difference, all the same, be- 
tween Shaw before and after, his 
‘marriage. It was after that that he 
fell into the trap of supporting the 


Boer War and openly professing {| 
imperialism. 


But Shaw had the root of the 


matter too deep in him to go per- 
manently wrong. On the issue of 
imperialism he made amends by his 
magnificent preface to “John Bull's 


but an “assumption that Stalin was 
always right.” Shaw was not a man 
to assume that anyone was always 
right. He indulged in no cult of 
the individual. 


BUT WHEN Mr. Winsten says 
that in his later years Shaw “had 
lost all sense of sympathy and 
charity for the human race, all 
sense of justice even, he pens a 
senseless libel on a great man. 

He was not a Marxist, and he 
was often wrong. But he had a 
great if not always correct phil- 
osophy. | 

“To be in hell fs to drift; to be 
in heaven is to steer.” Has the dif- 
ference between Capitalism and 
Socialism ever been put in a neater 
nutshell? 


shows to advantage. In 1894, critic- 
izing his debunking of war in “Arms 


a 
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and The Man,’ Beatrice asked why 
he concerned himself with “such 
utterly frivolous matters,” and 
added: “None of us will ever have | 
to face a war.” They had to face) 
three. : 

Of course, Shaw made mistakes, 
as we all do. His marriage with| 
Charlotte Payne did not make him 
a better Socialist. 

One new thing Mr. Winsten tells 
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Peggy Wellman 
(Continued from Page 9) 
holds, that the government finds 
“dangerous” have been held 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 


® Comfortable and restful accommodations ® Stimulating and 
exciting cultural progam in Yiddish and English © Under the 


supervision of our new kitchen 


Berkowitz, the food-is outstanding, All our guests are now 
talking about our excellent cuisine. 


CULTURAL STAFF: 


Meyer and Luba Eisenberg; 
Harvey Schreibman; Edith Segal. 


Moderate Rates -® Special 


Call AL 5-6283 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y. C. 3 


65 miles from New York City 


manager, the well-known Gussie 


Teddy Schwartz; 


Family Plan ©° Day Camp, 


and expressed by hundreds of 
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thousands of native-born Amer- 
icans for the last 25 years. 
Revulsion against the Walter 
McCarran Act has been ex- 
pressed by all sections of the 
American people. A number of 
bills have been introduced to 
repeal the Walter McCarran 
Act. In the present American 
elections Sait of changing this 
act is a major issue before can- 


BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE $-2214 

Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- 

mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 

Free Boating @ Recreation Hall 


Indoor and Outdoor Games and 
Spurts @ Wholesome Food 


Open All Year 
Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


didates. 

You can do your part to avert 
this looming American tragedy, 
known now here as “The Well- 
man Case.” Write to Attorne 
General Herbert Brownell, ak 
him to stop the deportation. And 
for those in Canada the govern- 
ment. there should be told by 
Canadians, don’t be a tool of 
American imperialism by co- 
operating and taking victims of 
the Walter McCarran Act into 
Canada;. as America deports 
them. 
ing his sentence while free o 
$22,500 bail. : 

The ideas Mrs. Wellman 
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Suez Canal 

(Continued from Page 3) 
dredges . . . carried forward the 
work. ... 

“The sulphuric exhalations of the 
mud were almost unbearable. . . . 
One can only guess how man 
of these hand-grubbing slaves died. 
But. there's no gues sat the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars the Suez 
shareholders have. netted. That is 
a matter of record. And the biggest 
single owner is the British - 
efnment which took over the 


Egyptian shares ‘Jong‘ago.' © *° ; 
NEXT" WEEKr Prime: Minister 
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You'll Be Missing Exciting News While 
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PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N. Y. 


An informal resort, ideal for young 
families, Private lake, swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing. Sports, children’s program 
and councellors, hi-fi, scrumptious food. 
Adults $42, children $20-25. “Open until 
Sept. 9th. Make early reservations for 
Jewish holidays.” Send for booklet or 


call Mayno Hambu 
212R rger, rpnaoncoaanes 
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COOPERATIVE, INTERRACIAL 


CAMP MIDVALE 


Midvale, N. J. TErhune 5-2160 


All Sports © Day Camp 
Activities © Good Food 
Famous Beautiful Pool 
LOWEST RATES 
NO SERVICE CHARGE 


' Open until Sept. 9 and 
W eek-ends all year 
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Vacation address 
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You’re Away! 
And you may not get 
Back-Copies / 
> * * 
THE WORKER & 
DAILY WORKER 


Special Vacation Offer 
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In And Out of 


' TV ’ , ” 
eee || Movies and TV — 
‘Children’s ‘Theatre (4) 9 am f, Woolworth Hour WCBS 1 ovies 


Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 am | Dodgers-Phillies WMGM 1:30 ; 


Howdy Doody (4) 10 am : Cen Pauenae \ece a Some Good Mevie Revivals 


Big Top (2) Noon = — 
Junior Town Meet -(13),Noon : Festive WCBS 205. Holland) New Playing Around Tewn 
Watch Mr. Wizard (4) 12: 30 Republican Convention Eve news- By DAVID PLATT 
Stories before the game (9) 1:10 casters WABC 5:30 Quite a few outstanding Holly- 
. Laurel and~Hardy (2) 1:30 {"} Masterwork Hour—Ivry Gitlis, vio-| wood films of the 30s and 40s are 
Movie: So Ends a Night (4) 1: ¢ linist. Plays Stravinsky Violin| being revived these days? 
Giants-Pirates_{11) 1:55. : Concerto in D WNYC 7 ~ Recently on TV there were re- 


Long Before Shakespeare (2) 2 | Mitch Miller SHow WCBS 7:03.|vivals of Columbia’s None Shall 
no (ange oes any | i Dave Brubeck, Lionel Hampton|Fscape and RKO’s Master Race, | 
Lost World; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. ~ ., MOVES | legen aa eee 
Hyde—excerpts (9) 3 yar ee ae - "at ag Nazi films was nilleen by pre 
a. of Scotland Yard Sag a ( . an) : lie blacklisted —* poi the 
: ; sae ae | Ten. It é 
_ Championship Bowling (4) 1 American Forum (4) 4:30 : a fh Suateve Sree 2 Cape Allied Rakectica that Wad extant 
Million Dollar Movie: The Teck-| Movie: The Brothers (5) 4:30) [m8 (1982 Warmer revival),)- 1. 1.201 be brought back, judged 
man. Mystery (9) 5 (British RERERCS, Tah BAN SORE: 50R and punished at the scene a their 
News (2) 6 Movie: The Teckman Mystery (9) Pe if ome crimes.. It. included an — 
Rin Tin Ti (7) 6 5, 7:30 and 10 a ee th Roof B t scene of Jewish hereism of t 
Foreign Press Report (13) 3:42 Telephone Time~.(2) 6. Emperor S a of 9 Seg nana kind associated with the Tilley 
Open Mind-drug addiction (4) 7 Norton’s Bridge—drama wat 1 T as yemene ang = Ghetto uprising. 
Beat the Clock (2) 7:30 You Are There—Liberation of Paris Okiah. "Ri ae Neen Niacloe ‘Wa othar culetana 
Happy Felton (9) 7:30 (Repeat) (2) 6:30 gen gle saree’ . v NI we i arene: ; 
Polka Party (13 )7:30 Lassie (2) 7 Rififi, Fine Arts 2 rae OS te te I * ng aan = 
Dodgers-Phillies (9) 7:55 Private Secretary (2) 7:30 Ann Macune Butteamy, ait eA 3 sae j € th a? 1 at oh 
Jackie Gleason in the Honeymoon-| Southern Private's Progress (English), Guild "I bie ie d 0 . ' peoag at nt MUNI 
ers (2) 8 Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 Oth cot pesca d rin a he sr xt d-b: 
Science Fiction Theatre (5) 8 Steve Allen Show (4) 8 Cartered Affair, Gramercy, Beek- of phe nig oie Beamer “m4 Med- ge gtipanas. gis by vcrogre 
Yankees-Baltimore (11) 8 Sunday Night Concert —-Music of| ™an, 34th St. Oe Ne I ee ee oe eee 
Spanish Show (13) 6 Rossini, Enesco, Weber, Wagner | Ladykiller (English-Guiness), Wav- oh eee d nex rte wpe. the fice one: wie, compmnned 
Festival of Stars—Charles Cobum,| (5) 8 ~ : : erly. Today thru Tues. With] Sted from 2 Nazi prison. It was al’ ft protane ‘ae ede or ol 
Fay Holden in Mr. Kagle and|General Electric Theatre—Ronald} House of Ricordi (Italian musical : apes. i “— 
the Baby Sitter (4) 9:30 Resine-ctieat. Kin “wae “el Try! ( 9 )| treat to watch the Russian and the a young worker in a part of Amer- 


unsm Game of Love (French), One Sum-| American major working together)jca where ruthless terror paraded 
‘ine ott (2) 10:30 Corie tons 9 mer of Happiness (Swedish),!in such harmony. Carl Esmond ‘as the aw. Tom Joad is forced to | 
Adventure Theatre (4) 10:30 Paul; Ted Mack liniebete Hour (7) 9 sap was excellent in the role of the|leave town to save himself from 
- Douglas—host Alived Httuhessk Piaeate-remo-(o en eee Red Army man and so was Stanley} being lynched by thugs hiding be- 
Dodger Scoreboard (9) 10:50 nition (2) 9:30 m9! Two Cents Worth of Hope (Italian)| Ridges as the American officer. He) hind badges and when Ma _Joad 
Million Dollar Movie: Teckman | $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 and Forbidden Games (French). a ‘tu — — of — asks him “where will,you be Tom,” 
Mystery (9) 11 What's My Line (2) 10:30 Thalia, Sat. only; Flamenco| ‘it y'his hand and said: “I feell where’ you a as. 
TV ‘RADIO (Spanish dance film) and Stars|S200K 1S Hand an said: “I feeliwhere you loek. Wherever thev’s 
of Russian Ballet, Sun. only I have met the entire. American}a cop beaten up a guy I'll be 


Sunday, Aug. 19 : - ; le through ” t 
. . ee ee Public Enemy and Little Caesar e But those’ fais were made iol pela Sead rg oo 


Library Lions — educational fil . arn 
> digg ional films Cm ig rench Composer nessayy a Only lsh, mtd Ate when © wie ait pas-| longer hears in a Hollywood movie: 
— Train (13) 9:30 Gospel sing-| Chamber Music Time WYNC 1 [C od Affa; ig | ' _|sible to work in Hollywood and|“We are the people. We will en- 
Ciants-Pirates WMCA 1:55 yo ts S air, Dorset, Uptown have independent opinions on im-! dure like the earth, while the rich 
Look Up and Live (2) 10:30 Opera Matinne—Barber of Seville neem rcaggs |portant questions. ‘wither away from generation to 
Eye.on New York (2) 11 WNYC 2 Spanish Earth and Forgotten Vil * generation. This was Ford’s Grapes 
Focus—documentary (7) 11 Music Festival WABC 4:05. Cel-|_ “6° (revivals) Heights Set. only) THE MOVIE, theatres are alsojaf Weath; a. film of deep human- 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 list—Laszlo Varga. Plays Dvorak You Only Live Once—Museum of} reviving some of the social movies| ism and integrity that had the look 
Let’s Fake a Trip (2) Noon. Visit! Concerto for Cello & Orchestra} Modern Art—Sat. Only. Fritz|that were inspired by the Roose-!and sound of real life. It sent a 
* to shipbuilding co. Sian Lomax Sports WOR 6:45 Lang film with Sylvia Sidney/|velt tradition. shock through he country with its 
Giants. -Pirates with 1:55 Masterwork Hour—Spanish Com-| 224 Henry Fonda. Man Who Not long ago I saw the Gregory| scenes of hunger and terror, but it 
Movie: Lost Boundaries (2) 2:30. posers WNYC 7 . 3 Could Werk Miracles —H. G.}LaCava 1936 movie My Man.God-! also inspixed many with its fight- 
Drama of Negro family. With! Yankees-Baltimore WINS 7:53 Wells film starts Sun. frey. It was one of those New Deal) back spirit. One critic said “it con- 
Mel Ferrer, Beatrice Pearson Dodgers-Phillies WMGM 7:55 Proud and Beautiful (French). Ap-|tYPe films about people who were tributed vitally to the political edu- 
Youth Wants to.Know (4) 3:30.!Ae We. See It-AFL-CIO series| ollo 42nd St. With an English srg up by the 1929 aren of on ae ur voters. 

a Stassen—guest Bee WABC 8B: film rasp. “Grapes of Wrath’, like I Am A 
Movie Museum (9) 3 Municipal ea Hall WNYC 10; Greek Films, New Cameo, 44th & William Powell and Carole Fugitive F rom A Chain Gang and 
Dr. Frank Baxter (2) 4 Renaissance ‘Chamber Music Time WNYC 1] | 8th Ave. Lombard were the stars. Powelllthe other outstanding social films 

— <a “es SAA 3 ) | played the part of a once prosper of the 30s and 40s by coming to 


ous gent who had lost eve rything 
he had in the crash and is now) Yeap Prag! pas ee aes 
, « living with other “forgotten men” | carrying on not “ntiaiadeen’ ag the 
Midvale jin a Hooverville, where for the| Up-Americans stated, but the greaf 
first time he is learning the real! democratic tradition of the ‘muck- 
meaning of words like fellowship,! packers’ Theodore’ Dreiser and 
dignity, humanity. | writers like Melville, Whitman and 
The film had some harsh things} ‘Emerson who once said: “The 
to say about the parasitical lives! scholar or critic defending the 
lived by the fabulously rich while! cause of slavery, of arbitrary gev- 
millions were unemployed and des-| ernment, of monopoly of the op- 
titute in a depression such as the pressor is a traitor to his’ profes- 
country had never seen. One of the! sion. He is not company for clean 
lines spoken’ by Powell said “the | people.” Because they agreed with 
only differences between a man! Emerson, writers like Lester Cole, 
and a derelict is eh | Herbert Bibermah, John Howard 
' Lawso | 
IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD Maltz nF tae diclaved 
movie houses around the city one! unfit to work in Hollywood. 
can also see revivals of Orson| = | Tae 
Wells’ Citizen Kane, Mervyn Le- 
Roy's I Am A Fugitive From A 


LABOR PRESS PICNIC $2.52) 
Stery of Pasteur and John Ford's 

Grapes of Wrath. 
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MY. Delegation Sadder and Wiser | 


After Forced Ride With Harriman 


By MAX GORDON 
IT IS DOUBTFUL 


hether there was a more unhappy, more frustrated delegation 


at the Democratic’ convention in Chicago than the erstwhile powerful group from New 
York. The delegation had 86 delegates with full vote each, 


gressional districts; and 24 dele- 
gates from,the state at-large, with 
a half vote each, or a total of 98 
votes. Of these, 5 delegates with 
full vote, and one with a half-vote 
—Senator Herbert Lehman—were 


pledged from the beginning to cast 


their first ballot for Adlai Steven- 
son. 


Z 


Of the other 92%, one delegate . 


with full vote, and Mayor Robert 
Wagner with half a vote, were 
set to give Gov. Harriman a first 
ballot courtesy ballot, and then 
switch to Stevenson. The other 91 
votes were supposed to be ag ate 
to Harriman right down the line. 

For weeks, however, the dele- 
gates had been feeling the heat of 
rank-and-file sentiment in their 
home districts for Stevenson and 
against Harriman. 


Typical was a Roper Poll of} 


New York voters—Democrats, inde- 
pendents, and Liberals—taken a 
few weeks before the convention, 
just prior to Senator Estes Ke- 
fauvers withdrawal in favor of 
Stevenson. Among Democrats in 
the state, the poli showed 54 per- 
cent for Stevenson, 19 percent for 
Harriman, 9 percent*for Kefauver. 
Assuming ,the bulk of Kefauver 
voters backed Stevenson after the 
withdrawal of the Tennesseean, 
this would be better than three-to- 
one for Stevetson over Harriman. 

This was confirmed by a Man- 
hattan Democratic district leader 
who polled 2,500 enrolled Dem- 
ocrats in his district, and found 
78 percent for Stevenson. 

Among Liberal Party voters, 


HARRIMAN 


who presumably would back _the 
Democratic nominee, the Roper 
survey showed 83 percent for 
Stevenson as against 6 percent for 
Harriman. Independents preferred 
Stevenson over Harriman by 41 
percent to 16 percent. 
+ 


ized = sentiment. 


two from each of the 43 con- 


ability to keep him in line. They 

were all dependent on the machine 
for jobs or patronage of one kind 
or another, and hence did not 
dare bend to the. pressure. 


This was actually true through- 
out the city. Where the district 
delegates were pro-Stevenson, it 
was either because they had won 
in primary opposition to the ma- 
chine, as in the two Long Island 
congressional districts; or had 
been powerful enough to force the 
machine to name them, as in Man- 
hattan’s 17th — 

NOT ONLY were the New York 
delegates restive because they were 
being forced to take a a in 
sharp conflict with rank and file 
sentiment back home, but they felt 
the position was inflexible. Hence 
they could not shift with the wind, 
as good politicians are always 
taught to do, and hence get in 
on the patronage that comes with 
helping a winning candidate 
achieve his victory. They were 
supposed to stick with Harriman 
to the bitter end. 

The delegates knew why they 


THIS WAS not simply unorgan-| were scheduled with this inflexibil- 
High-powered|jty for Harriman. As a New York 


Stevenson committees throughout|/Times writer put it Wednesday, 


the city and in some upstate coun- 


“Harriman is spending his own 


ties were putting this sentiment money (as freely) as if it were the 


to work in the form of sharp pres- 


leader privately boasted he had 


sures on the delegates. So heavy 
was this pressure that one county) fore, and at, the convention served 


government's.” 
Several developments just be- 


to increase the delegates’ bitterness 


foreseen it, and had therefore made|over the role forced upon them. 


sure that every delegate had been 


Just before the convention, a 


hand-picked with an eye toward} send-off dinner. was held for Har- 


_A-Bomb Atonement and Protest 


Hennacy Ends 1-Day 
Fast and Picketing 


AMMON HENNACY, 63 years old, completed his 


1ith and final day of fasting, 


one for each year since the 


Hiroshima bombing, as the Sunday W 


Thursday. Beginning Monday, Aug. 
6, the day the first A-bomb was 
dropped by the U. S., raining death 
on 60,000 innocent Japanese civ- 
ilians, Hennacy ate nothing and 
drank nothing but water. 

That day rain kept him from 
picketing, but for the balance of 
the’ ll-day period, save Saturday 
and Sunday, Hennacy picketed the 
U. S. Customs House, declaring his 
refusal to pay income taxes “for 
war and bombs.” 

An associate editor of the Cath- 
olic Worker, pacifist. pro-labor 
paper edited by Dorothy Day, 
Hennacy spent the two week-end 
days when the Cistoms House was 
closed, in prayer and rest, and in 


giving away copies of the paper. 
+ 


THE ISSUE of the paper he dis- 
tributed throughout his 9 a.m. to 
> p.m. picket tours prominently dis- 
played an excerpt from The Pilot, 
Archdiocesan paper of Boston, of 
May 26 last, headed “Ban the 
Bomb:” 

“We have reachéd the point 
beyond which we travel at the 
peril of human existence. . . . We 
must. find some effective and im- 
mediate measures which will make 
the H-bomb morally obsolete be- 
fore it ever becomes an actual 
instrument of war. ... This is the 
great human decision of our gen- 
eration. . . . America, the first and 
only nation to use the bomb, must 
now lead the way to its banning.” 

The last line of the excerpt was 
on one side of the picket sign 
Hennacy carried .during his vigil 


HENNACY is a slender gray- 
haired man with a weather-beaten 


riman in Albany at which attend- 
ance was compulsory for all de- 
serving Deino politicians. Attend- 
ing this dinner were numerous 
state officials whose positions are 
held by appointment. The dele- 
gates noticed that among those 


Dewey holdovers. 
make them feel friendly toward 
Harriman. 

A few months ago, Harriman 
appointed James A. Farley, Jr., to 
the State Boxing Commission. The 
world knew this was a move to 
win James A. Farley, Sr., over to 
the Harriman camp. When Sr. 
showed signs of wavering mo- 
mentarily toward Stevenson in 
Chicago, Harriman openly - and 


face, blue eyes and jutting jaw shamelessly wooed him.- Farley is 


which became more prominent as 
his cheeks shrunk and his weight 
fell from 149% pounds to 130. 


strongly disliked by most local 
Democratic politicos, and they 
find it hard to stomach Harriman’'s 


For years Hennacy has worked! New Deal pretensions while he 


only as a farm laborer so that no 
withholding tax. could be applied 
to his wages, carrying out his 
principle that to pay income taxes 
is to support military expenses and 
bombs. 


He has picked cotton in Arizona, 
worked in dairies, done “stoop 
labor” in lettuce fields of the south- 
west, worked on date farms, milk- 
ed cows, tended bees, worked in 
broccoli and cauliflower and picked 
fruit. He describes the working 
conditions for all these and other 
jobs in some of the chapters of his 
“Autobiography of a Christian 
Anarchist.” 

His labors ‘on the Catholic 
Worker involve no taxes because, 
like others’ labor on the little paper 
which has preached voluntary pov- 
erty and pacifism and espoused the 
cause of labor, it involves no pay. 

In his picket vigils this year he 
has been ealled “Commie” and 
idler, told to “go back where you 
you come from” (which is Ohio) 
and attacked by Catholics who re- 
fused to believe he is a Catholic. 

But he also has had Quakers, 
Unitarians, Catholics and at least 
one Communist stop to buy his 
book, and of all the busloads of 


woes Farley. 

Harriman’s outrageous efforts to 
use the civil rights issue against 
Stevenson by strengthening the po- 
sition and bargaining power of 
‘Southern reaction was all too ob- 
vious, and likewise angered the 
New York delegates. They recog- 
nized they were being used as 
pawns in this reactionary power 
‘game, and those who didn’t realize 
it were told all about it by out- 
raged Democrats back home. 

inally, word had gotten around 
that Senator Lehman, New York 
most potent vote-getter, would 
run for reelection if Stevenson 
headed the ticket, and would re- 


tire if he did not. 
* 


spilled over Wednesday’ night, 
when it was obvious that Harriman 
was ‘defeated. National Commit- 
teeman Carmine DeSapio, chief 
promoter of Harriman’s candidacy, 
was forced to agree to release 
delegates from their Harriman 
pledge after the first ballot. 

This, however, does not save 
the faces of the politicians who 
made up the delegation. They 
still had to confront the “I told 


| with especially juicy positions were’. 
This did not; 


months ago, the city started to 


By Herbert Signer ——— 


° Union Boycotts 


® Loeals in Registration 


THE NEW YORK labor move- 
ment can help decide now the 
immediate future of the southern 
organizing drive in textile. The 
Textile Workers Union (TWUA) 
has 3,400 members on strike over 
two months at the Lowenstein 
Co. plant in Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. This outfit is one of 


the giant chains in textile, with 


central offices in New York City. 
The TWUA is pushing a na- 


tional boycott of Lowenstein 
products in the North and union 
pickets are covering New York’s 
major department stores with 
leaflets urging people not to buy 
the many products of this scab 
company. . 

Organized labor, beginning to 
realize that the immediate out- 
look for the Southern textile 
drive is at stake in this strike, 
is starting to move in support of 
the TWUA. With the Lowen- 
stein central offices in N.Y.C. 


-and its products widely on sale 


in the city, the unions in New 

York can make a big contribution 

to the Southern drive by help- 

ing TWUA in this fight, now. 
* 


THE HOTEL WORKERS 
Committee in the 18th C. D. in 
Manhattan, at two meetings, 
mapped out a program for in- 
volving the union’s 2,700 mem- 
bers in the area in the coming 
election campaign. 

A special campaign will be 
pressed to help the first-time 
voters, especially among the 
Spanish-speaking workers, to 
qualify for voting when they take 
the literacy test required. 

The committee was active in 
the Democratic primary in sup- 
port of the winning to oust in- 
cumbent Rep. Donovan _ this 
November. 


Immediate aim of the com- 
mittee is to canvas all hotel un- 
ionists to make sure they'll 
register, 

Thi, committee is the first 
such group set up by any union 
in the city and is regarded by 
the hotel union itself as an ex- 
periment in community political 
action. Hts success may lead to 
the setting up of similar groups 
in other key areas where union 
members live. : 

* 


PETITIONS with the signa- 
tures of 15,000 hospital workers 
have been turned over to Mayor 
Wagner by City Employes Local - 
237, Teamsters, demanding that 
meal charges for Sspital work- 
ers be cancelled. 

The low-paid hospital work- 
ers employed by the city former- 
ly got their meals free. Several 


THE DELEGATION’S §anger': 


liticos will face the tough job of 
reestablishing mastery over these} 


Ig 


FARLEY, SR. He was wooed 
by Harriman in effort to grab 
the Demo. nomination. - 


Dixie Plant 
Drive 


al : a%)\ _ 
(' 


NAISTRIK 


charge for these meals, giving 
_the workers what amounted to 


a pay cut at a time when the 
union is pressing for wage- in- 
creases. The union, in an organ- 
izing drive, is fighting for union ~ 
recognition. 


A STATE-WIDE conference 
on one of the so-called “small” 
issues to workers—safety—will be 
held in Albany, Sept. 27-28, 
with several hundred labor, em- 
ployer and government represen- 
tatives taking part. | 

The State Labor Department 
says there are as many as 820,- 
000 on-the-job accidents in the 
state each year. 

* 
"| STEEL WORKERS at the big 
Bethlehem plants at Lackawana, 
carrying on a struggle against 
a company speedup plan in the 
open hearth area, found them- 
selves locked out. Bethlehem 
added an 11th furnace but didn’t 
add any men. When a charging 
crane operator refused to work 
the new furnace, the company . 
sent 500 men working the area 
home. The steel union was back- 
ing the workers. ee 
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ANOTHER STEP to labor 
unity was taken by the AFL and 
CIO city central bodies in Roch- 
ester, with a united political ac- 
tion campaign agreed on for the 
1956 election. As a start, the two 
bodies plan a joint drive behind 
three unionists running as Dem- 
ocrats for Congress,-State Senate 
and Assembly. 


REPUBLIC aircraft Machin- 
ists are reportedly in a stew 
over persistent company favor- 
itism to scabs in the plant. Un- 
ion members who stayed out 
during the long haul are said to 
be losing promotions even though 
they have seniority over the 
scabs. One unionist was fired by 


“the company for allegedly using 


abusive language to scabs. This 
case went to arbitration. 


EMPLOYMENT, health and 
other problems of the aging will — 
come in for discussion and action 
in a series of conferences sched- 
uled for this fall by the state — 

dvernment. Unions, which have 

een concerning themselves verv 
strongly with the problems and 
needs of older workers, are ex- 
pected to play a big part in these 
public getneringe: 


THE UNION SHOP demand 
of the Transport Workers Union, 
AFL-CIO, was turned down (at - 
least for the present) by the Tran- 
sit Authority, which took itself 
off the hook on the issue by 
claiming the state Legislature 
would have to enact a law 
to enable civil service employes 
to come under such an agree- 
ment. | 

TWU, while testing that 
a union shop would not interfere 
with the present civil service law, 
said it would go ahead to try to 
get such a bill passed at the next 
session in rece 


COMING EVENT: The State 
CIO convention, meeting in 


tourists who pass directly by his 


ce 


in the sun before the Customs 
House. 


During - his eight days of picket- 


whe ou sos’ of the rank and file back|committees, and of. suppressing. 
B eager many have craned/home. - ) _ |tendencies toward _ independence 
eir necks out to read his sign} Meanwhile, Independent Com-|which, because of their ‘waning: 
ing he and Catholic Worker asso-|while the bus stopped for a red|mittees for Stevenson have sprung prestige, may .erupt into. future ‘merger with the state AFL 
 seiitige 0¢ Ghates, joined, by. ,eccasional , paecif-|light. but mone galléd ‘out anyjup all over ‘the ‘lot, madd mde net | pelchanry benthés for leadership or] ‘are‘expected to'be the two top 
yng) oy) }st8y, Gave away umore , than .3,600! derogatory reniark, he said.! «°: “jto go in: the! campaign, ‘The ‘po-!nominations, (( 601) 001 6275) “4 items, tthe! 2 


Albany this Thursday to Satur- 
day, Aug. 23-23. Political action 


th 
; 
i 


